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Art. I.—Statistics of Mortality in the various Countries of Europe. By 
M. Moreau pvE Jonnes. Paris. 1834. 


In surveying the common operations of nature, we are frequently 
struck with cases in which we perceive that a series of particular 
events are constantly occurring in a manner that appears to us to 
be desultory, irregular, and consequently, subject to no orderly 
system. Thus, if we look, in any given district, to the succession 
of generations of the human species, we shall find that the relative 
number of males and females born every year varies very consider- 
ably in the proportion of one to the other ; and that this proportion 
never is governed by the same law. Again, if we contemplate the 
changes of the atmosphere, the intervals of sunshine or rain, heat 
or cold, we shall conclude that the power we possess of counting 
upon the moment when any of these intervals will return, is by no 
means to be relied on. But in these, and in all the like instances, if 
we so conduct our inquiries as to take in in our calculation the whole 
of those changes, that seem to us, in our narrow sphere, so erratic 
and uncertain, we shall then discover that, instead of being a series 
of accidental circumstances produced by some momentary impulse, 
they are appointed specifically as a part of a regular system, which, 
in its extended course, becomes the very model of unvarying order 
and regularity. The seasons, for example, and the weather, will 
be found, taking one year with another, to be subject to laws which 
fix their times with unerring certainty. A similar state of per- 
manence can be proved to exist in the law which applies to the 
mortality of the human species. Countries, in respect of their situ- 
ation, and of the moral condition of their population, are generally 
believed to be -more or less healthy, and there is no doubt that very 
different causes produce death in nearly the whole of them ; but 
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that the same amount of mortality, as compared with that of the 
population, is equal throughout, is by no means the case, although 
it is true that the sources of death are carried into operation in all 
parts on an eternal law. In going over the statistics of the mortality 
to which several of the nations of Europe are subject, we shall find 
the difference in the number of deatns, in reference to the number 
of the inhabitants of a given country, to be by no means inconsider- 
able; and as the subject has been illustrated in a curious and in- 
structive manner by the author of the paper before us, we shall 
avail ourselves of the facts and observations which it contains. 

The following table presents an account of the number of deaths, 
as compared with the amount of the population :— 





























Proportion of 
Country. Year. wummer of Deaths to 
Deaths. Population. 
Sweden and Norway 1821 to 1825 | 79,000 | 1 in 47 
Denmark . ‘ou 1819 33,800 | — 45 
Russia (European) . 1826 960,000 | — 44 
Poland 1829 930,000 | — 44 
Great Britain 1818 to 1821 373,000 | — 55 
Netherlands . . 1827 to 1828 163,900 | — 38 
Germany (Proper 1825 to 1828; 290,000; — 460 
ae 1821 to 1826 303,500 | — 39 
Austrian Empire 1828 675,000 | — 40 
France 1825 to 1827 808,200 | — 39 
Switzerland . 1827 to 1828 50,000 | — 40 
Portugal 1815 to 1819 92,000; — 40 
Spain . « 1801 to 1826} 307,000; — 40 
Italy 1822 to 1828] 660,000| — 30° 

Greece 1828 33,000 | — 30 
Turkey 1828 334,800 | — 30 
Northern Europe 2,972,100 |1 in 44 
Southern ditto 2,284,200 — 36 

Total Deaths per Annum 5,256,300 | 1 in 40 








The results, then, from this table, may be stated as follows :— 
That 1 out of every 28 inhabitants dies yearly in the Roman 
States, &c.; 1 in 30 in Italy generally, in Greece and Turkey ; 
1 in 39 in the Netherlands, France, and Prussia; 1 in 40 in 
Switzerland, Austria, Portugal, and Spain; 1 in 44 in European 
Russia and Poland ; 1 in 45 in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; 
1 in 48 in Norway; 1 in 53 in Ireland; 1 in 58 in England; and 
1 in 59 in Scotland and Iceland. ‘Thus we see that the fewest 
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chances of life, and its shortest duration in Europe, are not, as 
might be supposed, dependent on the influence of a severe climate, 
such as that of Norway, or a marshy soil like that of Ireland ; and 
it will be at once seen that the duration of life is brought to its 
very minimum upon the site over which the beautiful climate of 
Italy is suspended. On the other hand, experience, contradicting 
the suggestions of our judgment, fixes the seat of that salubrity 
which confers old age on the human being, on the rocks of the ice- 
bound regions of Iceland, and amid the fogs of Scotland. 

Tke British Islands, of all countries in Europe, are the most 
favourably endowed in this respect: the yearly loss by death in 
those islands does not exceed 18,200 in every million of the inha- 
bitants, or 1 in every 55; whilst in those countries whose shores are 
bathed by the Mediterranean sea, the proportion of deaths to popu- 
lation is nearly double the amount. 

The countries next in succession are those of Norway and 
Sweden, as, ceteris paribus, for three persons that die in the 
south of Europe, scarcely two die in old Scandinavia; and the same 
comparative advantages are enjoyed also by Denmark and Germany. 
But for countries so imperfectly supplied with the necessaries of 
life as Russia and Poland, the blessing of longevity which they 
enjoy is quite unaccountable. The population of those two States 
form together a population of sixty millions of men, whose lives 
most commonly are prolonged nearly half as long again as the 
extent of those of the habitants of Italy, and exactly double that 
which is assigned for human existence in Vienna. 

The medium amount of the duration of life, that in which the 
proportion exists of 1 death to 40 inhabitants, is to be found in the 
cantons of Switzerland, in the provincial districts of Austria, in the 
peninsula of Spain, all of which are under the influence of a dry 
atmosphere and soil. Both France, the Netherlands, and Prussia, 
approximate closely to this proportion; and these countries will, 
undoubtedly, surpass it, unless war, or some other devastating 
scourge, suspends the progress of ameliorations which are going 
forward in these countries. ‘Throughout the rest of Europe, the 
mortality amounts to a thirtieth of the population, and often it 
increases more and more, in consequence of causes which have for 
along time put the prosperity of the communities on the coast of 
the Mediterranean in considerable danger. Upon the whole, then, 
the just calculation is, that the yearly mean average in Europe, on 
more than two hundred and ten millions of inhabitants, is five 
millions two hundred and fifty-six thousand deaths—a mortality of 
one-fortieth part of the whole, distributed unequally between the 
inhabitants of the northern and those of the southern division of 
Kurope. The first division has only 1 death in 44 of its population ; 
in the second, the mortality is 1 in 36. In the countries situated 
to the north of France, twenty-two thousand seven hundred indi- 
viduals, out of every million of tie population, are yearly consigned 
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to death. The proportion is twenty-seven thousand eight hundred 
in those territories which lie in the south—a difference of more than 
five thousand, which is equivalent to a two-hundredth part of the 
population. 
ow, if we carefully consider these numbers, as well as the figures 
of the tables from which these numbers are drawn, we shall see in 
operation two great causes which preside over the rest, in deter- 
mining the relation of mortality just described, or, in other words, 
which fix the number of chances of the continuation of human life. 
The first of these causes is the nature of the climate; and the 
second is the presence or absence of civilization. With respect to 
climate, it may always be regarded as favourable to health, when it 
is cold, and even when it is severely so, or when the humidity 
resulting from the proximity of the sea is combined with a low tem- 
perature. The least proportion of mortality in Europe occurs in 
maritime countries which are in the vicinity of the polar circle, as, 
for example, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland; it is likewise found 
in those countries in which, as in Russia, for instance, the influence 
of the climate is not promoted by the influence of civilization, and 
is of itself sufficient to secure long hfe to the inhabitants. In tem- 
perate latitudes it is not found, as we should be disposed to expect, 
that life is particularly exempted from mortality ; even with the best 
climate, moral improvement on a high scale is essential. In those 
southern countries where the climate would seem so congenial to the 
human frame, it happens, on the contrary, that it is subject to the 
eatest number of accidents. Thus, in the smiling plains of Italy, 
more than half again the chances of death are to be found than are 
in the wintry cold regions of Scotland; and beneath the beautiful 
skies of Greece, life is not half so secure as to its continuance, as 
it is, surrounded with ice in Iceland. The mortality which has been 
found to take place between the tropics, demonstrates the pernicious 
influence on the duration of life which results from a warm tempera- 
ture. According to authorities entitled to the greatest confidence, 
both English and French, it would appear that the mortality of the 
following latitudes is as considerable as the following proportions 


indicate :— 














Proportion of 
Latitude. Places. Deaths to 
Population. 
6 degrees and 10 seconds| Batavia. . . .. . 265 

10 a 10 en +e a ee 27 
13 a 54 — 2) ae 27 
14 _ 44 Martinique ie sh 28 
15 _— 59 Guadaloupe... . 27 
18 a 56 Bombay ..... 20 
23 — 1] Havannah ..... 33 
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The races of men inhabiting the tropics makes a great difference 
in the duration of their lives, being in some of the inhabitants 
doubly as long as it is in others. Thus, to exemplify this striking 
variation, we give from official documents the following table :— 
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We may add to this terrible mortality of the torrid zone, the 
proportion of deaths compared with the amount of the population 
in Madeira, the only colonial establishment in the temperate zone. 
Heberden states it from his calculations, to be 1 death in 49, or the 
89th part of the inhabitants, or nearly | in 50. 
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Thus far we have been considering the effects of the influence of 
climate alone, and next we have to attend to that which results 
from the system of social economy, adopted in a given country, on 
its mortality. Perhaps a better course for applying such a test as 
this to a State could not be adopted, than that which consists in 
comparing the number of deaths in relation to its inhabitants at two 
epochs, seperated by an interval, during which great social improve- 
ments occurred amongst the people. The results of such a compa- 


rson will be found striking, and very useful, and we shall arrange 
them in the following table :— 





First Period. Deaths. Second Period. Population, 
Sweden, 1754 to 1763 1 in 34 1821 to 1825 1 in 45 
Denmark, 1751 to 1756 1 in 32° | 1819 1 in 45 
Germany, 1788 1] in 32 | 1825... 1 in 45 
Prussia, 1717 : 1 in 30 1821 to 1826 1 in 39 
Wurtemberg, 1749 lin 32 | 1825 ... 1 in 45 
Austria, 1822 1 in 40 1828 to 1830 1 in 43 
Holland, 1800 : , ; 1 in 26 1824 1 in 40 
England, 1690 don % . 1 in 33 182l--- .--. 1 in 58 
Great Britain, 1785 to 1789 1 in 43 1800 to 1804 1 in 47 
France, 1776 . «+ 1 in 255 | 1825 to 1827 1 in 393 
Canton of Vaud, 1756 to 1766 1 in 35 1824. ; 1 in 47 
Lombardy, 1769 to 1774 1 in 274 | 1827 to 1828 1 in 31 
Roman States, 1767 lin 214 {1829 ... 1 in 28 
Scotland, 1801 1 in 44 1821 1 in 59 


If these tables be correct (and they have been deduced from the 
most authentic sources), it follows that a diminution of the number 
of deaths has been effected by moral and social improvements in 
Sweden, in the proportion of one-third in 61 years ; in Denmark, 
two-fifths in 66 years; in Germany, two-fifths in 37 years; in 
Prussia, a third in 106 years; in Wurtemburg, two-fifths in 73 
years ; in Austria, a thirteenth in 7 years ; in Holland, a half in 
24 years; in England, four-fifths in 131 years; in Great Britain, 
an eleventh in 16 years; in France, a half in 50 years; in the 
Canton of Vaud, a third in 64 years ; in Lombardy, a seventh in 56 
years ; and in the Roman States, a third in 62 years. In Russia 
and Norway, the mortality has been stationary for 30 years ; but 
in the kingdom of Naples it has been on the increase. Upon the 
whole, for the last 80 years, according to the authority of Suss- 
milch, the average has been throughout Europe, of 1 death to 36 of 
the population; but’ of late years an improvement certainly is 
seen, so as to show that the estimate may be fairly founded on 
the assumption of the proportion being at present 1 death per 
annum to every 40 inhabitants, on the general average. Were we 
to take for granted the calculations of some German statistical 
writers, we should describe the diminution of mortality on the 
Continent as amounting to one-ninth of the whole; but the more 
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probable opinion is, that a thirtieth fraction of the population is 
annually removed by death from those countries, an amount which 
is inferior in the present day, by more than a third, to the propor- 
tionate amount of the increase of the population. This redial 
diminution of mortality in all the great cities of Europe, arises from 
one and the same cause, and the effects appear to correspond pretty 
regularly in all, as will be seen in the following table:— 











Deaths in Deaths in 

Proportion to Proportion to 
Population. Population, 
| Paris, 1650 . . . . Jin 25 | 1829 . , . 1 in 32 
London, 1690 yp? ee iM » 24 Dee Sas roto yw 16 
Berlin, 1755 rt wn a See te fi wante yy (04 
Geneva, 1560 . ‘ ' 4 ae i ae , ; » 43 
Vienna, 1750 : , cs E50 1829 ., : , » 26 
Rome, 1762to 1771 . . — ) aes 
Amsterdam, 1761 to 1770 a 1828. . : : » 29 
Cambridge, 1811 é : » <. 1821 . ; _ » os 
Norwich, 1814... : i 1821 . ‘ ‘ » 99 
Manchester, 1757 : . -~ 1821 . é ; a 
Birmingham, 1811 eae » oa); i6r . . 4 bingy 

Liverpool, 1773... ; a ee »' a. 
Portsmouth, 1800 Saale ae aa ew eee GY 2 
Petersburg, 1768 ‘wi i = 1828 » 48 
Stockholm, 1758 to 1763. ae 1827 » 26 


From this table we are authorized to conclude that a decrease of 
the mortality has taken place in Paris to nearly a third in 80 years ; 
London, more than half in 178 ditto; Berlin, a fifth, or almost a 
fourth, in 72 ditto; Geneva, three-fifths in 26] ditto; Vienna, a 
fourth in 80 ditto; Rome, a half in 63 ditto; Cambridge, two- 
fifths in 10 ditto; Norwich, a fifth in 10 ditto; Manchester, 
nearly two-fifths in 64 ditto; Liverpool, half in 38 ditto; Ports- 
mouth, more than a third in 11 ditto; Petersburg, nearly two- 
thirds in 40 ditto ; Stockholm, more than a third in 67 ditto. 

It would appear that the sources of the largest mortality in the 
countries and cities of Europe are principally the following ones :-— 

A marshy humidity in the air, particularly in warm climates. 

The effect of privations amongst the poorer classes of society. 

The scarcity of provisions, or the mere dearness of their price, 
as compared with the price of labour. 

Contagious diseases. 

The sudden alternations of the weather, particularly the abrupt 
transitions of temperature. 

The smallness, the badness, and the unwholesomeness of the 
houses, of the prisons, and the wards of hospitals. 

The excessive prevalence of the consumption of ardent spirits and 
drunkenness. 

Unwholesome or excessive employment, particularly during in- 
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faney and puberty ; lastly, wars in which a great deal less mortality 
is produced by actual battles, than by fatigue and distress, brought 
on by forced marches, and very often, too, by a faulty administra- 
tion of armies. 

On the other hand, the causes which tend, in places where civi- 
lization is advancing, to diminish the rate of mortality, may be’ 
briefly enumerated. They consist in— 

The draining of marshes, and the embankment of rivers and 
streams. 

The fortunate distribution of public property, which allows to 
each the means of labour and subsistence. 

The abundance and good quality of food for the people. 

The care taken of children from their infancy, and still taken 
when they go to school, and when employed in factories or other 
public establishments. 

Vaccination, and such regulations regarding the public health as 
will prevent the breaking out of foreign contagious diseases. 

The cheapness of the products of industry, which will allow the 
poorer classes to contract habits of prudence formerly unknown, as, 
indeed, they were impracticable, and which would enable them to 
escape the vicissitudes of seasons. In fine, these causes necessarily 
include such measures as are effectual for suppressing all nuisances 
in cities, especially those of colleges, theatres, hospitals, prisons, 
churches, and all other public institutions, which, in a great num- 
ber of places, still stand in need of ventilation, heat, and cleanli- 
ness. In fact, we can easily estimate, in a direct manner, the 
results of such changes as we speak of, latterly, in contemplating 
the consequences of their influence on mortality during the last 
century in the three countries of Europe in which these improve- 
ments have been most marked. If we connect in our imagination, 
in one group, England, Germany, and France, we shall find, by 
inquiry into their domestic history, that in the vast and populous 
region thus created, the mean average of mortality every year was 
formerly 1 death to 30 inhabitants, whilst now it is no more than 
1in48. This difference reduces the number of the deceased every 
year from one million nine hundred thousand, to one million twelve 
thousand in the above population ; so that we have in every 83 indi- 
viduals in England, Germany, and France, one at least who owes 
his continuance in life, every year, to the results of improvements 
effected in these countries for the preservation of health. 

Thus, then, may we look upon the progress of civilization, not 
merely as a sort of embellishment of the life of man—it 1s more, 
for it becomes an instrument of his preservation and security. The 
effect of an amelioration in the social state of any people is to dimi- 
nish, in proportion to the population, the number of annual births, 
and still more to diminish the amount of mortality. On the con- 
trary, it is the uniform character of a barbarous nation, to have a 
great number of births, either equalled or surpassed by the number 
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of deaths. In the first case, the males attaining in large numbers, 
at the same time, the perfect stage of maturity of their physical and 
moral development, the population is characterized by strength, 
intelligence, and manly conduct; whilst in the other, the people 
remain in a permanent state of infancy, and the generations Kars on 
succeed each other, without any attempt at turning the experience 
of the past to the improvement of their condition. 





Art. IIl.—The Black Watch. By the Author of ‘‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 
In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1834. 


THE opening scene of this national story presents to our observation 
a tall youthful Highlander, dressed in bonnet and trews, stealing, 
by the light of the first peep of day, from the straggling outskirts 
of the old town of Inverness, and setting hastily forward on some 
boyish excursion. This lad turns out to have been an apprentice to 
a wheelwright in the old town, and liking neither the master nor 
the work, he took this method of getting rid of both. Stopping on 
the top of a hill to take breath in his flight, he bethought himself of 
examining the amount of his worldly store. It was very scanty, 
and very easily counted. But the lad had another piece of wealth 
about him, the value of which was not so obvious: it was an old- 
fashioned gold clasp, which he obtained from the woman with whom 
he had lived from the time he was an infant, and had always che- 
rished it with the utmost veneration, having some instinctive notion 
that it might one day prove an instrument of fortune to him. 
Making the best of his way across mountains, Hector (for such 
was the name of the hero) arrived at Perth, exhausted, without a 
shilling—without a friend or acquaintance. He was seen in this 
helpless state by a middle-aged Highland woman, who sat spinning 
at her door: she took him in, and treated him with kindness. She 
procured him a situation with a substantial burgess, by name 
Hugh M‘Vey, who, having duly examined the boy, was well pleased 
to employ him. 

Hector was in every respect situated as comfortably as he could 
expect with the burgess, but there was something still wanted to 
his happiness. He had heard of the roving life of the free High- 
lander—he had followed the gallant adventurer, in imagination, 
through the echoing forest, and had listened in rapture to the tale 
and song which depicted scenes of romantic felicity, highly calcu- 
lated to excite the enthusiasm of youth. He longed, accordingly, 
to follow to the field, and, from the reports which he daily heard in 
Perth of forthcoming wars and agitations (for the period of the plot 
is between 1715 and 1745), his wishes were likely to be soon realized. 

One morning as he lay in bed, his dreams presented to him a 
warlike band marching forth in martial array, while the valleys 
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around echoed the sounds of some war-tune from the bagpipes. 
The tumult seemed to increase, and the bagpies became louder and 
louder ; the tread of men was heard by him, and they seemed to 
come nearer; a loud shout arose, amid which the cry of “ The 
Black Watch! the Black Watch!” was distinct. Hector jumped 
out of bed, and looking into the street, saw a party of the Black 
Watch tramping through the town. The traditions to which he 
had often, for hours, stood listening, had given a splendid description 
of this body, and he was not satisfied without knowing more about 
them. A fray arose in the streets between some Highlanders and 
the red soldiers, as they were called. Hector proceeded to the 
scene, and seeing the brave mountaineers hard pressed, he resolved 
to assist them. Their leader (Duncan M‘Naughton) was put into 
jeopardy by the enemy, and Hector, seeing his critical circum- 
stances, was enabled to save his life. ‘The Highlanders were de- 
feated, many were taken prisoners, but Hector escaped in safety, 
and returned to his master. 

On the ensuing day, M‘Evan, the Laird of Glenmore, waited on 
the burgess to say, that should Duncan, who had been arrested, 
be found guilty, the deacon and the baillie must connive at his 
escape. 'The next day being the opening of the assizes, M‘ Naugh- 
ton was tried, and, being found guilty, was condemned to death. 

The deacon and baillie, in conformity with their promise, did all 
in their power to promote the escape of Duncan. Hector is em- 
ployed for the purpose, and succeeds in gaining access tohim. He 
then opens the whole object of his gaining admittance, explaining 
to the prisoner that he came to emancipate him ; but the obstinate 
Highlander refuses to be so released, and Hector was under the 
necessity of retiring. He returned with the son of the Highlander 
to the prison, both being resolved to effect his escape. By the ex- 
hibition of the greatest courage, they succeed in bringing out old 
Duncan. The party proceeded immediately out of Perth, and 
succeeded in gaining in safety Glenmore’s castle. Hector and 
young M‘Naughton enter the castle, while Duncan, fearful of being 
recognized, retires. The two youths are received with true hospi- 
tality by the mistress of the castle and the two daughters, Kate and 
Marion. 3 

Some months passed: M‘Naughton joins the Black Watch as a 
volunteer—Hector remains at the castle for some time, but during 
his stay, is induced to accompany the laird, who sets out for the 
residence of the Earl of Breadalbane, to pay a complimentary visit. 
On the road, which appears to have been a long one, they happened 
to pass the encampment of the regiment of the Black Watch. They 
had a full opportunity of observing the men, now amounting to 800, 
and the description of them seems to have called forth the best powers 
of the author. This regiment is by no means a creature of the 
fancy—it once existed, and, we believe, that the account which 1s 
given of it is strictly correct. 
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« Instead of the short-tailed coat now in use, the soldiers of the Watch 
wore scarlet jackets and waistcoats, with buff facings and white lace; and 
instead of the heavy bonnet of black feathers now worn, a smaller bonnet, 
with the diced border, of different colours, resembling the fees cheque in 
the arms of the family of Stewart, and this, in some cases, set off by a 
plume of cock’s or eagle’s feathers, and in othérs by a small bushy piece 
of black bear’s skin. The belted plaid, of twelve yards length, so called 
from being kept tight round the body by a belt, was worn in the usual 
manner, partly placed round the middle, and the upper part fixed on the 
left shoulder ready to be thrown loose, and wrapped round the shoulders 
and firelock in rainy weather, or to serve on the march the purposes of a 
blanket. Besides the belt which fixed the plaid, and in which were stuck, 
in most cases, pistols and a dirk, in addition to the regular arms, another 
broad black belt, fixed in front by a large buckle of brass or silver, served 
to support the basket-hilted sword, which, along with the musket and 
bayonet, were furnished by government; and round the middle was a 
third belt of black leather, which served to support the cartouch-box, then 
worn in front. With all this weight of arms, in the wearing of which 
this regiment of gentlemen were permitted a certain ad libitum irregularity, 
which would be surprising in the present day, when officers have avery 
different sort of men to deal with: many were also permitted to wear 
targets, after the old fashion of the country, which, appearing thickly in 
the ranks, had a very peculiar effect. Nor did this custom, soon or 
easily, give way to time, and the habits of the infantry, among whom the 
Highland regiments mixed, any more than the other dearly-loved customs 
of their fathers; for, seven years after, as the celebrated Captain Grose 
relates, he saw them still worn by the men of this regiment, then on ser- 
vice in Flanders.” —Vol. i. pp. 194—196. 


The trains of visitors having arrived at Balloch castle, the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Breadalbane, Hector was filled with expectation, 
for he had been informed by the laird, whom he accompanied, that he 
should at least see and hear something which he should afterwards 
remember. His high anticipations were doomed to be disappointed, 
for, after the laird himself was obliged to wait for some time in the 
old entrance, to the great surprise of his own men, who had always 
thought him the greatest being in existence, he was at last admitted, 
and Hector was ultimately sent with the rest of the attendants to 
the rear of the building, where they were all indiscriminately huddled. 
Having remained here for some time, he passed out of the small 
postern at the rear of the building, and meditated on the sad fate 
to which he thought he was doomed. Mounting one of the knolls 
in the park, into which he had wandered, he viewed with delight 
the sylvan scene which presented itself before him. His attention 
was suddenly attracted by the sounds of female voices, and turning 
round, saw a group of ladies, with one of whom he was powerfully 
enchanted ; he watched her as she passed, and determined upon 
once more seeing her. The opportunity soon offered. A ball took 
place at the castle of the Earl of Breadalbane, and it chanced that 
his curiosity led Hector to climb up into a balcony, which com- 
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manded the dancing-room: there he saw the graceful girl who had so 
fascinated him before. Still waiting in the spot which he occupied, 
and doubtful if he should not retire, what were his feelings when the 
very vision of beauty which had so overpowered him, the charming 
girl herself, accidentally appeared on the balcony! Hector accosts 
her—she, nothing loath, listens ; and, in reply to his inquiries, 
informs him that the tears, which so plentifully bedew her cheeks, 
arose from the rudeness of the man who was about to be forced 
upon her as a husband, but whom her heart abhorred. The inter- 
view was of short duration, but it was every thing to Hector, who 
retired to the castle, where he was surprised at the attention which 
was paid to him, but which was soon explained. It appeared that 
a dispute arose between the Laird of Glenmore and the Earl of 
Breadalbane, and they agreed to decide it by a combat. Crombie, 
the suitor of the young lady, whom Hector had accidentally met in 
the balcony, was appointed as his champion by the Earl, whilst 
Glenmore selected Hector. A long account of the combat is given, 
but the conclusion only offers any thing of interest. 


“ Hector, now in eafnest, sprang upon his astonished adversary. A few 
passes more showed the mastery our hero was obtaining, both over the 
weapon and the spirit of his adversary. Crombie now fought with a wild 
malignity that became quite reckless, but his despairing energy being still 
unsuccessful, he found himself, after a few vigorous efforts, obliged to 
assume the defensive, which was by no means his forte, and Hector now 
pressed him round the arena in a style which elicited loud, almost tumul- 
tuous shouts of applause. While doing this, the animated eye of Hector 
seemed frequently to glance to a large cockade of scarlet ribbon, which, 
with consistent taste, the honourable young man had stuck on the side of 
his bonnet, just over his right ear. While Crombie’s arm was now ex- 
tended in almost powerless defence, Hector, watching his opportunity, 
with a clean stroke, cut this ornament from its place, upon which a shout 
was set up that the contest was gained; but Crombie, with glaring eyes 
and clenched teeth, still continuing his efforts for one cut at his adversary, 
a cry from several voices of ‘ Let him have it! give him the steel!’ em- 
boldened Hector to another aim, and avoiding a blow of the exasperated 
young man, he returned its intention by a dexterous touch of his point at 
the inside joint of Crombie’s shoulder. This was the last thrust he was 
required to make. The sword fell powerless from the hand of him of the 
philebag, while shouts of victory deafened the ears of the bystanders.”— 
Vol.i. pp. 311, 312. 


At the commencement of the second volume, the author finds it 
necessary to make a transition from the Highlands to London, for 
the purpose of elucidating there some corresponding events of the 
story. The scene accordingly opens at the residence of General 
Lamont, in Long-acre, and we discover the General and Mr. 
Hoskins engaged in earnest conversation, during which the former 
makes an important disclosure to his friend. The substance of the 
secret was, that five-and-twenty years ago, having resided in 
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Scotland, the General took to himself a wife, having determined, 
as he was in very easy circumstances, to lead a quiet and domestic 
life; but no offspring appearing, both became very unhappy, and 
sought in the hurry of society a refuge from the solitude of home. 
The General proceeded to tell his friend, that he was induced to 
leave his home and his wife, and, with the King’s commission in 
his pocket, go out to join Marlborough in Flanders. The General 
gives a most heart-rending account of the cruelty which he practised 
against his wife, under a false impression that she had been un- 
faithful to him. The intelligence was conveyed to him by some 
monster calling himself a friend, and, by a most unhappy coinci- 
dence, the wife, at the very crisis of the plot, gave birth to a boy, 
and thus appeared to contribute an irresistible proof of her crime. 
The General, under these circumstances, became infuriated, and 
sent a severe letter to his wife; but he never heard from her, for 
she died under the effect of the treatment of her husband. ‘The 
General informed his friend that the boy also died; but old Hoskins 
finding that the General had no personal cognizance of the child’s 
death, bid him not despair of the possibility of yet seeing him 
alive. This suggestion partly arose from an incident that occurred 
to Hoskins in the apartment of the General. Whilst listening to 
the melancholy story of his military friend, Hoskins caught a view 
of a portrait hanging in the room, and expressed sudden amazement 
at the sight. Lamont desired an explanation, and Hoskins in- 
formed him that, in an excursion in the Highlands some short time 
before, he had met with a boy whose countenance bore a striking 
resemblance to that of the painting, which was a portrait of the 
General’s wife. But this discovery was made at a moment when 
it excited but little interest, and all recollection of it appears to 
have been dropped. 

The author now takes an opportunity of introducing an historical 
notice of the regiment, the Black Watch. From an early part of 
the last century, it was the practice of the government to appoint 
companies of picked men to be stationed in different distriets of the 
Highlands. At first the number of companies was limited to six, 
and as they were severally commanded by noblemen or gentlemen, 
who acted independently of each other, they received the name of 
“‘ Independent companies.” They derived their designation, Black 
Watch ( Xeicadan Du), from the dark colour of the tartan which 
they wore, and which being composed mostly of black, blue, and 
green, enabled them to conceal their bodies in the thickets, and 
also gave them an imposing dark appearance. The further account 
of this body we give in the words of the author: 


‘The duties of the Highland Watch, when spread over the mountain 
districts of their country, were of a nature which required, in general, all 
the delicacy and forbearance of spirit which should characterize persons of 
a superior condition; and were, upon the whole, of a species which never 
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could have beén entrusted to such men as usually fill the ranks of our 
modern infantry, far less to the common soldiers of that immoral period, 
The various attainders and confiscations which the attachment of the Gael 
to their ancient kings had occasioned in the Highlands, having thrown a 
number of families into misery and destitution, together with the differ- 
ences in politics, which are the natural consequences of mercenary temp- 
tation, so much the system of government from Walpole’s times to the 
present, having aggravated the quarrels, and increased the reprisals of rival 
clans—all these causes were productive of the disorders which it was the 
duty of the Black Watch to detect and repress. These disorders, how- 
ever, and that spirit of revenge which, to an exaggerated extent, has been 
attributed to the Highlander, with occasional cattle-driving and stealthy 
opposition to the law, were, notwithstanding all that has been represented 
regarding them, in reality much inferior, both in amount and aggravation, 
to the robberies, rapines, and assassinations, then committed in England, 
to an extent, and with an effrontery, that is astonishing in times so near 
to our own. Nevertheless, among a people simple in their manners, and 
moral in their lives and sentiments, to a remarkable degree, such disorders 
being often mixed up with politics and party spirit, made a strong ap- 
pearance in the calm life of the hills; and, at least, afforded a handle for 
that irritating severity with which, during this and the preceding reign, 
every thing like offence committed in Scotland was uniformly treated by a 
government, contemptible in history for its own shameless corruption. 
But when it is considered that the duties of the Watch embraced also the 
watching of all meetings of the chiefs, and the checking of every thing 
like political combination, as well as the enforcing throughout their glens 
the severe provisions of the hated disarming act, and the hounding out of 
robbers and Caernachs, and that the offenders were very often the near 
relations or connexions of the men employed against them, the painful 
delicacy of their duty may easily be understood ; yet that duty they appear 
to have performed without reproach.” —Vol. ii. pp. 80—82. 


An order from government was despatched to Scotland directing 
the Black Watch to march to England. The summons excited a 
great sensation, and though the men received it at first with anger, 
they were induced ultimately to acquiesce. They proceeded accord- 
ingly to London, and instead of finding the king, who, they were 
promised, would review them in person, they were informed that 
he had departed for Hanover; and what was still more unpleasant, 
they were told that he had left peremptory instructions that the 
Black Watch should also proceed to the Continent on foreign 
service. The indignation of the principal portion of the soldiers 
knew no bounds, and desertion to a considerable extent was the 
consequence. The deserters had at their head young M‘ Naughton, 
who formerly had assisted in the escape of his father from prison, 
and the whole of them set out in the middle of the night to return 
to Scotland. A proper force was sent in pursuit of them, and 
brought them back prisoners : they were tried and condemned. 

In the meantime, Hector hears of the misfortunes of his intimate 
friends in London, and without loss of time departs for the scene 
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of their calamity. As he stops in the vicinity of the metropolis 
he is met by his former antagonist; Crombie, who being a fierce 
anti-J acobite, causes Hector to be arrested: he is led before a 
magistrate who turns out to be Sir Thomas Ruthven, the father 
of Helen, the heroine of the balcony at the Earl of Breadalbane’s, 
and is charged with the crime of being a Jacobite. Hector is 
detained in custody by the magistrate, but Helen his daughter, 
hearing the circumstances that occurred, comes forward to inform 
her father that the prosecutor in this case was the enemy of the 
prisoner, and that the proceedings were altogether the result of a 
vindictive purpose. ‘These grounds were sufficient in the magis- 
trate’s opinion to warrant his discharge, and Hector was set at 
liberty. He could not leave the spot, however, without an 
interview with Helen, who gave him letters to Lord Gosford, in 
the hope that, through his influence, the prisoners in the Tower, 
under sentence of death, might be saved. The letter was accord- 
ingly presented, but the nobleman, in an interview with Hector, 
soon satisfied him that he had no expectation of success: he 
advised the young man, therefore, to seek by all means access to 
the Princess Elizabeth, as being the only source of hope that was 
left; and for the purpose of facilitating this object, Hector 
received a letter from Lord Gosford directed to Lord Hervey, 
a favourite of the Princess. The letter, and the visit of Hector 
to Lord Hervey were successful, and the former had the good 
fortune to be admitted to an interview with the royal lady, who 
granted a letter in favour of the prisoners, addressed to the Privy 
Council. But the dye was cast, and the Council refused to with- 
draw the sentence. 

In the meantime, the regiment of the Black Watch was sent to 
Flanders, and as Hector had acquired a reputation for bravery, 
and moreover had shown an anxious desire to join the regiment, 
little difficulty was encountered by him in obtaining a commission 
in the Black Watch. Hector was lucky enough to have formed 
one of the officers of this regiment in sufficient time to be able to 
take part in the great and decisive battle of Fontenoy, a subject 
which leads the author into the details of the political relations of 
Europe at that era. He also presents an elaborate, and indeed, 
a very luminous account of the celebrated action. Some very 
curious collateral reflections are excited by the re-consideration of 
this battle, which refer to some very important questions relating 
to the truth of history. The author who undertook to give an 
account of its details, naturally applied himself to such investi- 
gations as would supply him with authentic materials for the 
purpose, and was not a little astonished to find, that so far as the 
English accounts of the battle went, they were not only scanty, 
but even contradictory, so prone are nations to be silent on their 
defeats. Consequently, the greatest difficulty was met with by the 
author in arriving at even a yague understanding from them, of the 
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rationale of the battle. Voltaire’s description, that which is 
mostly followed, except by Marshall Saxe, is no more than a 
continued series of compliments to the French generals, but which 
belong more naturally to a work of fiction, than they do to genuine 
history ; besides the work of Voltaire furnishes no clue whatever to 
the portion of the armies, and the site of the action. The English 
Earl Crawford, who fought on the side of the allies, has written an 
account, the only impression conveyed by which is the certaint 
that the failure on the side of the allies, was due altogether to the 
incapacity and discord of the leaders. Such is the condition of our 
materials for affording information on this great historical event: 
the French have therefore had no controul in the freedom with 
which they are always disposed to exaggerate their own achieve- 
ments, and this may be one cause why it is that up to this moment 
they hold up the memory of this great fight as a warning to 
England, that her standard borne against the French nation, has 
not always been accompanied by invincibility. One or two anec- 
dotes in connexion with the battle, will not be unwelcome to our 
readers.: 


‘‘ These six men (prisoners) were sent back by the Duke of Cumberland 
on the following day, from regard to their bravery. In resisting this des- 
perate attack, Voltaire tells (History of the War of 1741) that an English 
soldier drove his bayonet into the leg of the officer who headed the detach- 
ment, through the heavy hussar boot, with such violence, that he was 
unable to pull it out again; and the horse ran off with the bayonet stick- 
ing in its side through the unfortunate captain’s leg, and the butt-end 
trailing on the ground. Maddened with pain, the animal galloped among 
the lines, the musket tearing open both wounds in such a manner, that 
both died in a little while after.” —-Vol. iii. p. 200. 


Hector distinguished himself eminently in this great battle, and 
at one moment was in the act of seizing a French standard, when 
a blow from behind stunned him so that he was compelled to yield 
the precious prize. On turning round, the figure of his old perse- 
cutor, Crombie, stood before him, and Hector had the mortification 
of seeing the villain snatch up the fruits of his prowess, for 
Crombie had now possessed himself of the enemy’s flag. It 
appears that Crombie had also obtained a commission in the 
Black Watch, and had preceded the object of his vengeance to 
Flanders. 

The effect of the blow inflicted by Crombie on Hector, left the 
latter a prey to the enemy, and he consequently became a prisoner. 
He was conveyed to Paris, where, being on parole, he meets his old 
friend Duncan M‘Naughton, whom he had released from prison, 
and who, after the execution of his son in London, could no longer 
remain in his native country, but joined Clare’s Irish regiment 
which fought for the French king. Duncan invites Hector to jom 
the young pretender, then about to make a descent on Scotland ; 
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but Hector’s sense of duty and honour kept him still to his 
regiment, and his allegiance to the House of Hanover. It was 
stated by the author, that the king of France being at Fontenoy, 
noticed Hector in a particular manner, and now being in Paris he 
was invited by his majesty to the palace to attend one of the fetes 
given in commemoration of the great victory of Fontenoy. The 
description given of the fortuity and the adventures of Hector, 
amongst its scenes is carried out at length, and is, we believe, 
correct so far as respects its general fidelity to truth. 

The two powers, France and Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for an exchange of prisoners, and Hector was soon on 
board a vessel which bore him to Leith. On his arrival in 
Scotland he found that the battle of Culloden had only just been 
fought, and he is ordered to join the Black Watch now directed on 
a strong-hold of the rebels near Breadalbane. The regiment, to 
his great mortification, has Crombie for its leader. The soldiers 
attack the stronghold ; and Duncan M‘Naughton being one of its 
defenders, took a leading part in resisting the attack, during which 
he killed Crombie. This place becomes the final scene in which 
poetical justice is rendered to the whole dramatic company. 
Hector is recognised to be the son of General Lamont, and is 
married to Helen Ruthven. Jn the Black Watch we have a very 
valuable contribution to our historical novels. 





Art. III. 


1. A Selection of the Papers Showing the Nature of the Arrangements now 


in Progress in Bombay for providing a Supply of Silk. Parliamentary 
Papers. 1833. 


2. Memoires de la Societe Royale d’ Agriculture, Histoire Naturalle et Arts 
utiles de Lyon. 8vo. Lyons. 1833. 


3. Memoire de la Societe Royale d Agriculture et des Arts du Department 
de Seine et Ouse. 8vo. Versailles. 1833. 


Ir we cast our eyes on the recent and present state of silk manu- 
factures on the Continent, particularly in its chosen seat, the south 
of France, and in England, we shall find many elements developing 
themselves in the prospect which promise an ultimate victory to 
the latter in the great struggle for supremacy. The chief grounds 
on which we venture this prediction, are founded on the relations 
in which even now we stand to France as a rival in her silk pro- 
ductions ; the strides which we are making to reach the progress 
she has attained in this department, are almost crowned with 
success, and when at last we shall be placed on the same footing 
with her, which, we desire to know, is most likely to win the race 
VOL. 1. (1834) No. II. M | 
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in the end? England has already shown what she can effect in 

this manufacture, without even the important assistance of a home- 

growth of raw material which France enjoys. But even that 

advantage has its limits, and in the following paper, the reader will 

learn for what reasons it is that France has no hope of extending 

ny further the support which this advantage has so long afforded 
er. 

From the records of the Agricultural Society of Lyons, we gather 
some interesting intelligence respecting the subject of silk cultiva- 
tion. It may be necessary to state, that this society has devoted 
itself altogether to the great object of perfecting the growth of the 
silk-worm in the whole southern provinces of France. In fact, the 
comforts and the wealth of the inhabitants of those provinces are 
altogether connected with this branch. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of great consequence to this people to contemplate the 
extensive amount and rivalry with which their monopoly is about 
to be assailed, and to take such steps as will save their ancient 
trade from those infractions which the enterprise of European 
nations are about to make upon it. ‘The manufacture of silk is 
now established in Bavaria, and in Wurtemberg; in Prussia the 
planting of mulberries is conducted under the liberal encourage- 
ment of the government, upon a very extensive scale; mulberry 
plantations have also been laid down in Holland, as well as on 
the banks of the Wolga. Not only have the states northward of 
France, colonised, as it were, the materials of support for the silk- 
worms, but silk factories have been established in them which 
threaten the best produce of France, contending with them very 
firmly in the market. Indeed, not only do Switzerland, the north 
of Italy, and Austria, send silk goods to markets which were 
formerly supplied by France alone, but the provinces of the Rhine, 
and even manufacturers, as remote as the Russian dominions, 
bring silks to these markets. FEingland has declared hostilities 
against the silk manufacture of France in a manner so determined, 
that the French are quite apprehensive of the consequences, and 
her regulations for encouraging the growth of mulberries in her 
colonies, cannot fail to give an immense stimulus to the production 
of silk throughout her dominions. The climate of Jamaica, and 
that of the Indies, are so favourable for this purpose, as to be 
capable one day of being turned into silk stations as well as sugar 
and eotton colonies ; and, no doubt, British ships will be employed 
in bringing home silk for consumption in Great Britain, just as 
now they are occupied in importing unto that country sugar and 
cotton. Anticipations like this, are now the subject of deep 
meditation in France, and they give rise to an anxious spirit 
which has led, not only the government, but many local societies 
connected with agriculture, to consider what opportunities for 
improving the cultivation and manufacture of silk remain to be 
made useful in that country. 
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Hence we find, that the great community of Frenchmen, whose 
interests are immediately or indirectly involved in this important 
branch of commerce, are bestirrimg themselves, and are devoted to 
the investigation of such questions as these; what are the con- 
ditions exactly, under which the cultivation of silk is at present 
carried on in France? can improvements be introduced ? what are 
the hopes of something being done, either by means of extending 
the production, and by its better management? ‘These questions 
have been discussed at considerable length during the last few 
years in France, so that we may expect no small degree of light to 
have been thrown upon them by practical men. ‘The Secretary 
of the Academy of Lyons, M. Grognier, has shown great learning 
and research in tracing the history of the silk manufactory from 
the era of the middle ages, principally with the view of exhibiting 
the principal changes of locality which this production underwent 
since that period. 

In ancient times, silk-worms constituted a material of commerce 
peculiar altogether to the eastern world ; it was not until the first 
century or two of the Christian era that they were brought even 
to Constantinople. The animals sustained the climate of the 
shores of the Bosphorus so well, that the cultivation of them 
spread over the Peloponessus, the surface of which, in a compara- 
tively smal] interval of time, became covered with mulberry trees ; 
the importance of which, in its connexion with silk works, may 
be judged of when we find that it led to the creation of a new name 
for the whole territory. From that epoch we find silk manu- 
factures made, not only in India, China, and Persia, but also in 
Greece, and these were worn by the monarchy of the middle ages, 
and the chief persons about courts. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, Roger II., King of 
Sicily, who had been a Norman prince, conquered some of the 
principal places in the Morea, in which he found numerous 
establishments for the manufacture of silk, and being a prudent 
ruler, he lost no time in transferring the manufacture to Palermo. 
The delay which occurred in the introduction of the silk-worm 
into Kurope, was not owing to the want of mulberry trees, for they 
had been cultivated in it long before even the time of Justinian, 
but it was altogether because nothing was known of the worm, at 
least in reference to its weaving faculties. Being a native of the 
east, it naturally attracted the attention of the inhabitants of that 
portion of the world, who began by encouraging it in the formation 
of the silk, without having any notion of the use to which it was 
afterwards so happily converted. Authentic history shows that 
the Moors, during their domination in Spain, cultivated mulberry 
trees, and reared silk-worms, at an era when all the eastern silk 
came from Greece. The barons, on their return from the 
crusades, planted mulberries around their castles, and yet it 
would appear that no manufactures of silks were known in lrance 
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before the reign of Louis XI. That monarch not only planted 
mulberries in his park at Plessis-les-Tours, but founded the great 
manufacture of Lyons, to which, as a central point, he united 
Italians from Florence and Lucca, expatriated at the period in 
consequence of the sanguinary quarrels of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelines. The author of the treatise to which we are now 
directing the readers attention, states that he took some pains to 


ascertain the facts which he states in respect of the early history of 


the French silk manufacture, and he found that the manufacture of 
silk in Lyons was solely the work of Louis XI., cruel and tyrannical 
as he had been, and not of Francis I., as is generally supposed. 
It was about four years after silk was worked in Lyons, that it 
was introduced into Tours. 

Whilst the pursuit of the history of silk forms a subject of great 
attention in France, the consideration of the details of its cultivation 
has also been extensively discussed. No less a personage than the 
Prefect of the department of the Rhine, M. de Gasparin, has taken 
a great deal of pains to diffuse interesting information on the 
subject, and he shows in a work, of much value, the principal 
difficulties which will attend any attempt in Trance to extend the 
cultivation of silk beyond its present limits, in the southern portion 
of that country. This gentleman speaks from personal acquaint- 
ance with the practical agriculture of that part of France, and his 
observations, therefore, will prove the more worthy of attention. 

Scientific men were formerly of opinion, that the same climate 
which answered for breeding silk-worms, was also best fitted for 
mulberry trees, and that where the one did not grow, the other 
could not be cultivated. But this has only proved an unfounded 
theory, inasmuch as for ages, silk-worms which formed the riches 
of one country, when brought to another where mulberries grew in 
perfection, were seen to fail altogether in the nature of the produc- 
tion. The white mulberry appears to thrive very well in the cold 
regions of Silesia ; the black species, which will sustain the silk- 
worm, is indegenous to England, and to the whole of the north of 
Europe, as far as Upsal in Sweden ; in these northern climates 
also, silk-worms have been reared, anda very fine silk manufactured 
from their silk. Thus is the position made out on undoubted 
evidence, that the natural limits of the cultivation of silk are not 
yet determined, and that there is no reason for believing that any 
obstacle exists to prevent the extension of this cultivation over the 
whole continent of Europe. ling 

But, generally speaking, the cultivation of a particular article 1s 
not limited alone by boundaries which climate and temperature may 
raise against it; it is also subjected to those boundaries which 
economy places before it. As an example of the way in which this 
agent operates in practice, it may be mentioned, that up to Lyons 
the olive bears fruit, but beyond that this tree is not cultivated, 
because its produce would no longer repay the expense of its culti- 
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vation. In truth, success in the attempt to produce vegetable food, 
will depend entirely on the amount of the population which may 
be ure 8 available to undertake its labours. Thus there are econo- 
mical limits, as well as statistical limits, to the existence of a parti- 
cular sort of cultivation in particular districts ; and there are still 
other limits to it, which arise not from the want of population, but 


~ in consequence of the confirmed habits of that population in a 


totally distinct employment ; and it is to this latter cause that most 
French writers attribute the want of cultivation of silk in the 
northern division of France. The various facts which have been 
collected in reference to this subject, furnish very intelligible 
grounds for explaining consequences which at first appear enve- 
loped in mystery. 

The establishment of silk cultivation in any given district must 
always depend, first, on the amount of the population,—and next, 
upon the mode in which employment is distributed amongst them: 
every thing in this department, as in almost every other, is accom- 
plished by human industry. Now, when the period arrives at 
which the silk-worm is about to discontinue its existence in the 
open air, it requires a greater degree of strength, so that a con- 
siderable addition to its nutrition is essential. In the south of 
France, this season occurs generally in May, when the whole of the 
other agricultural labours are suspended in the farms, and the 
labourers are all employed exclusively with the silk-worms.— 
Farmers, their wives, children, and servants, are seen pulling the 
leaves of the mulberry, carrying and distributing them to the silk- 
worms ; frequently even they are obliged to employ labourers from 
other districts to assist them in this work. Small proprietors, and 
a good number of labourers, are likewise employed in the cultivation 
of silk-worms. In the department of Vaucluse, the whole of the 
rural population is exclusively engaged, in the season of which we 
speak, with the silk-worms. There is no doubt but the other 
departments of agriculture must suffer from neglect during this time, 
but very fortunately the season usually arrives when the fallowing 
is completed, and the mowing season scarcely ever begins until the 
silk-worm one is over. 

In the district just mentioned, it is the custom to let the land 
lie idle every second year, and, consequently, half of it is always 
out of cultivation. The object of this is to do away with a great 
portion of the expense of agricultural labour, since there is so large 
a share of it wholly devoted to the silk-worm. In those parts of 
the district where the practice of fallowing is abolished, where 
weeding and the formation of meadows offer so much new em- 
ployment in the spring season, it is evident that the usual labourers 
will not have the activity necessary for supplying silk-worms.— 
There is, therefore, an unavoidable necessity to call in strangers, 
which are a great source of expense, and the dread of which is 
very often the motive with farmers to give up silk-worm cultivation. 
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At the season to which we have just been adverting, there is 
required for as many silk-worms as will produce one hundred kilo- 
grammes weight of cocoons per day, a weight of mulberry leaves 
“ane to two hundred kilogrammes. The French kilogramme is 
about two pounds three ounces of our avoirdupois. An average 
workman would gather all these leaves in a day; besides, there 
is a woman necessary to take care of every one fifty kilogrammes 
of cocoons, and the calculation is, that this season one hundred 
kilogrammes of cocoons require two-thirds of a whole day. It is, 
therefore, obvious, that the quantity of cocoons furnished by silk- 
worms in a given place is limited by the condition of the rural 
population in the May season. 

But there are other circumstances which materially influence the 
diffuston of silk-worm cultivation ; such, for instance, as the nature 
of the tenure held by the proprietor of a mulberry farm. In all 
places where the silk cultivation is in a flourishing condition, it is 
found that there is a remarkably small division of property—that 
is, the farms are very contracted. This is the case in the moun- 
tainous parts of Milan, in Piedmont, Provence, Languedoc, and 
Dauphine. In fact, the same remarkable state of things exists in 
China and India. Thus, every holder of land in these parts has 
his own supply of mulberry leaves, and is consequently exempted 
from the necessity of making yearly advances in order to purchase 
the leaves. Besides, the establishments are in general on a small 
seale, which is a strong reason, as shown by experience, for ex- 
pecting that they should succeed. In places where the farms are 
extensive, fresh difficulties to silk cultivation are found: indivi- 
duals who are actually engaged in the cultivation, are persons 
merely hired by the proprietors, and will not give that attention 
and care to the business which would be afforded by those whose 
interests are directly involved in the success of the speculation. 
Again—under such circumstances, the cultivation is more preca- 
rious, inasmuch as one failure affects at once an extensive esta- 
blishment of silk cultivation. Neither will any facilities be given 
to this cultivation by the system prevailing in France, in some 
parts where. land belonging to townspeople are left to farmers as 
agents for their cultivation. In short, it is the deliberate conclu- 
sion of every rational mind, that the present state of the relations 
between the owners of the soil and the tenants in France, will not 
allow of any extension of the silk cultivation. 

Here, therefore, the hopes of the French would have been finally 
lost, were it not that a penetrating countryman of theirs had suc- 
ceeded in finding out a remedy. He discovered that, in some 
eastern countries, the mulberry was treated as we treat our corn— 
that is, it was sown as a yearly crop. An attempt to repeat the 
process has succeeded in the neighbourhood of Turin, and the 
French cultivators are delighted at the discovery, for it gets rid at 
once of all the obstacles which we have been describing to the pro- 
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gress of silk cultivation. The gentleman who, by his labours, 
has conferred this favour on his country, is M. Bonafous, who has 
added to the compliment, by pointing out a species of the mulberry, 
which is a native of the Philippine Islands, as fit for the French 
soil, and for the cultivation of this species, he has offered a hand- 
some premium. His announcement of the prize is accompanied by 
an account of the advantages which the cultivation of it possesses ; 
and, amongst other recommendations belonging to it, is this, that 
the leaves may be gathered by women and children, without any of 
that risk of personal danger which is so imminent at present, in 
consequence of the height of the trees. 

Not long since a large establishment was formed at a place 
called Senart, in the department of the Seine and Oise, for breed- 
ing silk-worms. The mulberry chosen for cultivation in this place 
was the white species, with large leaves: it was planted in a sandy 
soil, and was not put down to any great depth. In a half hectare 
of land in this place, five hundred dwarf plants are received. The 
hectare consists of a little more than two of our acres. In four 
years these plants yield from fifteen to twenty pounds each of leaves, 
so that it may be expected that in the sixth year a half hectare will 
yield about ten thousand pounds weight of these leaves, which will 
afford nutrition to as many silk-worms as will furnish a quantity of 
silk that will fetch about 850 francs. Upon the whole, the experi- 
ment has proved successful, and great hopes are entertained that 
its effects will be followed by important results in France. 

From the consideration of silk cultivation in France, we turn to 
the efforts which have been made in our own dominions for the 
purpose of extending this cultivation. We have seen no adequate 
account of the proceedings which have been of late years pursued by 
our government in this department of its general duty, and it will 
be our task to give a summary of what has been accomplished by 
it in India, were it only to show how much may be effected by 
zeal and discretion. 

It appears that two British merchants, trading to the East Indies, 
were induced, in the year 1827, to apply to the Bengal govern- 
ment to allow of experiments to be made for the purpose of trying 
an experiment in that Presidency in the cultivation of silk. The 
government agreed, and silk-worms, under proper superintendance, 
were sent to the prison of Ahmadnuggur. ‘The example thus given 
was followed by several persons, and, amongst others, a Mr. 
Mutte, a native of Italy, eagerly entered into a speculation of the 
kind, in which he was materially assisted by the British merchants 
just mentioned. In the hope of improving the silk of Bombay, it 
was further suggested, in the year 1831, by the merchants, that 
it would be advisable to obtain from Egypt, Italy, and St. Helena, 
both silk-worms’ eggs and mulberry trees, for in those places the 
trees and the worms were of the best quality. It is proper to pause 
here, fer the purpose of noticing that raw silk had been long made 
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in Bengal. The silk-worm, however, does not appear to be a native 
of India, and to have been transferred to Bengal from the northern 
provinces of China, as was the case with the worms brought to 
“urope. The domesticated silk-worms of Bengal are various, but 
all are inferior in the quality of their produce to the Chinese silk- 
worm. Attempts have been made to renew the breed in Bengal, 
by bringing eggs from China ; but the worm has been found very 
rapidly to degenerate when retained for a short time in Bengal. 
This is a curious fact, particularly when taken in connexion with 
the well-known circumstance that in Italy, Spain, in the south of 
France, and in Constantinople, silks of the finest texture are made 
equal in quality to those of China. An experiment has been tried 
in India with some of the best European breed of silk-worms, but 
without success ; whilst at St. Helena the best results were pro- 
duced by a similar experiment. In this latter island four species 
of silk-worms are cultivated, one of which, having been transmitted 
from Piedmont, is superior to the rest. There has been also suc- 
cessfully grown in St. Helena, one of the best species of the mul- 
berry, the large-leaved sort, well known to the Italians, and 
prized by them under the name of “ Doppia.’”’ ‘The foliage affords 
a great proportion of nourishment to the silk-worm. The success 
which attended the St. Helena experiments induced the govern- 
ment to send there for eggs and plants, and the same application 
was made to the Consul at Mgypt (as we have already mentioned) 
in the same year, 1831. 

The eggs and mulberries sent from St. Helena were packed up 
in the followmg manner :—Portions of the eggs were attached to 
paper merely, and put into bottles, with muslin on the mouths: 
another series of eggs in bottles was buried in charcoal, and 
placed in a nailed box. The eggs which were obtained in Italy 
were carried out from Malta by the Earl of Clare: they were 
packed on the same plan. One paper of eggs was put into a phial, 
covered with a piece of muslin, and without a cork ; the second 
was in a corked phial; the third in a phial with dry wood ashes ; 
the fourth in a phial with dry sand; and the fifth in a phial with 
powdered charcoal: all the phials but the first were closely corked 
and placed in a box of powdered charcoal. 

The St. Helena eggs arrived safe, and were immediately placed 
under the care of the Italian (Mr. Mutte) at Poonah. Those carried 
out by Lord Clare were nearly all spoiled, in consequence of his 
long detention at sea. The latter were procured by means of our 
Consul General (Mr. Barker) at Alexandria, who had himself in- 
troduced the silk-worm and mulberry-seed from Piedmont into 
Egypt, and established their cultivation with great success on the 
banks of the Orontes, in a populous district near Antioch. 

The experiment, so far as it has gone in India, appears to have 
been unattended with success. A great deal of the imperfection of 
its silk manufacture is doubtless owing to the deficiency of mechanical 
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power ; and the objections to it on the part of the best judges in this 
country, who examined the fabric, chiefly affect the manner in which 
the cocoons had been drawn into fibres, and by no means the 
quality of the silk. 





Art. 1V.—Report from the Select Committee on Parochial Registration, 


with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be Printed. 1833. 


In this large Report we have the results of an investigation, by a 
Parliamentary Committee, into the very imperfect state of our 
registers of births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials, as 
compared with those of most of the civilized countries of Europe. 
As the details which have been thus collected are not only im- 
portant in their nature, but also highly interesting, we shall at 
once proceed to present them before our readers. 

The first attempt on the part of the authorities of the country to 
create a means of recording the marriages, births, and burials, was 
made in the reign of Henry VIII., when the Lord Privy Seal 
issued an injunction, commanding that every parish should be pro- 
vided with a book and coffer, in which the parson was to write 
down all weddings, christenings, &c., under a penalty of 3s. 4d. 
Several other orders were subsequently issued in the following 
reigns for the same purpose. Lord Burghley urged the adoption 
of a general register ; but nothing specific was accomplished until 
1653, when the Law Reform Committee made a draft of a plan, 
which was made a law by the Parliament. It was intituled, “ An 
Act how Marriages shall be solemnized and registered, and also 
for a register of Births and Bunals.” This Act treated marriage 
as a civil contract to be solemnized before a Justice of Peace, and 
directed that a person should be chosen in each parish to be the 
parish registrar ; that he should be provided with a register-book, 
and receive 12d. for every entry of marriage, and 4d. for every 
entry of birth and death. 

This state of things continued until the Revolution, when the 
registry, not of baptisms, but of births, was enforced, as a sort of 
source of revenue to the State. By an Act of the 6th and 7th of 
William and Mary, the clergy were compelled to act, gratuitously, 
as civil officers, to collect information respecting all births, mar- 
riages, &c., in their parishes, of whatever denomination the parties 
might be; and a tax was set upon each, which reverted exclusively 
to the State. But the plan could not succeed, and another one 
was adopted, whereby parents were bound by a penalty to give 
notice of the birth of their child, and to pay 6d. to the clergyman. 
This tax did not last long; but in 1783 a stamp duty of 3d. was 
imposed on every entry of burials, marriages, births, or christenings, 
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to be demanded by each clergyman from the undertaker, or parties 
married, or the parents of a child whose birth or christening was 
registered ; but in 1794 this Act was repealed. At present the 
parochial registers for baptisms and burials are regulated entirel 

by Sir George Rose’s Act, which was passed in 1812, for the 
better regulating and preserving parish and other registers of births; 
marriages, and burials in England. But, as a practical measure, 
this Act has turned out a great failure ; for although the title in- 
cludes the word births, yet there is not a single provision in the 
statute for that purpose: the statute directs the receiving and 
arranging, aud indexing all copies of registers, and making reports 
to bishops ; but no compensation is awarded for this great labour. 
There is in this extraordinary statute a clause for appropriating 
penalties, but no penalties are imposed in it, save that of trans- 
portation ; and the drawer of the bill must have been a very curious 
observer of human nature, if he thought that any informer would 
come forward to prosecute, seeing that his reward would only be to 
share the punishment of the delinquent! But the utility of these 


registers at present is quite set aside, for the Courts have deter- 


mined against their validity in almost every instance where these 
registers have been presented as evidence. 

Such being the nature of the law relating to parochial registra- 
tion, the Parliamentary Committee proceeded to take evidence as 
to the excellence or defects of those laws, as to their practical ope- 
ration, and particularly as to their merits as compared with those 
of the arrangements made in other countries for corresponding 
purposes. With this object in view, the Committee called before 
them several clergymen of the established Church, gentlemen of 
the legal profession, authors devoted to antiquarian researches, men 
of science attached to statistical inquiries, medical gentlemen who 
are interested in obtaining information on the extent and causes of 
mortality, together with some well acquainted with the civil state of 
foreign countries. Amongst the witnesses were dissenters of all 
hues, and several of them gave accounts of the manner in which the 
registers are kept. We shall select those which appear the most 
worthy of attention. 

With respect to the Jews, the evidence of Mr. J. L. Goldsmid 
is very interesting. He states, that there are registers kept at each 
of the synogogues ; but then these are under no legislative prescrip- 
tion, and therefore, in some respects, they must be imperfect. It 
appears that the registry of marriages and of burials amongst the 
Jews may be uniformly relied on, because at the celebration of a 
marriage, as well as at all burials, an official person attends, and 
he takes care to record the events with the usual particulars. But 
in reference to the births of the Jews, there is a great degree of 
difference, for more is left to individual exertion, and, therefore, 
there is more neglect. It would appear, that the naming and the 
circumcision of male children are most usually performed in the 
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house of the parents of the child. The operation of circumcision 
is described as one of great delicacy, and requiring great surgical 
skill; and no one can do it but a fit and proper person, who can 
show that he is properly authorized. The whole number of the 
circumcisers in the metropolis does not exceed three or four. Now 
it happens, that in most cases the circumciser registers the birth, 
and sometimes it is done by the parents ; but in many cases there 
is great neglect. ‘The course for those Jews in respectable circum- 
stances, is to have the operation done in their own houses, and then 
to go to the synagogue, and have the name of the child registered. 
The fee is only ls., and this all pay without distinction. In the 
case of a girl, the father goes to the synagogue, and there names 
her, making an offering to the poor according to his circumstances. 

The society of the Quakers has been very particular about all 
their registers. The registers of births are in two birth-notes, 
one of which is delivered to the parents, the other being registered 
by the society. At each monthly meeting a suitable member is 
appointed a registrar of births, marriages, and burials. No mis- 
take which may happen in a register is to be erased—it is cor- 
rected simply by drawing a line through the erroneous statement, 
so as to leave it still legible, and then what should have been writ- 
ten is inserted near it, and authenticated by the registrar, who 
writes his initials under it. No contractions are allowed to be used 
in filling up the usual forms of registers, except in the case of 
dates. The registrar, after entering the notes in his book, for- 
wards the birth-notes to the quarterly meeting, when they are 
placed in a proper book, and indoual The society admits persons 
not belonging to their body to be buried in their grounds, on con- 
dition that the burial takes place in conformity with the usual mode 
adopted in the case of Quakers ; but the registrar, of course, must 
carefully note the circumstance. Witnesses, in all cases, are obliged 
to certify births, in all cases where they have been present at the 
birth. No fees whatever are taken on any of these occasions, and 
the whole course of the regulations for securing certainty and au- 
thenticity to the registers is completed. with the most admirable 
precision. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Quakers should 
never feel any inconvenience from the present state of the law with 
regard to the registry of births or deaths. 

In no other case, save that of the Quakers, who have acted alto- 
gether on an independent footing, have we any report except that 
which is unfavourable to the present system of registration ; and if 
we carry out our inquiries still further, and see how the system 
operates in other ways, we shall have strong reasons before us 
calling for reform. Thus, as long as the present law continues, we 
can have no certainty as to the facts which make up the materials 
for enabling us to judge of the proportion of annual mortality. No 
registry is supplied by this system which can be relied on. Mr. 
Finlayson has been directed, for example, to draw up a table to 
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enable the government to carry into effect a most important scheme 
for granting life annuities to the industrious poor in old age. This 
gentleman declares that he is unable to determine, from existin 

parochial registers, the rate of mortality to which the industrious 
poor are peculiarly subject: he is obliged to set down rates which 
he is convinced are more than the parties ought to pay, being the 
amount of the rates which should be demanded from the nobility 
and gentry of England, if they could be supposed to be in a con- 
dition which would induce them to purchase such annuities. It is, 
then, a great hardship that the benevolent purposes intended by 
this measure should be almost completely counteracted, because, 
while the law of mortality prevailing amongst the mass of people 
remains unknown, no actuary can assign the lowest rate of contri- 
bution that can be exacted. Mr. Finlayson (who is the actuary of 
the National Debt Office) finding the evidences of the state of 
mortality in this country so imperfect, was induced to resort to 
the public register at Ostend, in Flanders, in order to procure an 
approximation to the rate of mortality which prevails in this country 
amongst the working classes. His knowledge of the perfection 
with which the registry was taken in Ostend, was the result of an 
accidental residence on his part in that town. In consequence of an 
affliction in his family, he was detained there for some months, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed ultimately led to a 
communication with the officers who kept the birth and burial 
registers. The system on which these registers are kept, he says, 
is perfectly accurate, so far as the duration of life is concerned. It 
appears that in that town, twenty-four hours after the birth of a 
child, it must be registered under a certain penalty; the civic 
officers also must see the child, to determine its sex. The father 
must next furnish a declaration of the day and hour when the child 
was born, of his (the father’s) name, employment, residence, age, 
place of birth, his wife’s christian and maiden name and place of 
birth ; the whole of which is transcribed in the records of the town. 
The poorer classes are in the habit of bringing the child to the 
town-house. The same proceeding is deemed essential in case of 
death. Mr. Finlayson, in making this statement, mentions that 
he is only giving an account of what actually happened to himself; 
and he says that the town clerk assured him that it was impossible 
for any one of the town to lose his inheritance, so easy was it to 
trace his descent for any number of years. Mr. Finlayson being 
asked by the Committee what advantages in statistical calculations 
he was able to derive from the mode in which the registers at Ostend 
were kept, replied in a very decided manner. He was enabled, he 
said, to determine by these registers the expectations of life, and 
the values of annuities and of life insurance for each sex, and at 
every age, from the birth; he found from them, too, that the 
mortality on the whole population (consisting of eleven thousand 
souls) was annually at the rate of | death in every 36 and one- 
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eighth, or 8 deaths for every 289 of the population. In this coun- 
try, Mr. Finlayson says, it is gravely stated, even in Parliament, 
that the rate of mortality is in some counties of England only 1 in 
65, or eight in 520; but this he declares to be a manifest impossi- 
bility, because, if only 1 in 65 die in a year, then it follows, as an 
inevitable consequence, that the mean duration of life of an infant 
newly born is 64 years and a half; and that, therefore, the extreme 
of life must be near 130 years! but the undoubted fact is, that 
the general mean duration of life in [England does not exceed 36 
years. Mr. Finlayson was also able to determine the rate of 
mortality in early infancy, a subject completely unknown in this 
country. From the registers of Flanders, he was able to infer that 
of all the children born in that country, a number less than one- 
fifth die in the first year, and of these exactly one-fourth expire in 
the first month: tous it happens, then, in Flanders, that when 
10,000 male infants are born, 8,021 only would survive the first 
year; but if the same number of females were born, 8,219 would 
survive the first year. 

The Committee, after receiving ample testimony from all quar- 
ters at home as to the inexpediency of continuing the present very 
imperfect system of registers of births, burials, &c., sought in the 
Continent those examples which, from their results, might be 
adopted, in order to a wholesome improvement. Through the 
obliging assistance of the Foreign Office, they were able to obtain 
accounts on this subject from countries on the Continent, of which 
a general abstract is given. 

In Spain, it appears that the forms are much superior to ours : 
we find that the vicar or curate in each parish is charged with the 
care of the parochial archives; that for this purpose a place is 
assigned in every parish church, with a clerk to inscribe in the 
books the names as well of the parties themselves, as those who 
come to demand extracts of the registers. In all parts of Spain 
the same scheme of registry is employed, as the most secure, sim- 
ple, and perspicuous method for insuring the proper delivery of 
certificates when required. In the register of marriages in Spain, 
we find the names of each of the parties in full, their birth places, 
their parents, and the birth places of those parents; and next, 
the names of the two sponsors, and two witnesses. The register 
of baptism contains not only the names of the infant, of the parents, 
and of their places of birth, but also of the paternal grandfather 
and mother, and also their native places. The register of deaths 
specifies whether the deceased was married or single, whether he 
died testate or intestate, and if in the former case, who made his 
will. 

At Berne, the time of the child’s birth, the maiden name of his 
mother, and the place where the marriage of the parents took 
place, appear in the baptismal registers, and in the register of 
deaths: the maiden name of a married woman is always entered. 
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In Austria, the Catholic clergy are almost exclusively the regis. 
trars. ‘The imperial order by which the registers are regulated 
bears the date of 1784: it ordains that, in the case of marriages, 
the minister to perform the ceremony is bound above all things to 
satisfy himself that the intended union is not invalidated by any 
of the legal disabilities enumerated in certain sections of the general 
Civil Code; and he will require great examination, and even the 
testimony of witnesses, to obtain this conscientious knowledge, 
particularly in cases where parties apply to be married at a place 
distant from their ordinary residence. The priests are particularly 
enjoined to consider care and accuracy in these registers to be most 
important obligations, these being documents of the first import- 
ance to the public administration, as well as to the interests of 
private families. The certificates drawn from these documents are 
received in the law courts of Austria as unexceptionable sources of 
evidence. We are informed by the Committee in their Report, 
that the Clergy of Austria are perfectly impartial in receiving 
Protestants as well as Catholics, who choose to make use of the 
registers. So strict is the law in Austria respecting the registry 
of births, that midwives and accoucheurs must notify all births 
with which they become acquainted in the course of their profes- 
sional employments ; and in case of neglect to do so, the penalty is 
to suspend them from the exercise of their calling. In these regis- 
ters, the maiden name of the mother is inserted ; and in the register 
of mortality, the date of the death, the age of the deceased, and 
the malady and mode of death, are also set forth; and there is 
either an inspection of the dead, or the physicians in ordinary and 
local surgeons are bound to inform the minister, in writing, of the 
distemper of each patient whom they have attended. The bishops, 
during their visitations throughout their dioceses, are required to 
call for the production of these registers from the inferior clergy. 
This is not all, for at the end of every year the registrar must 
extract from his books an account for the previous year, divided in 
columns, and in regular forms: this he must transmit to the Office 
of Conscriptions, as it is called, and to the Office of the Circle. 

Before we leave the subject of Austria, it may be useful to refer 
to the regulations which its government have established with 
respect to the registration of illegitimate children. The registrars, 
in all such cases, are required, as far as they possibly can, to 
establish that the person alleged to be the mother of the child, is 
really such ; that the name given in by her is her real name, that 
the individual alleged to be the lawful husband of the child’s 
mother, be actually such, and that he has been so for the last seven 
months, that in case he has not been lawfully married to the 
child’s mother for full six months, or that no lawful marriage has 
intervened between him and the mother of the child, he has 
himself made declaration of his being the father of the child: and 
lastly, that the name declared by him, is bond fide his name. 
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With respect to the first point, the assertion of the woman bringing 
the child, that she is the mother, the registrar is not to be satisfied 
with her assertion, and it is, therefore, required that the midwife, 
or accoucheur, should confirm her : again, two witnesses, if possible, 
must prove that she is giving her right name: but in case two 
witnesses cannot be had, then the minister enters the mother’s 
name, and applies to the local magistracy, who will instantly set 
on foot such inquiries as must lead to the truth. If a mother, 
presenting a child for registry, owns that she is single, and does 
not require the insertion of the father’s name, then the child shall 
be entered as illegitimate ; but if she confesses herself single, and 
still wishes the name of the father to be inserted, the minister will 
then require a confession from the alleged father. In fact, the 
regulations, as we now describe them, were so exceedingly rigid, 
that we find the government at last yielding to the necessity of 
relaxing their severity. Accordingly, in 1813, we find a series of 
fresh regulations, which expressly modify the previous ones. They 
declare, that the whole object of the regulations was, first, to 
provide for the authentic registration of illegitimate births, b 
obtaining, in the most certain manner, the real names of bot 
parents, and of the children being born in marriage ; and secondly, 
in recording the birth of illegitimate children, to prevent the names 
of married men from being entered as their fathers; it follows, 
therefore, say the authors of the new regulations, that the cer- 
tainty respecting the real name of the mother of the child, may 
be dispensed .with, if she have owned the illegitimacy of the 
child, and if no desire be evinced by her to have the name of 
the father of this child recorded. ‘The existing laws, indeed, 
seemed to have in view, to protect those unfortunate women who 
had become mothers, without being married, against any impor- 
tunity for the purpose of inducing them to disclose their real 
names. 

The most interesting of the systems of registration which has 
fallen under our notice, is that of Prussia; in that kingdom the 
marriages, births, and deaths of persons belonging to the Christian 
religion, are all registered under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and this appears very natural, inasmuch as all these 
ceremonies, marriage, baptism, and burial, requires the presence of 
the clergyman who is invested with ecclesiastical power in any given 
place. The extract made from these registers is the only legal 
proof admitted in the courts of what they record. The Jews, being 
the only persons who are not Christians inhabiting Prussia, have 
registers which are regularly kept by their rabbins in places where 
Synagogues exist; but in those parts where there are no syna- 
gogues, the Jewish registers are kept by the local police. In all 
the other places the elders keep the registers of those people. 
The custody of the registers of the general parochial population, is 
entrusted to the pastor of the parish. The duty of having the 
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In Austria, the Catholic clergy are almost exclusively the regis. 
trars. ‘The imperial order by which the registers are regulated 
bears the date of 1784: it ordains that, in the case of marriages, 
the minister to perform the ceremony is bound above all things to 
satisfy himself that the intended union is not invalidated by any 
of the legal disabilities enumerated in certain sections of the general 
Civil Code ; and he will require great examination, and even the 
testimony of witnesses, to obtain this conscientious knowledge, 
particularly in cases where parties apply to be married at a place 
distant from their ordinary residence. The priests are particularly 
enjoined to consider care and accuracy in these registers to be most 
important obligations, these being documents of the first import- 
ance to the public administration, as well as to the interests of 
private families. The certificates drawn from these documents are 
received in the law courts of Austria as unexceptionable sources of 
evidence. We are informed by the Committee in their Report, 
that the Clergy of Austria are perfectly impartial in receiving 
Protestants as well as Catholics, who choose to make use of the 
registers. So strict is the law in Austria respecting the registry 
of births, that midwives and accoucheurs must notify all births 
with which they become acquainted in the course of their profes- 
sional employments ; and in case of neglect to do so, the penalty is 
to suspend them from the exercise of their calling. In these regis- 
ters, the maiden name of the mother is inserted ; and in the register 
of mortality, the date of the death, the age of the deceased, and 
the malady and mode of death, are also set forth; and there is 
either an inspection of the dead, or the physicians in ordinary and 
local surgeons are bound to inform the minister, in writing, of the 
distemper of each patient whom they have attended. The bishops, 
during their visitations throughout their dioceses, are required to 
call for the production of these registers from the inferior clergy. 
This is not all, for at the end of every year the registrar must 
extract from his books an account for the previous year, divided in 
columns, and in regular forms: this he must transmit to the Office 
of Conscriptions, as it is called, and to the Office of the Circle. 

Before we leave the subject of Austria, it may be useful to refer 
to the regulations which its government have established with 
respect to the registration of illegitimate children. The registrars, 
in all such cases, are required, as far as they possibly can, to 
establish that the person alleged to be the mother of the child, is 
really such ; that the name given in by her is her real name, that 
the individual alleged to be the lawful husband of the child’s 
mother, be actually such, and that he has been so for the last seven 
months, that in case he has not been lawfully married to the 
child’s mother for full six months, or that no lawful marriage has 
intervened between him and the mother of the child, he has 
himself made declaration of his being the father of the child: and 
lastly, that the name declared by him, is bond fide his name. 
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With respect to the first point, the assertion of the woman bringing. 
the child, that she is the mother, the registrar is not to be satisfied 
with her assertion, and it is, therefore, required that the midwife, 
or accoucheur, should confirm her: again, two witnesses, if possible, 
must prove that she is giving her right name: but in case two 
witnesses cannot be had, then the minister enters the mother’s 
name, and applies to the local magistracy, who will instantly set 
on foot such inquiries as must lead to the truth. If a mother, 
presenting a child for registry, owns that she is single, and does 
not require the insertion of the father’s name, then the child shall 
be entered as illegitimate ; but if she confesses herself single, and 
still wiskes the name of the father to be inserted, the minister will 
then require a confession from the alleged father. In fact, the 
regulations, as we now describe them, were so exceedingly rigid, 
that we find the government at last yielding to the necessity of 
relaxing their severity. Accordingly, in 1813, we find a series of 
fresh regulations, which expressly modify the previous ones. ‘They 
declare, that the whole object of the regulations was, first, to 
provide for the authentic registration of illegitimate births, by 
obtaining, in the most certain manner, the real names of both 
parents, and of the children being born in marriage ; and secondly, 
in recording the birth of illegitimate children, to prevent the names 
of married men from being entered as their fathers ; it follows, 
therefore, say the authors of the new regulations, that the cer- 
tainty respecting the real name of the mother of the child, may 
be dispensed .with, if she have owned the illegitimacy of the 
child, and if no desire be evinced by her to have the name of 
the father of this child recorded. ‘The existing laws, indeed, 
seemed to have in view, to protect those unfortunate women who 
had become mothers, without being married, against any impor- 
tunity for the purpose of inducing them to disclose their real 
names. 

The most interesting of the systems of registration which has 
fallen under our notice, is that of Prussia; in that kingdom the 
marriages, births, and deaths of persons belonging to the Christian 
religion, are all registered under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and this appears very natural, inasmuch as all these 
ceremonies, marriage, baptism, and burial, requires the presence of 
the clergyman who is invested with ecclesiastical power in any given 
place. ‘The extract made from these registers is the only legal 
proof admitted in the courts of what they record. The Jews, being 
the only persons who are not Christians inhabiting Prussia, have 
registers which are regularly kept by their rabbins in places where 
Syhagogues exist; but in those parts where there are no syna- 
gogues, the Jewish registers are kept by. the local police. In all 
the other places the elders keep the registers of those people. 
The custody of the registers of the general parochial population, is 
entrusted to the pastor of the parish. ‘The duty of having the 
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children baptised, very properly devolves altogether on the parents, 
and the penalty inflicted upon them for a neglect of their duty, is 
not a little singular. Should a parent in Prussia neglect to have 
his child baptised within the term of six weeks after its birth, the 
unhappy man is absolutely set down as a madman ; his neglect is 
contemplated by the law as an overt act of insanity, and legal 
proceedings are forthwith taken to appoint a guardian over him! 
We fear that Prussia would prove by no means a suitable residence, 
at least for any of the respectable body who constitutute the 
Baptists of this country. With the exceptions just specified, the 
law gives no coercive means by which the registry of baptisms, &c., 
may be enforced, but it imposes on the clergyman of the parish 
the obligation of registering those acts when they occur, and for 
that purpose there are correctional, and even penalties for neglect, 
fraudulent subtraction, or forgery. 

The directions for the forms of the Prussian registers, are very 
special and exact. The transcript of the act is made on the spot, 
and the date expressed, not in figures, but letters; a duplicate of 
the register, written in the handwriting of the pastor, is then 
faithfully made by the sacristan of the parish, and the original 
being deposited in the archives of the parish church, the duplicate 
is sent to the court of justice in the same district. The object of 
this arrangement, is to guard against accidents by fire. The 
bishops, in their visitations, are strictly enjoined to see that the 
registers are all correct and properly taken care of. We shall give 
some account of the forms of those registers below, and will only 
now speak of the manner in which applications are made for the 
registering of illegitimate children. When the mother of an 
illegitimate child objects to declare who the father is, the pastor 
ought to detain her: but he is bound, at the same time, to find 
out if the mother have sufficient means to support and bring up 
the child. If he sees any reason to doubt that she has those 
means, he is bound to give information respecting the case to the 
civil authorities ; if, however, the name of the father be declared, 
the pastor writes it down, describing the way in which he derived 
his knowledge of the person. If the putative father, on being 
examined, denies the woman’s statement, or if he cannot be 
found, either because he lives at a great distance, or because his 
residence is unknown, than the pastor cannot enter his name, but 
with all due despatch must give up his name to the next magistrate 
to take such steps for the provision of the child as the case will 
admit of. ; 

The form of the registers in Prussia for births, are arranged in 
a tabular manner, under various heads. ‘The compartments con- 
tain the names of the baptised child ; the names and condition in 
life of the parents, with remarks in the event of a bastard whose 
father is unknown ; next the day and hour of birth, and lastly the 
names of godfathers and godmothers. 
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The marriage register contains the Christian and surnames of 
the bridegroom, his place of residence, and rank in society; the 
Christian and surname, rank and residence of his father; the 
age of the bridegroom, when it was the parents or the guardian 
gave the consent, and how it was brought about, whether the 
bridegroom had been married before, and how the marriage was 
dissolved, the Christian and surname of the bride, the Christian 
and surname of her father, with his condition and residence, the 
age of the bride, whether the consent was given by her parents or 
guardians, and how it was brought about, whether she was married, 
and if so, how was the marriage dissolved ; the day of the marriage 
is put in letters as well as figures, and the clergyman who officiates, 
signs, at length, his name. 

The burial register is also particularly circumstantial: it must 
contain the Christian and surname of the deceased, and if the 
deceased be very young, the name and condition of the father are 
stated ; then the condition of the deceased must be given with the 
exact age at which he died; the next column must show whether 
he left a wife and children, who are of age or minors, the day and 
hour of the death, the disease which caused the death, the name 
of the clergyman to whom notice of the death was communicated, 
and the proof by which he was convinced that the deceased was 
the identical person described. ‘Then the day of the burial and 
the place of interment, are particularly specified. 

We come now to France, where the various registers are so very 
near the perfect state of such documents, as to be recommended 
as an example which England should be proud to imitate. The 
registers which relate to births, marriages, and deaths, are called 
“Civil registers in the above country, and the whole law con- 
cerning them is laid down in the code civil, livre 1. titre 11., 
entitled, “‘ Des Actes de l’Etat Civil.” The regulations here 
described past marriages, deaths, and births, not as mere matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but as civil events, well worthy of . 
being preserved for mere purposes of social convenience. They 
entirely set aside all distinctions of religions, allowing the most 
perfect choice to all. By these regulations, every child born in 
France must be brought within three days after its birth, to the 
registrar, or civil officer of the parish or commune, when an entry 
is made. In the registers of marriages, the place of celebration, 
the names of parties, and of the parents respectively of each; and 
with respect to the deaths, it is strictly enjoined that no interments 
shall take place, unless after due notice to the registrar, or civil 
officer of the parish or commune, and a written authority from 
him, after he shall have recorded, and that too, on the testimony 
of two witnesses, the nearest relations or friends of the deceased, 
the name, age, profession, and abode of the latter ; the day, hour, 
and place of his death, the name of his wife, and also the names 
of his parents, and the place of his birth. 
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Now the compliance with these rules on the part of the French 
' public, is by no means, as in Prussia, a matter of option; it is a 
specific obligation, universal and compulsory. Every commune in 
France, of the forty thousand such divisions as it contains, has a 
civil officer to perform the duties of registrar ; the documents are 
drawn up with the utmost care. Duplicates are kept and closed 
at the end of each year, with such formalities as render any inter- 
polation utterly impossible. It is the practice in all the communes, 
to keep one of the duplicates in the parish to which it belongs, 
and to deposit the other to the tribunal of the district ; it is there 
examined and placed under the care of the procureur of the king, 
or the local officer of the crown. From all these local documents, 
an analysis in every five or ten years is drawn up, and serve as the 
materials of statistical documents, which are of such value to those 
who have in their hands the power of making laws for the im- 
provement of mankind. The whole of the registrations in France 
are gratuitous, the only occasion of expense connected with the 
registries, being the payment of a copy of any extract from the 
records, an expense which is fully justified by the great additional 
trouble, and, also, by the necessity there is of its being written on 
astamp. ‘The penalty for not bringing up a child to have his 
birth registered, within three days from that on which he was 
born, subjects the parent to imprisonment, for not less than six 
days, and not more than six months, and a fine between sixteen 
and three hundred francs. The experience of English travellers 
(amongst whom Dr. Bowring was examined by the committee) 
proves, that not only is there no disinclination on the part of the 
people to comply with this regulation, but that every where they 
show the greatest desire to adopt it, and the criminal returns from 
every district, are nearly always destitute of the slightest evidence 
of an infraction of these regulations. 

With respect to the registry of marriages in France, it is, in the 
first place, necessary that there shall be two publications of the 
intention of the parties, between which eight whole days must 
intervene ; the names of the bride and bridegroom, are posted up 
at the Hotel de Ville, or some other public place, and the marriage 
takes place at the Mayoralty, or Town-house. In the cases of 
Catholic parties, the civil ceremony is always immediately followed 
by the religious one. But the latter is by no means necessary to 
the legality of the marriage. The Act of Marriage, which is 
drawn up on the occasion, is full and complete, as-will be seen 
from the terms which are employed in the following act, which 
was agreed to on the marriage of two humble persons in Paris. 


« Act of marriage of Sieur Louis Joseph Hypolite Hostelles, wood- 
turner, born in Paris, 7th November, 1803, now living in the Rue Neuve 
des Mathurius, No. 42, of this arrondissement, elder son of Sieur 
Guillaume Auguste Hostelles, deceased, and of Madame Agnes Coiquet, 
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his widow, aged fifty-seven years, and living in Paris, in the Rue Marche 
d’Agnesseau, No. 14, now present and consenting. 

«And of Miss Marie Caroline Clarisse Pinson, ladies’ shoemaker, born 
in the commune of the Gironde, on the 9th May, 1811, now living 
with her father and mother in the same street, Marche d’Agnesseau, 
No. 14, of this arrondissement, younger daughter of Sieur Jaques Nicolas 
Pinson, cook, of the age of fifty-two, and of Madame Marguerite 
Laffaiteur, his wife, aged forty-seven, and now present and consenting. ' 

“The preliminary acts are the publication of the present marriage, 
made in this mayoralty, on Sunday, the 12th, and Sunday, the 19th of 
the current December, at noon, and advertised according to law, without 
any opposition ; the acts of the birth of the parties, that of the death of 
the husband’s father, and all the said pieces, expressed in the formal 
terms of the law, which shall remain affixed to the register, were read, as 
well as the chapter of the civil code respecting the mutual rights of the 


parties.” 


The names of the persons present to witness the marriage, are 
then set down in full, with their addresses, and their occupations, 
and the civil officer concludes the document by pronouncing that 
the parties are married. 

The regulations of France proved, in practice, so beneficial, that 
they were introduced successively into Geneva, the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, and lastly, into Belgium. It cannot be said, 
that it was through French influence, that these regulations were 
adopted in the above countries, because, when they became totally 
independent of French influence, the whole of them still retained 
the French form of register. It appears from the evidence of 
M. Adolphe Quetelet, director of the Brussels observatory, and 
collector of statistics, that the plan of the French registers have 
done great service to Belgium. This witness states, that though 
the French system introduced very suddenly into Belgium such 
restrictions and inconveniences as were involved in the obligation 
to produce the children after birth, and not to bury without notice, 
yet that no discontent was expressed by the people, and, indeed, 
no objection was ever entertained by them. The clergy even 
thought, in Belgium, to take into their own hands the registration, 
but the public voice was set against it, and the priests, very 
properly, yielded to public opinion. The latter must now wait, in 
all cases, to perform their religious services, until the civil act has 
been completed. ‘The mere marriage of the clergyman is, there- 
fore, not legal. The whole of the registration is performed 
gratuitously in Belgium, and the expense attending them fall upon 
the general commune. The general statistics of Belgium are 
published every year, and the comparative analysis is for every ten 
years. The government sends every year printed forms, which, 
when they are filled up, are returned to the minister of the Interior. 
Calculations on the probabilities of life and death, with the view of 
laying down the scale of insurances for life, are sure to be 
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particularly correct, when founded on such precise returns as those 
of Belgium, because, whilst almost all other statistical collections, 
those of England especially, confound the whole of the classes of 
the population, and thus give rise to false conclusions, which, 
nevertheless, are extensively acted upon. In Belgium, every 
family is obliged to fill the form, containing questions as to the 
age, profession, religion of every member of the family, with their 
names, and those of every person making up the family. All these 
returns, when filled, are delivered to the municipal authorities, and 
are by them sealed under official seals, to be kept for a certain 
time for the purpose of being verified. Then, when the communal 
returns obtained by other means, are collected, they, and the 
returns from the families, are compared, and if any strikmg dis- 
crepancy occurs between them, an investigation is instituted, of 
which the commune has to pay the expense. 

In Belgium, the child must, in all instances, be seen by the 
authorities within twenty-four hours after the birth; the law 
requires, that it should be brought to the Hotel de Ville, but the 
practice is for the officer to go to the house. 

During the whole course of the investigation by the Parliamentary 
Committee into this important subject, they had repeated proofs of 
the perfect astonishment with which all reasonable persons, par- 
ticularly travellers and foreigners, were struck at finding how 
utterly destitute of any thing like an adequate system of registra- 
tion England continues to be. It is to be hoped that the exposure 
which has now taken place will prove the harbinger of reform, for 
it is impossible for any reader to peruse the contents of the present 
volume without being satisfied of the truth of the Committee’s 
resolution, viz.—That the existing law is imperfect and unjust, and 
requires not merely partial amendment, but real fundamental 
reform. They describe the present plan of registration as exclu- 
sive and intolerant, for it does not include in its regulations a con- 
siderable portion of the reflecting, intelligent, and influential popu- 
lation of the country—Protestant and Catholic dissenters, and one 
thousand one hundred congregations who disapprove of infant 
baptism. This exclusion may be regarded as a species of persecu- 
tion for those who only claim the rights of conscience, and be- 
lieve what their judgments direct. Besides, the existing registers 
are merely records of baptisms, not births; and burials instead 
of deaths. They supply no adequate evidence that can be recog- 
nized in courts of justice on questions of pedigree, they being often 
falsified, burnt, stolen, or negligently described: they have only 
been very partially returned from the different parishes, although 
the clergy were directed by Act of Parliament universally to make 
registers, and deposit them with the diocesans. From these and 
other considerations, the Committee have come to the determina- 
tion of proposing to government the establishment of a National 
Civil Establishment of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, to 
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include all ranks of religionists, to be conducted by means of 
simple forms, which would be sufficient to direct inquiries to the 
parents or last ancestor of each person registered, and assist medical 
and statistical inquiries in such researches as must prove generall 
useful. They propose that a parochial arrangement should be 
made, that a duplicate should be formed of each register, and that 
such duplicates should be periodically transmitted to the metropolis, 
where a National General Office should be opened, with a super- 
intending authority, and alphabetical and accurate indexes, and 
abstracts, should be prepared: that the parochial charges should 
be defrayed by moderate salaries or small fees, payable by respect- 
able inhabitants, and out of the rates for persons in more indigent 
circumstances, or receiving relief; while the metropolitan office 
would be supported by payments on searches, and an allowance of 
ld. on every entry sent by the parishes. All parochial registers 
now existing should be sent to this office. 

The Committee do not anticipate any opposition, and they see 
no reason why the new system should not meet with as much 
approbation from the people of England, as well as those of France 
and Belgium. The new system would make no inroads on the 
religion of any party. With respect to the character of the regis- 
trar, they are of opinion that the clergy should remain as registrars 
in a civil capacity alone, and that as such it was to be expected 
that they would act with the same impartiality, liberality, and 
justice, to all sects, at least as the Catholic clergy of Austria and 
Prussia do at this moment. The Committee likewise suggest, that 
the registrar should be elected every third year. 

Now, with respect to this last suggestion, we confess we are at 
a loss to know how it can be carried into effect, for if the clergy are 
to be the registrars, there certainly can be no rivals for the office in 
most parishes. 

We sincerely trust that the Report will have the good effect 


which it is intended to accomplish, and which justice, honour, and 
good sense, alike require. 





Art. V.—Report of the Select Committee on British Channel Fisheries, with 


Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered to be Printed by the House 
of Commons. 1833. 


Tue spectacle which British enterprize and industry, in that great 
branch of our commercial system, the home fishery, presents at 
this moment, is truly to be lamented. On every shore of Great 
Britain, adversity seems to have taken its station, and there is 
scarcely a department of our commerce in which a more marked 
declension has taken place than in the fisheries. The progress 
and causes of this decline have been boldly investigated by the 
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Select Committee, whose Report is now before us. It contains a 
vast accumulation of important facts, drawn from original sources, 
the authenticity of which cannot for an instant be disputed. We 
grieve to have to record that the testimony adduced in this volume 
establishes the fatal truth, that since the peace of 1815, those 
fisheries have been rapidly declining ; that the capital now em- 
ployed in them yields no profitable return ; the number of vessels, 
boats, men and boys, formerly employed in them, has considera- 
bly diminished ; and that the fishermen and their families, who 
formerly were enabled by their industry to contribute to the poor- 
rates, are now in a great degree dependant upon this fund them- 
selves. 

The causes which have led to this calamitous state of things are 
various, but they are by no means mysterious. On the contrary, 
they are so obvious, that no possible difference of opinion can arise 
respecting their nature. Perhaps the chief leading one is the inso- 
lent and unjustifiable interference of French fishermen, whereby 
they have established a system of the grossest imposition upon our 
fish traders, which is enough to make the blood of Old England 
absolutely turn cold in her veins. At this very moment, it appears 
that the fishermen from Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and other French 
sea-ports, are in the habit of fishing with large fleets upon the 
Kent and Sussex coast, and very often, too, within half a league 
of our shore. Perhaps, if the intruders took away from these posi- 
tions, where they have the impudence to come, merely fish, there 
would be no great cause to complain ; but they boldly place their 
vessels, and carry on their operations in our bays and shallow 
waters, thus destroying in the breeding season a great part of the 
young broods, which ought in their mature state to constitute our 
supply. The French have thriven bravely under this villainous 
system: Boulogne alone sends out her 300 vessels, to come and 
pilfer us of our natural property. ‘Then it is well known that the 
French fishing vessels which crowd around our coasts are now on 
a much larger scale, are better built, and more numerously manned 
than our fishing ships, a circumstance which enables the former to 
domineer over and bully the weak rival on the sea. In the herring 
and mackerel season the Irench vessels appear about a league from 
our shore, in such numbers, as to stand in the proportion of about 
three to one of our ships: none of these vessels is under 30 tons, 
many of them are 35 tons, and some as much as 50 tons; whilst 
our maximum is 30 tons, from 25 to 30 tons being the common 
average. ‘I'he men on board the French smacks are from 15 to 18, 
but the usual crew of a British mackerel lugger seldom exceeds 
eight men and a boy. The French are conscious of their supe- 
riority, and abuse it accordingly. ‘They have been known to take 
advantage of an English vessel in a hard wind, and, taking up her 
nets whilst she was under the influence of a drift, haul in her fish 
into their own vessels : they sometimes, from mere spite, have cut 
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the ropes, which for herrings is about 600 or 700 fathoms long, and 
for the mackerel about 1,400 fathoms: so that, to say nothing of 
the fish, the loss of rope by such audacious acts is very consider- 
able. In the year 1829, the Folkestone fishermen were so annoyed 
by the aggressions of the French fishermen, that they petitioned 
the Duke of Wellington for redress. The Earl of Radnor con- 
veyed their remonstrance to his Grace, who, in the spirit of resist- 
ance to reform of any kind, evaded the request. A Committee was 
even formed at this place, to carry into effect some measures for 
resisting the impudent intruders, but nothing effectual was accom- 


plished. 


At Dover, the French ships absolutely come up within half a mile 
of the shore, and lord it over our poor fishermen as if they were a 
set of negroes. A Dover fisherman, who was examined by the 


Committee, gave the following account of the tyrannical conduct of 
the French :— 


“ Our bay is a great harbour for fish of all sorts, but particularly shoal 
fish—that is, mackerel and herrings: there are from 50 to 100 come and 
break the shoal; our little boats are not allowed to shoot their nets, and 
the French fishermen shoot their nets close to the shore, and run them off 
about 1,400 to 1,500 fathoms. Our boats cannot shoot till sunset, and 
as soon as they offer to shoot, the French fisherman shoves his gear over 
them, and tells them if they do not haul in, they will cut their trawls. It 
was only last Tuesday that I could not shoot my trawl at all in Hythe 
Bay on account of them: they were within half a mile of the shore, and 
they shot right across. We came out of Rye Bay to shoot in Hythe 
Bay, and we could not shoot because there were so many Frenchmen shot 
in our way and our trawl. We drag our trawl faster than their nets go, 
because they only go with the drift of the tide, and by-and-bye that would 
drag into the French fishermen’s nets, and he would turn off his boat, and 
come and threaten to cut our trawl away; or, very likely, he would come 
on board and give us a good thrashing. It was only the week before last 
that they have a grapple into Daniel Lumber’s vessel, and they wanted 
to search it, to see if they could find some of their gear which they had 
lost. As soon as the mackerel season is over, the French come into our 
bays, and they go into three or four fathoms of water, where we never 
fish ourselves, because we will not spoil the brood: we do not fish within 
nine or ten, or from that to twenty fathoms; but the French fishermen 
come in in the morning, shoot their trawls, and get from four to five 
bushels of little things not bigger than two inches, and they hoist their 
sails and away they run off to sea. Then they shoot from 1,600 to 1,800 
fathoms of rope, with hooks, and to each of those hooks there is one or 
two of those fish: as soon as they have baited their lines, they heave all 
the rest overboard, and they take away a great deal in this way. They 
do that in Rye Bay and Hythe Bay: they come with a chain to drag on 
the ground, which cuts all the brood to pieces.” 


Irom other witnesses it appears that, in 1825, in the herring 
Season, the English fishing lugger Rover was off Hythe, about two 
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miles from shore ; the master cast the nets, when a French fishing. 
boat sailed into them, and cut away twelve nets from their comple- 
ment. The same lugger was attacked by another French boat in 
1828, the crew of which cut away her nets, and did her other 
damage. Indeed, it would more than fill the whole of our space 
to enumerate the wrongs recounted in these pages, inflicted on the 
English fishermen by the French: it is only necessary for us to 
state, that under the influence of this, with other causes, the sea- 
port of Folkestone shows a decline in her trade of the most striking 
nature within the last fifty years. Formerly this place was the seat 
of an active, an industrious, and thriving people: in 1755, there 
was no less than 33 luggers, of from 40 to 50 tons each, employed in 
catching fish on its coast, together with 26 cutters of about the 
same tonnage, which transported the fish from Folkestone to 
London; so that the whole tonnage of the Folkestone fishery 
amounted in those palmy days to no less than 2,650 tons, exclusive 
of that of the small open fishing-boats. What is now the state of 
the Folkestone fishery? Twenty-one luggers, and 525 tons! But 
this is only an example, and we may say too, a favourable one, of 
the present state of the British fisheries. 

But it is not alone by their unjustifiable infringement of the rights 
of British fishermen that the French have perpetrated all the evils 
to which they have given rise; but they have done immense mis- 
chief by selling their cargoes of fish to Englishmen, who enter 
into a clandestine league with them for the supply of the London 
market. Tor instance, at the early part of the herring season, 
when fish is scarce, and the I‘rench vessels even do not get above 
a thousand or two of fish in each boat, British carriers go out and 
buy from the French, sometimes at 5s. a hundred. ‘The latter are 
well disposed to sell, because the freight is too trifling to bring 
home. ‘These carrier vessels go principally from Gravesend, Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, Dover, and Folkestone. But about a year and a 
half ago, the French vessels used absolutely to come into the har- 
bour, and openly sell their turbots, herrings, &c., on shore. “ A 
piece of work,” says one of the witnesses, was made of this, so 
that the practice of the French now is, to wait outside the harbour, 
where they are soon surrounded by a fleet of British carriers, who 
care nothing about the national injury they do, provided their own 
paltry interests are secured. ‘There are now five boats belonging 
to Dieppe, which have been entirely devoted, almost since the peace, 
to the carrying of fish to the British coast. They anchor off the 
North Foreland, and their cargo consists principally of mackerel 
and herrings. It is fair, however, to say, that these English car- 
riers prefer buying from their own country boats, and will go so far 
as to sacrifice something in order to indulge this preference. But, 
after all, it is a mortifying contemplation to see I‘rench adventurers 
insolently usurping our rights and facilities, and literally getting 
possession of British property to sell it to British people. This 
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outrage takes place too at a time when the fishermen of England 
are not allowed to fish within three leagues of the French coast ; but 
on their approaching that limit, they have been warned off by the 
revenue or police coast-guard vessels, in the service of the French 
government, and told that they will not be allowed to fish within 
that distance of their shore. 

Thomas Knight, an English fisherman, for par went out of 
Rye Bay the summer before last, to see if he could find some fish 
on a bank called the Bassiere Bank, situated about eight or nine 
miles westward of Boulogne; this bank was about five miles from 
land. When he made: his appearance near this station, a vessel 
came running down upon him, and hoisted French colours. Knight 
said to his men, “ Get our Jack up, this is a French Coast-guard.” 
The French vessel had four guns and fourteen men on board. The 
captain hailed Knight in English, and asked him what he did there: 
Knight replied that he was only fishing, for which purpose he had 
already let go his anchor. The Frenchman dropped anchor imme- 
diately, and sent his boat with five men who mounted the deck of 
Knight’s vessel. One of them who spoke good English, said, 
“ Where are you going to fish?” Knight replied, “On the Bassiere 
Bank.” “ Then you must not fish here; my commander says, if 
you fish here, he will take you to Bouldgne, and keep you there 
for three months, and make you pay 2/. a month.” Knight asked 
what all this was for? The Frenchman answered, “ You know we 
will not let you kill the brood, you come here to destroy the brood.” 
After some further colloquy, the Frenchman told Knight, that if he. 
attempted to put down his trawl within nine miles of the coast, 
the commander at Boulogne would serve him as he had told him. 
Knight then mentioned that at Rye Bay in England, there were at 
that moment, forty or fifty Boulogne and Dieppe boats. “ Ah,” said 
the other, “I know that, but the laws in France are not the laws 
in England.” 

By the evidence of many persons it is placed beyond all doubt, 
that about one-third of the fish supplied to the London market is 
obtained from foreigners, and is therefore illegally furnished. This 
traffic, which was at first carried on secretly, is now perfectly 
open, and that too without the slightest attempt at interruption by 
the Custom-house officers, although the law specifically prohibits 
such practices. These officers receive from the committee, a con- 
siderable degree of deserved censure for evading the remonstrances 
which have been repeatedly made by the fishermen to them, and 
the committee do not hesitate to say, that the Custom-house offi- 
cers must misapprehend the provisions of the statutes, and that 
these abuses have excited no attention, only because they involved 
no loss of revenue. Such a practice, however, has not proved the 
less injurious to the poor fishermen. Many of those who live at 
a distance from London, are now no longer able to send their 
fish to the market of that capital as they used to do, so profitably 
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to themselves. Besides this liberty of contributing to our fish 
supplies, which the French now enjoy, is the principal reason 
which keeps them near and upon our coasts, to commit all the 
destructive effects which have been already described. The Dutch 
sometimes imitate the French in their indifference to moral prin- 
ciple, so far as the fishing trade is concerned; they chiefly supply us 
with turbots, and it is understood that they sell many of these fish 
which are caught by them on the British coast. The English 
fishermen are not prevented by them from fishing for turbot even 
near the Dutch coast, but then there is an indirect prohibition 
effected in this ingenious way, for if an English ship laden with 
fish is compelled by stress of weather to put in at a Dutch port, the 
English master will not be allowed to sell his fish in the place ex- 
cept at a duty, which would swallow up fishes, ship, and all. 
Turbot is taken at two places in the Channel, about halfway be- 
tween Dover and the French coast. One of these stations is called 
Ridge, and this the Frenchmen in the season, so completely occupy, 
that the English fishermen scarcely dare approach them. Hence it 
is, that for the one turbot which an English fisherman brings into 
Dover, ten at least, are imported by Frenchmen. 

Amongst the causes of the depressed state of the British Chan- 
nel Fisheries, we have next to add the scarcity of fish in the 
Channel. There is not an individual practically acquainted with 
the subject, and who has been examined by the committee, that 
does not bear testimony to the very striking decrease of all fish bred 
in the Channel, as compared with the ordinary supply some fifteen 
or twenty years ago. The herrings and mackerel are of course 
exempted from this remark, because being fishes of passage, they 
are not subject to the laws which prevail over the habits of fishes 
very differently circumstanced. From the earliest times, the pro- 
tecting care of the government has been extended in these countries 
to the spawn, fry, or brood-fish on our shores. The third of 
James the First, denounces against any person fishing on the coast 
with a net in which the meshes are under three inches, the penalty 
of the forfeiture of the net, and the fine of 10s. 

By the 14th Charles II., nets are prohibited to be used on the 
Cornishand Devon coasts: the lst George I., re-enacts the penalty 
for nets with meshes under three inches, and increases it. Statute 
9th Geo. II., forbids under a penalty the keeping or selling of spawn 
out of season. If the regulations which exist (but in most instances, 
only as a dead letter) were enforced, we should be certain of having 
the spawn and young broods of fish preserved, and that then no 
scarcity of the best kinds of fish, would be experienced. The 
causes of the scarcity of fish, have been well pointed out by Mr. 
Cornish, who thinks that they will be principally found in these two 
circumstances, first, the habit of fishing too near the shore, and 
secondly, the employment of nets with too small meshes. It is the 
general impression of naturalists, that most of the fishes used for 
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food, deposit their ova in sand banks, creeks, bays, in short, in 
shallow waters near the shore, and it is because in such localities 
the heat of the sun may be obtained in greater abundance, for the 
purpose of bringing their ova to perfection. The salmon for example, 
always ascends to the shallow parts of rivers, to lay their eggs there, 
never depositing them in deep water. If such be the case, it follows 
that fishing vessels should not use nets so near the shore, or with 
meshes so small as not to allow the young fish to escape. But at 
present it appears, that the fishing-smacks fish where they please, 
use whatever nets they please, sweeping the bays, shores, and 
creeks, with their trawls, destroying, by means of their small and 
illegal mesh-nets, countless numbers of the small young fish which 
lie in shallow waters. Mr. Cornish gives the following account of 
the consequences of those proceedings. 


“Most folks know the nature of the drag-net, or trawl, or trammel, 
but as many may not, I will describe it as accurately as I can. It is so 
called from its trailing along on the bottom, dragged by a vessel under 
sail; the vessels commonly called smacks, are of different sizes, from 
twenty to sixty, and seventy tons, and according to their dimensions and 
power of sailing, so is the trawl-pole and net in proportion. ‘It is, 
then, a net of a triangular form, fastened to a pole from twenty to thirty 
feet long, each end being supported by an iron foot, about twelve or 
fourteen inches high, to keep up the pole from the ground; then the 
upper part of the net is fdstened to the pole, and the lower part trails on 
the ground with a mouth, if I may use the expression, thirty feet wide, 
and a foot high. This net is so contrived, that, like the lion’s den, what- 
ever once enters, never comes out again; it gets back into the bag, or 
further end of the net, and thus every animal soon becomes lifeless: a 
fi h as large as a pea, cannot escape.’ 

‘Now, the bag of this trawl, instead of having a mesh three inches and 
a half wide, is so small, that when choaked with sand and weed, no fish, 
however small, can pass through. When drawn up, it is full of the ova 
of all descriptions of fish, to a size scarcely discernable by the naked eye, 
and so on progressively increasing. Such fish as are marketable, are put 
aside for that purpose: such as are eatable, but not marketable, the fisher- 
men use for themselves, or dress and eat them instantly, almost alive : 
such as are too small to be either marketable or eatable, are returned to 
the sea, in number surpassing all calculation. 

“‘ Now, I have been informed, that nearly one hundred and fifty of these 
fishing smacks, or thereabouts, of various sizes, fishing in different parts 
of the channel, belong to the port of Brixham alone. The net is down 
generally about half an hour, and when the weather is favourable, is at 
work both by night and day; then it is drawn forty-eight times in 
twenty-four hours, but, perhaps, not at all times so often: we will, there- 
fore, only estimate the taking up the net twenty-four times a day, which, 
from the Brixham boats alone, amount to three thousand six hundred 
hauls in one day, and every time it is drawn, it is loaded with all descrip- 
tions of young turbot, brill, sole, flounder, and every kind of fish which 
lies at the bottom, in number and size incalculable: of which, after the 
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selection before mentioned, is returned from whence it came, only dead 
instead of alive. 

“Then, these three thousand six hundred hauls are confined to the 
vessels of one port. It baffles all the powers of calculation to form any- 
thing like a correct judgment or estimate of the general destruction or 
injury which is committed in the channel fisheries, by the use of those 
small mesh nets by all the fishing smacks belonging to all the other ports 
of the kingdom ; when, if the mesh was regulated according to the letter 
of the Act of Parliament, every small and young fish would pass through 
and escape, and consequently attain a fair size: thus an improved fishery 
would not only find employment for all, but would be a nursery for 
seamen, and would furnish abundance of rich food for many of those who 
do not know the taste of a good bit of fish.” 


Mr. Cornish, after some further remarks on the impolicy of this 
practice, proceeds as follows :— 


‘‘ Whether, from what has been observed, this subject is of sufficient 
importance to require legislative interference, I must leave to others to 
determine ; but this I will venture to assert, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that unless something is done, the best fish will never more be 
plenty or cheap. 

“In the bays, or harbours, on the coast of Lapland, round the North 
Cape, I have read that they have that noble fish, the voite, or brill, of two 
hundred pounds weight; but here the fish is not often taken; it may be 
considered, indeed, a rare fish altogether, and when taken is seldom larger 
than a moderately sized plaice or flounder. As to turbot, we seldom see 
such a thing in our market, and it would be wonderful if we did, when so 
many millions of both sorts are destroyed in the manner before mentioned, 
entirely from the use of these small mesh-nets, and fishing so near 
shore, and in bays and creeks on the coasts. 

‘“‘ Thus we see, that where so great a proportion of the labouring poor 
are idle for want of employment, and vicious because they are idle, for 
‘an idle head is the devil’s workshop,’ the fisheries are totally neglected, 
which would be a nursery for seamen, and a resource for the supply of 
our fleets ; one hundred men would be employed then, where one is now. 
We see, that by the violation of every principle of common sense, common 
honesty, and sound policy, as well as the abuse of an absolute law, that 
the inexhaustible treasures of the ocean are wilfully wasted, when they 
would provide abundance of good food for a starving population, thou- 
sands of whom are perishing for want of meat to eat, naked for want of 
raiment, and vicious for want of honest employment.” 


Mr. Cornish, however, has comprehended in his description, 
other causes of scarcity which are in full operation. The branch 
called the Stow-boat fishery, which prevails principally on the 
coasts of Kent, Norfolk, and Essex, and in which the nets are so 
small in the mesh, that a pen could not pass through them ; these 
nets enclose, not only sprats, but the spawn and young brood of 
all other kinds of fish. The stow-boat fishing is entirely devoted _ 
to the task of fishing up sprats, which are now extensively em- 
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ployed for manure, and as these nets are frequently drawn alon 
the ground and in shallow waters during the breeding season, an 
in the winter months, before the young fish are gone into deep 
waters, an immense destruction of the spawn and brood of fish, is 
the inevitable consequence. From the land, in the mean time, an 
almost unlimited demand is made for these materials as manure, 
and there being a ready sale for all that can be procured, this 
branch of fishing is now greatly increasing, and there are at 
present from four hundred to five hundred boats engaged in stow- 
boating on the Kentish coast alone: these boats remain on the 
fishing grounds frequently for a week together, not for the purpose 
of catching sprats, or any other fish for sale as fish, but until they 
have full cargoes of dead fish for the purpose of manuring land. 

The present method of licensing fish-boats, by the Commissioners 
of Customs, has also some hand in depressing our fisheries ; the 
licenses are granted on impolitic principles, very often including 
only a number of leagues, such as will allow the fisherman to go 
near, but not to the proper grounds for fishing. 

It has been proved, that a very large quantity. of the fish caught 
on the coasts, is sent up to London, and in every fishing town 
there are persons always employed in sending to London. Some- 
times the fish is sent to town in vans, and sometimes actually by 
post horses, and in consequence of the numerous complaints of the 
oppression of the tolls on such occasions, that the committee have 
taken into consideration the propriety of excepting fish from this 
impost. All those who send up fish, have their proper salesman 
in London, and of the latter class, there is a prodigious number in 
the metropolis. ‘The fish comes into their hands to be put off to 
the best advantage, and the owners generally are satisfied with 
what the salesman does. The supply to London. is necessarily 
very precarious, and this is especially the case with respect to 
mackerel and herrings. The vessels which bring the mackerel, 
come in as fast as they can; a vessel may come in in the morning 
at five o’clock, with a cargo of ten thousand mackerel, which 
would average from 48s. to 50s. per hundred; if the ten thousand 
arrived at ten o’clock in the day, they would not fetch more than 
from 32s. to 36s.; and if they arrived in the afternoon with ten 
thousand others at their back, they would not fetch from 24s. 
to 28s. There is, then, always a competition between the vessels 
coming from market to London with mackerel; they press sail to 
outvie one another, and twenty pounds have been given to a steam- 
vessel, by the master of one of these smacks, to tow it up so as to 
get to London before his rivals. Such is the difficulty of deter- 
mining the price of fish beforehand, that not even a salesman 
knows the price until his fish is actually sold. 

It is well known that mackerel may be sold on Sunday, and 
the committee were anxious to know if this supposed desecration of 
the Sabbath could be avoided. An experienced witness in the 
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fish trade, of Yarmouth, declares, that if the sale of this article 
were prevented on the Sunday, it would completely annihilate the 
mackerel trade. In Yarmouth, there are three distinct modes of 
taking it: there are about the number of thirty boats that fish for 
the home market, they go out at night, and come back in the 
morning, when the fish is sold on the beach by auction; with these 
boats, are a certain number of cutters, which, when they get fish, 
sail direct for Billingsgate. Some of these latter vessels belong 
to Dover, and some to London. Now, it is a good journey for a 
cutter to make if she leaves Yarmouth roads on a Friday morning, 
with a cargo, which she is able to put into the afternoon market 
on Saturday evening, in London. If she does not arrive in time, 
what is to be done with the cargo, if it be not allowed to sell it 
next day ? 

The next object of the committee, was to ascertain the state of 
the present supply of fish in the London fish-market, and to 
inquire if any improper monopoly existed, which had the effect of 
lessening the profits of the fishermen, or raising the price on 
consumers. The result of the investigation, thus far, was favour- 
able, for it did not appear that any monopoly, or unfair dealing, 
existed, but that all was carried on at Billingsgate, generally 
speaking, in fairness. It appears, that most of the fish which 
comes to Billingsgate, is purchased at sea, except that which is 
sent up from Margate. A good deal of mackerel, herrings, and 
especially turbot, are bought at sea. The turbot is almost alto- 
gether supplied by the Dutch, who last year brought this article 
into the river themselves, though formerly they were contented to 
sell them to the English masters on the coast. But this course 
does not appear to answer the purposes of the Dutch, so that the 
old practice of selling on the coast will be resumed. Nine-tenths 
of the eels consumed in this kingdom, are supplied by the Dutch. 
They are sent by two Dutch houses, and ten vessels are employed 
constantly in their importation to us. There is a duty of 13/. per 
cargo on the eels. The fish that is caught by our own fishermen, 
is always brought first to Gravesend, where the vessels are allowed 
to lie eight days to get rid of the cargo. From Gravesend, the 
fish is carried up to Billingsgate in hatch-boats, which are built on 
purpose at the latter place. The clerk of Billingsgate-market 
stated, that a vast difference prevailed between the price of fish 
at Billingsgate, and that at the west end Of the town: he calculates 
that, taking one day with another, the general average price of all 
fish sold at this market, is about 24d. the pound. The only 
articles sold by weight, are salmon and eels: Dutch-plaice are 
sold in turns, each lot consisting of forty-five; soles are sold in 
bushels, turbot singly, mackerel and herrings by the hundred. 
The market commences at five o’clock every morning the whole 
year round, a bell being rung at the moment; the fishmongers 
from all parts of the town, are sure to be present, and by half-past 
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six or seven, they finish their bargains and carry away the fish. 
The common course is, that the more active duties of the day are 
thus disposed of, but if it happen, as is sometimes the case, that a 
glut takes place in the after-part of the day, then the fish is sold 
. for any price that even poor people choose to pay for it. Fish is 
frequently brought by land to Billingsgate for sale, and the duty on 
it is hardly worth mentioning. The duty on the hatch-boats 
from Gravesend, is 1s. each, for which, the use of planks, ladders, 
and a dumb-lighter to land the fish, are allowed. Mr. Myers, a 
respectable fishmonger in the city, gave some reasons for henittiog 
an alteration in the Billmgsgate system, particularly in that branch 
which allows the buying of fish over and over by different persons. 
His meaning is, that there is a class called bombarees, who go 
earliest to the market... Knowing that many persons do not appear 
at the market so soon, they take care to lay in a stock of fish, 
which they put into the haads of different salesmen, who sell it 
for them at a great profit. If this order of intruders were abolished, 
Mr. Myers thinks, that a great saving would be effected for the 
consumer. The practice of the bombaree is thus illustrated; a 
salesman will purchase salmon of another, he will keep it in ice for 
a considerable time, till there is no salmon in the market, and 
then it will be certain to sell at a high price, although by the end 
of the time, the ice will have taken all the good out of the salmon. 
A great many questions have been put to the witnesses, to know, 
if fish, when it is expected not to be wanted by the rich, is not 
usually purchased greedily by the poor. Mr. Myers tell us, that 
the impressions on which those questions were put, are quite a 
mistake. “ It is a mistaken idea,” he says, ‘‘ to suppose that a poor 
person will eat. anything ; they are more dainty than the first gen- 
tleman in the country. When I was with the Fish Company in 
1825, they wanted to establish a sale of fish for the poor, and 
orders were given to my servants to sell the fish almost at any 
price, but the poor would not buy it,” 

We were not a little amazed at finding how unjustly and how sin- 
gularly oppressed some of the fishermen were by exactions on their 
industry. The fishermen of Yarmouth and those of Lowestoft, have 
been paying for the last twenty years, sixpence a month per head, 
for every man on board each boat, as dues to Greenwich Hospital. 
The comptroller of his Majesty’s customs collects this money, and 
obtains on it a large per centage. The Yorkshire vessels which are 
sometimes engaged by the Yarmouth proprietors, never pay this 
duty at Scarborough or Whitby, but they are never allowed to 
leave Yarmouth without paying it. ‘The comptroller will not allow 
vessels to go out to sea, and he has stopped them many times from 
doing so, until the Greenwich money was paid. But if this expo- 
Sure astonished us, what must have been the effect upon us, when 
we found that the same ill-fated fishermen of Yarmouth, were in the 
habit of paying tithe on their fish. In the herring season, the cler- 
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gyman sends his agent round the boats ; this missionary counts 
the number of casts of herrings in each boat ; he then calculates 
the expense of catching the fish, deducts it from the value of the 
fish ; divides the remainder into eighty shares, and takes one to 
himself. In Cornwall, too, it appears, that the clergy have the 
modesty to demand a tithe on fish. At Megarissey, the great mart 
of the pilchard fishery, the tithe is 1/. 13s. 4d. a seine (a large net 
ful), or 10s. a hogshead, and in other parts of Cornwall, the tithe is 
exacted on these fish. 

Whatever we may think of the propriety of the Greenwich tax, 
we certainly can have no doubt of the cruelty of the tithe. The 
Greenwich plunder might be less revolting, even if it was put on 
the footing of being an old custom, but when it is attempted to be 
supported on legal grounds, we are led to despise the meanness of 
the cunning which it displays. How is it that the Yarmouth fisher- 
men are compelled to contribute to Greenwich? Because, says the 
comptroller, they cure their herrings on board, and therefore they 
bring a foreign article into Great Britain, thus at once assuming 
the character of “‘ Merchant Seamen.” Was ever such a piece of 
human effrontery tolerated before by any government as this? 
And that the pretext is founded in fraud and falsehood, is mani- 
fested in the fact, that these poor fishermen of Yarmouth, who are 
turned into “ Merchant Seamen,”’ for the purpose of being plun- 
dered, cease to be considered as ‘‘ Merchant Seamen,”. when the 
benefits of that character are to be bestowed. Not one of the 
fishermen who has contributed his hard-earnings to Greenwich 
Hospital, could ever have the slightest claim to participate in any 
portion whatever of its succour. 

Having now taken this general view of the state of the fisheries 
and the English Channel, we proceed to the information which has 
scattered through this large volume, on the subject of the ancient 
Pilchard Fisheries of Cornwall. It appears that the Pilchard 
Fishery has been immemoriably carried on, on the coast of Eng- 
land, from Dartmouth, along the South shore of Devon and Corn- 
wall to Padstow, round the Lands End. The words, “ Pilchard 
Fishery,” mean principally the “‘ Seine Fishery,” but there is also 
another method of catching pilchards, that by drift-nets. The word 
Seine is the Cornish one for a large net, about two hundred fathoms 
long by fourteen fathoms deep; it has lead at its lower extremity 
to keep it on the bottom, and corks on the top sufficient to keep 
the upper part buoyant. ‘The employment of these nets is there- 
fore limited to such a distance from the shore as their depths, which, 
as we have said, is from twelve to fourteen fathoms. The drift-nets, 
the other method of taking pilchards, are adapted for deeper water, 
and as by being used near the shore, they disturb and turn aside 
the fish, these nets have been by law prohibited from being em- 
ployed within four and a half miles from the nearest headlands. 
Each seine requires three boats, and the mode of fishing by it 1s 
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the most fruitful. There are about two hundred and fifty seines in 
Cornwall, and the western part of Devonshire ; they were pur- 
chased chiefly either during the war, or just at its conclusion, and 
each stood to the purchaser in from 750/. to 1000/. 

It will be seen, then, that the amount of capital embarked in the 
seine trade alone is not less than 200,000/. The number of men 
required to equip the seines is 4,500; the annual expense of a sin- 
gle seine amounts to nearly 200/., to cover which it would take 
about one hundred hogsheads of pilchards. The drift boats are 
far less expensive: they are from eight to fifteen tons, and seldom, 
with their whole stock, cost more than 250/. There are about 500 
of these boats, which are equipped by about 2,500 men, and the 
capital embarked in them does not exceed 120,000/. As a source 
of supply even for domestic purposes, the drift-net fishery is inade- 
quate: 1t bears no comparison with the seine fishery as an object cf 
national importance, as a benefit to the country, as a source of 
employment for the labouring poor, or as a nursery for hardy seamen. 
There is great reason to suppose that the pilchards are in the 
Channel at all parts of the year; but it is in July that they are 
thought to be best in season, and then it is that the drift boats go 
out in deep water to catch them. In August a great: abundance of 
the fish draw towards the necks of the bays, getting nearer the shore, 
aud then the operations of the seine fishing begin. The fish caught 
at this time are called the “ bay seine fish.”” Some considerable 
portion, however, of the pilchards do not turn into the bays, but 
advance into deep water, joining some fresh shoals, and all make a 
general strike in September along the whole coast, or striking at one 
particular spot, coast it along the whole line or certain parts of it. 
This strike generally occurs twice in the season, and it is consi- 
dered as terminating the fishery. Pilchards travel in bodies, which 
are divided into various shoals, each containing as many as woul: 
fill from 2 to 10,000 hogsheads. 

The pilchards, from the use to which they are put, form a very 
singular feature of British commerce. They are by no means exten- 
sively consumed in this country, and therefore the principal object 
in taking them is to salt and prepare them for foreign markets. 
Vormerly they were sent to the Mediterranean, as well as to our 
West Indian colonies, in vast quantities. The consumption of 
these prepared fish is now confined, almost exclusively, to the 
countries on the Mediterranean, and it will not be amiss to furnish 
a few details, to exhibit the countries which purchase, and the 
amount of materials sent out. The following account of the exports 
of pilchards is for the year 1832. It is convenient to premise that 
there are two catches in the year, so that it will be proper to give 
the whole exported. The time of the year for the exportation, was 
usually that which would enable the ships to land their cargo before 
the commencement of Lent. 
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No. of Hogsheads 
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Total hogsheads.......... 24,473 


Such is the amount of hogsheads of pilchards sent to these 
countries, with fish obtained by the first catch; and next we have 
to give the amount exported of the second catch. 
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Total exported for 1832........ 31,539 


All the pilchards were shipped at the Custom-houses of Fal- 
mouth, Penzance, St. Ives, and Fowey ; some few at Padstoe, Looe,. 
and the Cornish coast, and some at Plymouth, but very few. 7 

The above amount of hogsheads is a little more than the yearly 
awerage produce of the Pilchard Fishery. It begins generally in 
August, and continues for about three months. 

From Mr. Alfred Fox, a proprietor of some seines, we have some 
accurate information by which we are led into an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of the Pilchard Fishery. It appears 
that though the word seine is applied to nets, yet that in its 
extended application it goes farther. A seine then consists of two 
large boats and one small one, which carry between them two nets, 
the one called the stop-net or stop-seine, the other the tuck-seine. 
The seine also contains other materials. The length of the first 
is 220 fathoms, or a quarter of a mile; its depth is rather less than 
100 feet; the tuck-seine is half the size of the first net. Three 
boats as we have seen employ these nets, and constitute the seine, 
which is manned by 16 men and aided by two draught boats. 
There are now only about 5,000 men employed in all branches of 
the pilchard trade. The men engaged in the fishing, are paid each 
from 7s. to 10s. a week, having besides some slight share of the 
fish whica they catch; Mr Iox’s men get a quarter of the gross 
amount taken. The fish is said to be well liked in Cornwall, and 
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it is sold at the rate of 1s. per hundred. But it would appear that 
the fish curers prefer exportation to home consumption; they will 
let a friend for stance have a hogshead now and then, but not to 
any great extent. There is sometimes a superabundance of pil- 
chards, and then some portion is used as manure, in which capacity 
they are said to be unrivalled. About five or six years ago, there 
was an exportation duty, and a bounty on the catching of the fish. 
The duty was ad valorem, having been 10s. on every 100s. worth. 
The bounty was 8s. 6d. per hogshead, and this for 300,000 hogs- 
heads would be 13,000/. a year. ‘The bounty as well as the duty 
were both repealed five or six years ago, and in consequence many 
seines were given up, and the nets turned into coverings for fruit 
trees. ‘This however is not the worst. Venice and Naples, which 
are the best markets for the pilchards, are beginning to think little 
of their suppliers, and at Naples the duty on pilchards imported is 
now 18s. 2d. the hogshead. The duty last year was about 10,000/. 
The hogsheads of pilchards fetches in Cornwall about 35s., whilst 
at Naples it costs 65s. The freight of the latter only amounts to 
from 5s. 6d. to 7s. the hogshead. The pilchards are both pickled 
and dried: the former are intended for home consumption, of the 
latter the exports almost exclusively consist. Some of the pickled 
pilchards were lately sent up to London on trial, but their reception 
was by no means of a nature to lead to a repetition of the expe- 
riment. 

The exported fish is most in demand in the Lent season; but 
then, as at other times, the Cornwall fish has to contend particularly 
in the Neapolitan market with rivals from Spain, who send pickled 
pilchards there: and also a good deal of injury is done to our 
exports by the quantity of Turkey and Sardinia fish, but particu- 
larly the abundance of eels from the Venetian lakes. The fisher- 
men, who are employed only durmg three months in the catching of 
puchards, are employed in various ways during the other months. 
A large portion of them attend to the repairs of the seines, and a 
small part return to agriculture, but many are on the poor list, 
particularly in places where the season has not been successful. It 
is a great pity that this large branch of our commerce should be 
allowed to go to decay, and yet this is the state in which it is 
involved at present. The other great fisheries are not far from 
being in a similar condition, and it is with great pleasure we read 
the cordial determinations to which the committee have come, as to 
the necessity of redress. 

They recommend that the government should arrange with 
France to prevent the French fishermen from at all coming within 
the distance of a league from our shore, that they, and all other 
foreign fishermen should be required to observe our laws relating to 
the spawning or breeding season for fish, and that to enforce the 
observance of those laws, our Customs and Revenue cutters should 
be instructed to act. The committee recommend that effectual 
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measures be taken to prevent the continuance of the present sys- 
tem of importation of foreign fish: and they say that they have good 
reason to be confident that the ample supply of the whole country 
will be adequately effected by British fishermen. ‘They show the 
necessity of immediate interference for protecting the spawn and 
young broods of fish by enforcing the laws, or making new ones, 
respecting the size of net-meshes, and the times of fishing. 

The Stow-boat system is also strongly recommended by them as 
« department which should be considerably modified if not sup- 
pressed: the further recommendation which they offer to the coun- 
(ry are for a reform of the mode of carrying fish inland, at least as 
to its expense by tolls: the abolition of tithes on fish, the protection 
of oyster-beds, such as those of Emsworth, from the plunder of the 
spawn and the untimely abstraction of the oysters; the restriction 
of drift-boats in the Pilchard Fisheries to certain times and locali- 
ties which will prevent them from disturbing the fish. The fisheries 
of Yarmouth are happily an exception to the rest, being in a 
thriving state, but they suffer much from the heavy duty they pay 
for herrings sent to the Neapolitan market, which if reduced to a 
reasonable scale, would allow of an export from Yarmouth alone, to 
Naples of 10,000 barrels a year. The number of fishing vessels at 
Yarmouth is about 100, of the average of from 40 to 50 tons; 
there are about GO vessels hired in addition every season: the num- 
ber of men employed is computed at 5,000, besides a multitude 
employed in connexion with this fishery on shore. A capital of a 
quarter of a million is embarked in the Yarmouth Fishery. That 
of Lowestoff consists of 70 boats, about 40 tons each. 

Such is the melancholy spectacle presented by our Channel 
fisheries at this unlucky era. It 1s consolatory howeyer, to know 
that in such a country as this, spirit, pride, and enterprize, 
enough will be found to redeem this branch of commerce, and re- 
store it to what it once was, a flourishing mcnument of our naval 
dominion. 





Axtr. V1.—The Baboo, and other Tales descriptive of Society in India. In 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1834. 


Works, whatever be their other pretentions, which throw any light 
on Indian manners, must be ‘deemed of great value in this country, 
for reasons which, at least, under existing circumstances, will not 
easily be misunderstood. The performance before us, though 
presented under the humble title of a series of tales, affords a 
curious illustration of the peculiarities of Indian society and 
manners. The first of the tales is called Bahoo, the scenes of 
which are laid in Calcutta. The drama opens with the drawing- 


room of Sir Charles Wroughton, an officer holding a high situation 
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in the civil service of the Company. Lady Wroughton is seated at 
the breakfast table, where two young gentlemen are also placed. 
‘The conversation chiefly turns on the expected arrival of a young 
lady from England, whose circumstances surround her with a 
degree of interest which few hearts could resist. She appears to 
be the orphan daughter of a clergyman in a certain part of 
England, who had been consigned by the dying fa‘her to the 
protection of Lady Wroughton, and who is especially recommended 
to the care of this lady in consequence of the mystery which hangs 
about her history. With this history, however, Lady Wroughton 
is utterly unacquainted, and in the pleasant conversation which 
takes place at the breakfast table, she states her determination to 
solve it at the first moment that it is possible for her to do so. 
One of the young gentlemen, Mr. Rivers, distinguished for his 
sperting propensities, makes a bet on the matter in obedience to 
his usual impulses, and actually stakes a gold bracelet that he will 
be the first to find out the secret. 


The mysterious young lady at length arrived. Her name was 
Kiva Eldridge, and when introduced into the residence of Lady 
Wroughton, she felt all the admiration which it was so well cal- 
culated to excite. As we have no doubt that the following is a 
correct descripticn of some existing original, we do not hesitate to 
give it a place in these pages. 


‘The mansion, with its porticoes and pillared verandas, stood in the 
midst of glittering lawns, the verdure of which was a relief to the eye, 
from the painful glare of the burning sunlight; the ever-green shrub- 
beries formed a shady border to the emerald coloured carpet, and a 
sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the meina, and the coel. 

‘‘From the portico, Eva entered a circular hall, floored with polished 
marble, and portioned off by rows of pillars, through which the eye 
wandered amongst a lengthened chain of halls, all similarly paved with 
marble, and apparently only separated from the hall itself, by clusters of 
columns. But to Eva, just landing from the confinement of the beauliah, 
the delicious and sombre light which penetrated through the closed 
venetians, gave to the grey marble floors the cool semblance of a still 
surface of water, sheltered in the shady nook of some deep valley. In 
the secret of admitting the exact portion of external light, lies half of that 
beauty which our oriental residences possess. 

“The suite cf well-furnished drawing-rooms on the first floor was not 
less splendid, though in a different character. November, the cool 
season, having commenced, the whole suite of rooms had been carpeted 
with one rich piece of Brussels’ handsomest manufacture. Ottomans and 
couches of light blue satin, heavy chandeliers and girandoles, musical 
instruments, and elegant fancy tables, filled the spacious apartments, with 
a profusion which perhaps the better taste of London would pronounce 
too redundant ; yet amidst all the richness of furniture, with which the 
fashion of later years has adorned the houses of Calcutta, few things 
strike the stranger’s eye so forcibly as the “picturesque forms and 
customs of the numcrous native servants; and above all the silent and 
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graceful manner in which they seem to glide through the apartments.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 18—20. 


The young lady was led to an ottoman by her hostess, and was 
scarcely sat down when she was seen overcome with a burst of 
tears. She was led into a bouvoir followed by Lady Wroughton, 
and there no intruder was allowed. ‘The latter took this oppor- 
tunity of soliciting from her young friend the history of the cause 
of her tears, and Eva, not without some reluctance, complied with 
the request. It appears that she was early deprived of her mother, 
and lost her other parent about two years before her voyage to 
India. Since the period of his decease she lived with her two 
maiden aunts, into the circle of whose society there had been 
introduced, before she joined it, a Mr. Henry Forester, with whom, 
to shorten our story, we may as well state, that Eva formed a very 
particular engagement. She acknowledged that she was young 
when she ventured to dispose of her heart, but her gift was sincere. 
The lovers parted, and at a time appointed, Eva was to accompany 
her husband, who was to return to India, and it was only a short 
time before the day arrived, on which she was confounded at the 
intelligence of his death. The aunts of Eva were acquainted with 
the fact that Lady Wroughton had been her mother’s friend, and 
they had written letters to remind this lady, that she had once 
promised her protection to Eva. They accordingly demanded the 
fulfilment of that promise, and Eva now confessed in the presence 
of her benefactress, that she was forced, by the importunities of those 
maiden ladies, to quit her native land. 

Lady Wroughton listened with becoming sympathy to this tale 
of woe, and repeating the name of the lover, “ Henry Forester,” 
over and over again, she began to think that she was acquainted 
with the name, and referred to the Directory as if she doubted the 
truth of the representation. The book gave the name, which 
seemed for a moment to confirm the doubt, but this was soon 
dissipated when she bethought her that the death was described 
as having occurred at a period when it would have been impossible 
to correct the Directory. However, some further incidental 
intelligence satisfied this lady that Forester was living, and, in 
fact, it proved that her suspicions were true. The letter which 
Kva received in England, describmg Forester’s death, was a 
forgery, and at the time she arrived in India he was acting as 
commandant of Fort Bhopawur, in the Sagur territory, residing 
with a fair Mahomedan, to whom it was believed he was married. 

Time, however, passed on, and Eva one night accompanied 
Lady Wroughton to a masquerade, given by a rich lady of her 
acquaintance. In the course of the evening the attention of the 
party was directed to one of the characters, a gipsy woman, 
crooked-backed, and with a shrill squeaking voice chaunting a 
ballad, and holding on her arm a covered basket. Something 
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which had been said by the gipsy, struck Eva, and in a melan- . 
choly mood she turned to a side-door which led to a small veranda. 
Proceeding to this place, she was leaning over the balustrade in 
deep meditations, which led her imagination far away from the 
scene with which she had just mingled, when she was startled by 
the voice of the gipsy woman, who stood beside her. 


“«What doth Eva Eldridge do in this land of death? said the 


woman; ‘doth she seek bones? or would she pledge a new faith at the 
tomb of the old ?’ 


“ «In the name of heaven—what are you?’ cried Eva, panting with 
amazement. 

« «T know thee, poor thing,—I knew that thy hopes lie dead in this 
land.—I know that thou too wilt die if thou tarriest.—Miserable girl! 
go back whence thou comest.’ 


« « What art thou,—impudent wretch !—I will get thy mask torn from 
thy face.’ 


« « Do so !—do it thyself, girl'!—I have another mask that thou wilt 
shudder to look at. I took the model from his corpse.’—So saying, the 
fictitious gipsy raised her bonnet, and discovered a long pale face, appa- 
rently that of a man, but more resembling the features of the dead than 
the living. | 

‘“‘ The company were alarmed by a long shrill shriek, and rushing into 
the bower, found Eva on the floor, alone and insensible.”—Vol. i. p. 176. 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that the gipsy was Forester 
disguised. He fled from the scene, and in the morning as he rose, 
received a visit from a person called Brijmohun Bonurjee. This 
was no other than the Baboo (a title of distinction) who served as 
domestic agent to Sir Charles Wroughton. The Baboo was per- 
fectly astonished to see Forester assume a Mussulman’s costume, 
but he took care to warn the Hindoo not to betray him at the 
races that day, to which he was going. 

December is the racing season at Calcutta, and on the occasions 
when they are held, the course assumes a somewhat singular 
appearance. But it does not appear that the national sport, when 
thus expatriated to the climate of India, meets with all the encou- 
ragement which Englishmen afford to it in its native habitat ; there 
are, doubtless, patrons of racing in this eastern Rome; nay, the 
highest prices are given both for Arabian and English horses ; 
still the betting-stand is scarcely trodden upon, and the equipages 
which crowd so uniformly on the morning and evening drives, 
appear on the race-ground in very scanty numbers. The sun had 
risen on the morning, to which we are now adverting, through one 
of those thick fogs which are so common in India at that season of 
the year. The meteorological origin of these fogs is traced by one 
who evidently writes from experience, and as the subject belongs 
to a branch of science of great interest, we shall insert the obser- 
vations of the author. 
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“Tt seems, that during the cold nights, a vapoury exhalation rises 
from the river, and frem the numerous tanks, as well as from the grassy 
esplanade which surrounds the fort and separates it from the habitations; 
for these clouds, though extremely dense upon the plains, both within 
and about the city, are seldom seen in the streets, unless there is a 
current of air to drive in a thin mist from the collected fogs without. B 
the hour that the sun passes above the horizon, the vapour, which, at this 
ssason, is seldom disturbed by a night wind, lies so thick and close to 
the ground, that while it completely envelopes every object not above 
eight feet high, trees, houses, and masts in the river, raise their heads 
sometimes into an atmosphere perfectly clear. Such was the case on this 
particular occasion ; and while the slanting rays of the early sun tinged 
the upper surfaces of the fog with hues of liquid gold, a considerable 
number of fashionables, collected in the upper gallery of the race-stand, 
contemplated a very extraordinary prospect around them. The mist as 
yet, had risen no highcr than the lower windows of the building, and the 
spectators above being i in perfectly clear air, the whcle plain before them 
Was wrapped in an impenetrable white shroud, like asnowy sea. Not an 
object was seen except the distant city, and the fort, which now appeared 
rising from the ocean; and now and then the black hat of some valetu- 
dinanian rider passed immediately under the gallery, who, indifferent to 
the races and to the crowd, boldly dared to gallop along the well-known 
inner course, which was always prepared and kept clear for such eques- 
trians of the morning. The sounds of equipages, the whips of coachmen, 
and the voices of people, coliccting at the point of interest, were distinctly 
heard; and as the eye wearied itself in vain to see any thing, the fancy 
recalled those scenes of enchantment, wherein the voices of invisible crowds 
mock the sense with thcir distracting tumult.”—Vol. 1. pp. 206—208. 


A very good account is given of the race, and the company which 
attended it. The Wroughtons, of course, were on the field, and Lady 
W roughton was conspicuous amongst the fashionables, being mounted 
ona milk- white Arab horse, which cantered high and short, tossed 
its head, champed its bit, as if enraged at the curb which re- 
strained it. At length the ‘Arab fairly 1 ran away with her ladyship, 
and never stopped till coming to a deep mire, he became immove- 
ably fixed in it. In this predicament, the fair rider beheld a Ma- 
homedan, as she thought, approach her on horseback also, who on 

gallopping up alighted, and in an instant was at her side. The 

stranger with difficulty prevailed on the lady to allow him to convey 
her in his arms on dry la: d, and after he <a accomplished this, 
he soon succeeded in extricating the favourite horse, whose knees 
he even condescended to cleanse with water. Lady Wroughton 
was full of gratitude, and amid the profusion of her expression of 
thanks, thcught she recognized in the countenance of her deliverer, 
a familiar face. It was indeed, Icrester—the dead lover—the 
revived woman gipsy. 

Lady Wroug uiton was not restrained by a sense of her obligations 
to > him, tro m charg Ing him with his treachery to Eva. He ex- 
ed } his case in confidence to her, endeavouring to show it was 
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for love of Eva that he left her. He told the lady the secret of 
his story; he had been living with an Indian woman before the 
visit to ngland, during which he saw Eva; he had children, and 
sooner than give to the woman he loved (Eva), the pain which she 
would suffer from the disclosure of his real circumstances, he 
resolved upon persuading her that he was dead. He implored Lady 
Wroughton to extend her pity towards him, and to communicate 
to him tidings of Kiva, to whom he was eternally devoted. , 

They parted, but the chapter of accidents so arranged the course 
of human affairs, that shortly afterwards, Icrester and iva met 
wt a dinner given by Lady Wroughton. The author remarks that 
the dinner parties of this distinguished woman were not burak- 
hanas, or those huge feasts, where the tables are covered with 
meats far too heavy to be eaten, and is surrounded with silent 
spectres far too sleepy to eat. The. guests, we are imformed, but 
for their white dresses, would have looked more like the gathering 
of Scotch cousins, assembled to honour the dead with their tears 
and wine, than the festivals of fashionable life. We have also, a 
description of some of the public offices of Calcutta, and an ac- 
count of the manner in which the business of the state appears to 
be conducted. ‘The number of apartments filled with clerks, the 
constant motions In and out of persons or messengers, and the 
crowd of native attendants, seated in the verandas, or under trees 
about the house, consisting of persons having claims to prefer or 
petitions to present, must have constituted a. scene of the most 
remarkable kind, particularly when we remember the picturesque 
dresses of the people. The author, in continuance of the description 
of the scene, mentions, that the exterior court of the Board of Re- 
venue was crowded to the very corners, with painted palankeens of 
attendant suitors, many of whom, unable to find places in the 
chambers, where the business was carried on, were seen sitting on 
the ground, or in the open doors of their equipages, occupied with 
their papers, and surrounded by their friends and servants. Under 
the porticces, in the meantime, were seen parties of cultivators, 
who perhaps had walked several hundred miles for the sake of an 
hour’s hearing before the board. 

But, as an illustration of the luxurious habits of the rich in the 
Kast Indies, we have a very graphic description of an evening 
scene, in which the chief actor is the Baboo. His history is very 
curious, but we believe by no means singular in that country. The 
Baboo, whose name we gave as that of Briymohun Bonurjee, 
was the son of a Calcutta Sirdar (a-steward). His father never 
quitted his humble situation, but Brijmohun had ambition, and he 
resolved to gratify it. He laid his plans cunningly ; and com- 
menced by gaining the notice of cadets and writers, making small 
loans to them in time of need, to be repaid twenty-fuld in time of 
promoticn. In the course of years he acquired riches, and gained 
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the office of collector of the twenty-four pergunnahs, which formed 
the district surrounding the metropolis. But still he followed the 
business of a Sirdar, and acted in that capacity to Sir Charles 
Wroughton. He served others too, such as senior merchants, and 
young civilians, by himself or through deputies. Whilst to all who 
employed him, he was the acquiescent, subservient slave, yet in his 
own house he was quite a different being, living in luxury, and 
competing with the most exalted members of society in the splen- 
dour of his household. The author conducts us to the noble man- 
sion of the Baboo, in the bazaar of Aleepoor, presenting him under 
the following brilliant circumstances. 


‘“‘ Along the centre of the apartment, a magnificent Brussels carpet was 
spread the whole way, and upon this again, towards the upper end, a rich 
Persian rug, on which several silken mattrasses, bolsters, and cushions 
were scattered, covering about twelve feet square of the floor. Three 
brilliant chandeliers of cut glass hung down from the ceiling, and couches 
and ottomans, with furniture of crimson damask, were arranged in all 
parts about the chamber. 

“«« Ramanund,’ said the Baboo, throwing himself luxuriously upon the 
mattrasses and cushions which his Sirdar had been making up into a com- 
fortable pile; ‘ Fill up a cup of water, sweetened as thou well knowest 
how.’ 

‘* Here the Baboo reposed himself from the labours of the day, by lying 
for half-an-hour in that complete abstraction, which so delights the mind 
of a reflective Hindoo. The only object, the presence of which seemed to 
strike his consciousness, was the silver cup brought by Ramanund, 
the contents of which were as transparent as water, but by the smack of 
tongue, that succeeded every mouthful, there seemed some secret and 
very palatable chemistry in the mixture. At last the Baboo returned 
to animated life, and called for his Sirdar bearer. With repeated salams, 
the menial came, and proceeded to take off the several folds of fine muslin 
from his master’s person, until he had stripped him to his kumurbund. 

‘“«« Bring the rice,’ said the Baboo ; and as he spoke, the Sirdar brought 
in a huge brazen ewer, filled with water, and placing it by his master’s 
side, departed with the cast-off clothes. After freely applying the water 
to his face and hands, the luxurious Baboo again stretched his great naked 
limbs, and placed his broad back upon the soft cushions, which were 
always at hand, and in this comfortable attitude, he awaited his repast. 
This was not long in being brought. A string of servants soon entered, 
bringing numerous flat dishes, which were placed in rows on each side of 
the mattrass. There were two or three platters of hot rice, some plain, 
some spiced. There was a dish of fresh mango-fish, another of Italian 
sardines, and there were numerous small plates of French preserved fruits, 
as well as native sweetmeats. In short, the Baboo seemed a man, who, if 
he obeyed the prohibitions of his religion in great things, knew well how 
to bring the petites delices within the pale. The sole beverage which he 
sipped during the repast, came from the cup filled, and often replenished 
by Ramanund. 


“ Slowly and deliberately did this descendant of the self-mortifying 
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Brahmins of yore, proceed through the enjoyment of eating, so that by 
the time he thrust his hands into the brazen ewer for the last time, the 
bearer had lighted up the chandeliers. 

«« Well, Ramanund,’ said the Baboo, when the whole ceremony was 
finished ; ‘ call the Sirdar, and ask the hurkarus if any body requires an 
audience.—Yet, Bhye, bring back thy cup again replenished.’ 

«The Sirdar instantly appeared with an ample jama of the finest Dhaka 
muslin, as white as snow. This dress was adjusted with care, and along 
with it, the Baboo seemed to put on a new dignity. Then receiving from 
the hands of his servant a red morocco case, the Baboo took from it a 
piece of jewellery, representing a lotus-branch, the flower of which was 
composed of splendid diamonds, and placed it in the front of his turban.” 
Vol, i. pp, 314—317. 


The Baboo was thus in his proper costume for receiving visitors 
or messengers, and in the scene which follows, he is represented as 
conducting himself towards a Sepoy, who had been admited to him, 
like a descendant of Charlemagne. 

In the meantime, the Hindoo woman Dilafroz, whom Fores- 
ter had determined to abandon, went to Calcutta, and hear- 
ing of his restoration to the society of Eva, gave vent to her 
jealousy. She caused her own female attendant to offer herself as 
a servant in the Wroughton family, in order to act as a spy on the 
conduct of va. The Baboo, however, accidentally becomes ac- 
quainted with Dilafroz, and contrives a scheme for carrying: her 
off, and placing her in his own house. The plan succeeded, and 
she fell into the power of the Sirdar. — ’orester heard all this, and 
he interested himself much about the female and the child, but the 
Baboo never allowed him to put any questions. Forester took the 
Bengal fever, and having partially recovered, was sent to the Sand- 
heads for the sea air: here he remained for a month, in a pilot 
schooner. Whilst at this place, he accidently met with a stranger, 
with whom he conversed, and who began to speak a great deal 
about the discipline and management of the Arab ships which fre- 
quented the port of Calcutta, bound for Mecca, with pilgrims. It 
turns out that this stranger saw Forester’s mistress, Dilafroz, and 
child, in one of these ships, and from his account, there was reason to 
conclude, that they had been kidnapped and put onboard. Forester 
hastened to Calcutta, and finding there an uncle of Dilafroz, they 
resolved to pursue the Arabian fleet. But it had long sailed, and 
no ship was about to take a voyage in the same direction. The 
Monsoon threatened, and all hope of recovering Dilafroz was lost. 

In some time afterwards, an Arab ship returned to Calcutta, 
bringing a letter from Dilafroz, in which she gave a complete his- 
tory of all that had occurred since her abduction by the Baboo. She 
Stated, that on the night when she was inveigled to the country 
residence of the Baboo, she was visited by the accursed proprietor, 
but wine and drunkenness prevented him from accomplishing his 
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wicked purpose. She then tried to induce an Islam servant, who 
gave her her meals, to assist in her escape; he agreed to do so, 
but finally acted as the agent of the Baboo. The latter became 
fearful of the consequences ‘to his own character, should Dilafroz 
remain in India at all, and he resolved to dispose of her. ‘Taking 
advantage then of the confidence which she put in the Islam ser- 

vant, he contrived that whilst she believed that she was making her 
escape, she was only pursuing the course which was most favourable 
to his plan. In the night-time, Dilafroz and her son, were led out 
of their prison to a boat, in which they were accommodated with a 
doolee (a palankeen). Tow ards morning, the doolee, which she was 
previously told was to_ be liftel up on the shore when they came to 
Calcutta, was certainly raised in this way, but when it was depo- 
sited as she thought on the ground, she oper ned the door and found 
herself on board an Arab ship, bound for J edda, in the Red Sea. 
She describes, in glowing terms, the horrors of her situation, but 
there was no redress, as the ship was too far out at sea to allow the 
possibility of her returning. Resigned to her fate she removed to 
the upper cabins, and sat gazing wistfully on the sea. There was 
a holy person on board, of great reputation, for sanctity and wisdom. 

He witnessed her distress and tried to console her. His eloquence 
and feeling influenced her mind so strongly, that she beheld the 
errors of her life, and took a solemn vow, by which she renounced 
her former connexion for ever. ‘‘ My heart,” she writes, “ was imme- 
diately relieved from a heavy burthen, and comparative cheerfulness 
returned unto me, and for the remainder of the voyage, I sat dis- 
coursing with the Molavee, on the duties of my situation on earth: 

my boy, too, talked of the pilgrimage before us, the opportunity 
of making which had so evidently been given to myself, by the 
Divine favour. Verily,my mind was at ease on all things, except 
only for this one, that my boy had not been brought up to the faith 
of his mother and her ancestor: I consulted the Moolavee on this 
point, and he proved to me that it was the Divine Will that the 
child should make the great pilgrimage with me, and that to do so, 
he must be admitted into the pale of Islam. I thought of his father, 
and of the place his father holds amongst the chiefs of the land, 
and it has ever been the fond wish of my heart, that he too should 
follow in his father’s steps. But from this career he was now cut 
off, and for the present he is known only by the name of. Moo- 
baruk ; ; may God accept him hereafter, and keep his heart faith- 
ful. Thus was the Almighty’s Will declared, during my voyage to 
Arabia.” 

It is mentioned by her that the commander of the ship (no 
doubt by Baboo’s commands) made a demand on her for the ex- 
penses of the voyage, and detained her until they were paid. All 
she had to beg of Ferester ¥ as, that he would bring up their child 
in her own xeligion. 
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Having in this manner disposed of Dilafroz, the author of course 
concludes by handing over Forester to Eva. The parties are 
married, but with a degree of privacy well suited to the occasion. 

It will be seen that in the conduct of this tale, neither probabi- 
lity nor nature is much consulted, and, therefore, with respect to 
the merits of the work as one of imagination, we have no reason to 
speak of it with commendation. We have noticed it merely for 
the purpose of pointing out a source of information calculated to 
illustrate our acquaintance with that strangely complicated social 
system which exists amongst our countrymen in India; for it is 
not by actual description of realities that we may expect to acquire 
it, such is its peculiarity. We can only know it by the familiar 
pictures of domestic scenes, by the representations of individual 


characters, drawn by persons, as in the present case, experienced in 
Indian society. 





Art. VII.—A Residence in the West Indies and America, with a Narrative 
of the Expedition to the Island of Walcheren. By Tuos. Staunton Sr. 
Cuarr, Lieut.-Colonel Unattached. In 2 vols. large 8vo. with Plates. 
London: Bentley. 1834. 


Tue uniform good humour, the spirit, and ability displayed by 
Colonel St. Clair in these volumes, would constitute, by themselves, 
a very choice attraction for most readers; but, united with the 
strange and varied history of his adventures, they become perfectly 
irresistible. 

Luckily for the Colonel, the circumstances of his parents offered 
no obstacle to the gratification of an early passion which he con- 
ceived for a military life, and in 1803, young St. Clair found himself 
gazetted as an ensign in the Ist Regiment, or the Royals. His 
father was a relation of the Earl of Rosslyn, and he himself, though 
of Scottish parents, was born in Gibraltar. After his appointment 
to the ensigncy, he was allowed to remain at home, where he 
devoted himself to professional studies; and in August, 1804, 
jomed his regiment at Hamilton, near Glasgow, as lieutenant. | 
The regiment into which he was inducted was under the command 
of the Duke of Kent, who, with all his talents and virtues, was cer- 
tainly a complete military tartar. History gives him a very unen- 
viable place, indeed, as Governor of Gibraltar. The Duke had a 
book of regimental instructions expressly for his corps; but it re- 
quired the attention of officers and men to so many trivial matters, 
that the work was laughed at. Writing, the Colonel tells us, was 
the Duke’s great hobby: but it was not the only one, for he made 
his regiment at Hamilton complete Germans, both in dress and 
discipline. Their hair was commanded to be cut after a most out- 
rageous pattern: a string was drawn from one ear to the other, over 
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the top of the head, and then all the hair on the forehead-side of 
this line was cropped as close as possible, while the other section 
was not only allowed to remain, but was carefully encouraged in its 
growth for the purpose of ultimately converting it into a queue. 

At last an order came down for young’ St. Clair to go with some 
other officers to the West Indies, to join the first battalion of the 
regiment. He was highly delighted at the intelligence, and parti- 
cularly when he found that his Colonel (the Duke of Kent) had 
sent him a letter of recommendation, to be delivered by him to Sir 
Wm. Myers, then the Commander-in-Chief of the Carribee and 
Windward Islands. ‘This letter, which we extract, is calculated to 


raise a high admiration of the good sense and benevolence of the 
late Duke. 


“ Dear Str WILLIAM, 


“‘ The bearer of this letter, Lieut. Thomas St. Clair, of my first battalion, 
is a young man in whose welfare I am most particularly and warmly 
interested, from the friendship I bear his parents, from whom I received 
every mark of kindness and attention when first I commenced my services 
with the British troops at Gibraltar, sixteen years ago, at a time when I 
landed in that garrison, a stranger to every individual in it, and unaccom- 
panied by any one person on whom I had ever set eyes before I embarked 
on board of the ship that took me there. You will easily conceive, there- 
fore, how grateful I must feel for the hospitality and friendship shown me 
at such a time, and how much I must be interested about this young man, 
then an infant, whom I had almost every day in my arms, and who served, 
from the amausement his infanting tricks afforded me, to beguile many an 
hour, which would otherwise have been at least tedious, not to say 


melancholy, from the particular circumstances under which I first went 
out there. ' 


“ Having said this, I will now proceed to mention to you, that for some 
years past my young protégé has been in a very deplorable state of health, 
from which, even at this present moment, I can hardly consider him 
thoroughly recovered ; indeed, in my own opinion, he ought still to be 
regarded and treated as being only in a state of convalescence. I am, 
therefore, not without some degree of apprehension, that, although it is 
both to be hoped and expected, from the time in which he will arrive, that 
he will not suffer from the change of climate while the cool season con- 
tinues, he may feel some return of his complaint, which has been a 
pectoral one, when the hot weather sets in, in the month of June next. 
Should my fears on this head be realised, my request to you is, that you 
would then grant him immediate leave to come home, in order to escape 
the unhealthy season, and I will in return, on my part, pledge myself that 
in October he shall, if his health be re-established, go back to his duty. 
From what I have said, you will easily understand that I have the case of 
this young man much at heart, and I am certain I need add no more to 
ensure your kind attention to him, than that I shall ever most gratefully 
acknowledge any and every act of kindness done by you to him. 


«As I shall have occasion to address you concerning my regiment by 
the next mail on the first Wednesday in the month, I will not at present 
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take up any more of your time than is necessary for me to add that I ever 
remain, with the most friendly regards, 


‘* Dear Sir William, 
‘“ Yours faithfully and truly, 
(Signed) ‘“ EDWARD.” 


The worthy Colonel declares that the conduct of his Royal High- 
ness to him, during the remainder of his life, was in perfect con- 
sistence with this good-natured act ; and he adds, that there never 
was an individual more sensible of the kindness which he received. 
The young lieutenant sailed in the Brilliant, which was accom- 
panied by the Arcadne, two armed merchant ships, from Greenock, 
being destined for British Guyana. After a voyage of 39 days, 
during which numerous adventures and perils were experienced by 
the vessels, they landed at Demerara, and put up at a miserable 
inn, at a place called Stabroek. Next day the party proceeded to 
the commanding officer (Colonel Nicholson), first having taken care 
to assume the uniform, which at this period was strictly required of 
military officers in the West Indies. It consisted of a round hat, 
cockade, and small feather at the side of the hat; a regimental 
jacket, Russia duck pantaloons, with a sash, and a small dirk hang- 
ing by a waist-belt to the side. A very minute description of the 
town of Fort William, of which Stabroek forms a part, is given by 
the Colonel, and of the habits and manners of its inhabitants. He 
says, that the first thing done by a European on his arrival in the 
country, is to provide himself with a mistress from amongst either 
the blacks, mulattoes, or mestees. The price varies from 100/. to 
1502. Our young lieutenant, having been religiously brought up, 
strongly objected to this system, when he saw that it was practised 
by two of his brother officers in barracks. It is not to be denied 
that this system is very common in the West Indies. The natives 
in Surinam even conceive it to be an act of hospitality to offer their 
daughters to strangers; and, throughout the colonies, a young 
woman retains all her respect, and receives all the regard of her 
family and friends, though living in. this state. 

Our author proceeded from Fort William to Berbice, to join the 
7th company, in conformity with his appointment ; and, as appears 
to be his usual custom, he paid the greatest attention to its man- 
ners, customs, localities, and natural history. Every subject, 
indeed, touched by the writer, assumes an inviting aspect; and 
even his historical account of the colony of Berbice is full of 
interest. 

Berbice was, at the period of the treaty of Utrecht, the private 
property of a Dutch family residing in the province of Zealand, in 
Holland. The colony was attacked in 1712 by French privateers, 
who became temporary masters of it ; but they surrendered it after- 
wards for a large ransom, paid partly in money and partly in bills. 
Baron de Morrans, who led the piratical forces, obtained the bills. 
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They were not paid, and the islands became the property of the 
privateers. our Dutch merchants of Amsterdam, after the lapse 
of three years, ransomed Berbice once more. These individuals 

saw the necessity of cultivating the colony, and, through their exer- 
tions, a society was formed in Helland, to w hows Berbice was alto- 
eether entrusted. The association consisted of 1,600 members, 
who acted with great spirit; and so improved the colony in its 
agricultural and manufacturing branches, that it was deemed neces- 
sary by the society to place the colony under the protection of the 
States General. A charter was obtained accordingly, and the 
directors of the association governed Berbice as India is now 
governed by the East India Company. Berbice, with Demerara 
and Essequibo, were surrendered in April, 1796, to the British flag, 
under the orders of Gen. White. Col. St. Clair records one event 
of his life, during the early part of his residence at Berbice, with 
much feeling.. Shortly after his arrival there, a fine schooner, under 
American colours, came up the river, direct from the coast of Africa, 
with a cargo of slaves. He was amongst the first who boarded the 
vessel, and seems to have been impressed with the usual feelings 
with which every humane mind must be touched at the melancholy 
spectacle. After stating in detail what he witnessed in the vessel, 
he goes at some length into the historical consideration of the slave 
trade. 

This traffic in human flesh was begun by the Portuguese, and 
was introduced into this kingdom in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
African slaves were, in early times, prisoners taken in battle, 
persons condemned to slavery for crimes, slaves who wished to 
pursue the life of slaves, and persons in bondage in their native 
country. When it was first discovered by the Africans on the coast 
that they could sell their prisoners, they made up their minds to 
do so, instead of killing the creatures, and hence Bruce tells us, 
that the merchandize of slaves has contributed much to abolish 
two savage African customs, the eating of captives and sacrificing 
them to idols, a custom which was once universal in that country. 


The Colonel afterwards attended the sale of the slaves, which he 
describes. 


“As each boat landed her cargo, they were immediately marched up 
by one of the seamen from the schooner to an open space in rear of the 
Government-house, where the sale was intended to take place: and it 
struck me as a most extraordinary sight to see a number of white planters 
examining these captives, limb after limb, as they stood before them, just 
as the dealers do with horses in our fairs in England. 

“The prices demanded for them were high, as this cargo was the last 
that could be admitted, and a great number of purchasers were present. 
It was curious to see, when a bargain was concluded, the new slave jog 
of with a veteran from his master’s plantation, without even bidding 
farewell to any of his unfortunate companions, or showing the slightest 
feeling for his own situation. Some few stout, young, , able- bodied men 
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sold for 150/. each, others at 100/., and boys at from 40/. to 50/. My 
friend Yates took a fancy to two of the latter, whom he immediately pur- 
chased. ‘These little black urchins were about eleven or twelve years of 
age—but more of them hereafter. Women far advanced in pregnancy 
sold at nearly double price. 

“ Among the crowd of bidders and purchasers was an elderly Dutch 
lady of enormous size and corpulence, who thoroughly disgusted me with 
her indecency in examining the males who were for sale. She was, as I 
understood, the owner of a plantation up the river above the town, and 
arrived just in time to examine and purchase a few of this cargo, whom 
she required on her estate. We could not help cutting our jokes on her 
conduct, which had no effect in raising her wrath against us. At last the 
whole of the slaves were sold and the ground cleared of them; and be it 
recorded that, among these numerous bargains, no mother was separated 
from her child; nor did I see male or female manifest the least sorrow 
on being parted from their companions. 

‘When seated in our boat, on our way back to Fort St. Andrews, my 
ideas turned to the scene of which I had just been a spectator; and again 
I felt all the disgust and horror of slavery, which I had only the day 
before experienced on board the schooner. 

‘“ How different are the feelings of these ignorant beings, whom I had 
just seen disposed of to the highest bidder, from ours! They, poor 
wretches, danced and sung during the sale; cheerfulness was depicted on 
all their countenances; and, when they became the property of a 
stranger, they trotted off with all the demonstrations of sincere plea- 


sure. How fortunate that their ignorance is so complete !’”—Vol. i. 
pp. 221—225. 


The author states, that he found a great similarity between the 
Portuguese, amongst whom he served in the Peninsular campaign, 
and the coloured people of the West Indies. He also had an 
opportunity of making a comparison between the shape and com- 
plexion of an African negro, a South American Indian, and a 
European. He says, that the only reason why an African became 
black, is the burning climate in which he lives. But we might ask 
our philosopher, how it is that for generations after generations, 
blacks, in the coldest climates, will produce nothing but blacks? 
The Indians of South America, are less dark, a difference which is 
accounted for by the author, who says, that the latter, though 
living in the same latitude as the Africans, yet receive the trade- 
winds refreshed by the Atlantic ocean, whilst the Africans obtain 
them after they have passed over the sandy deserts. The European 
white from the effects of the cold winter. The causes which pro- 
duce these varieties of colour, also are the origin of the difference 
of the hair, which in the African is black and woolly, in the South 
American straight and black, and in the European light, and either 
slightly curly or straight. With respect to brute strength, he 
thinks that all three have an equal share of it, but he is induced 
to give, in every respect, the preference to the [uropean. 

Many of the inhabitants of Berbice, and, indeed, the country 
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around, sleep in hammocks; and at a Moravian mission in the 
interior, the Colonel had the opportunity of seeing a small esta- 
blishment of hammock-makers, chiefly composed of Indian women. 
These women first spun the cotton, by spindle and distaff; they 
then wound it round two sticks, which are fastened about seven 
feet from each other, the threads being placed exactly parallel to 
each other, until they extend eight or nine feet according to the 
intended length of the hammock. They then begin weaving, which 
consists In their letting off the first row of threads and passing it 
through a roller, composed of a piece of stick with thread upon it, 
serving as a shuttle, and this is knocked down by a heavy piece of 
wood; this is done backwards and forwards until the work is 
finished. In this neighbourhood, too, were another peculiar race, 
the post-holders. These were Indians who were employed by the 
colonial governors to watch, and give information of the warlike 
movements of the Indians. ‘They formed a village settlement, 
which they occupied on an elevated part of the bank of a river, 
and were generally remunerated according to their services. These 
scenes were met with by the author, during an excursion in which 
he was accompanied by his brother officers, and it chanced, that in 
prosecuting their journey, they ultimately reached a village inha- 
bited by Arrawaka Indians, a tribe whose manners and habits, the 
Colonel has deemed worthy of a lengthened description. 

The Arrawaka Indians are described by him as being of the 
middle size, and well proportioned ; their colour is that of copper, 
and their hair very straight and black. Every other hair on the 
body, except that on the head, is regularly plucked out by those 
Indians, and in place of the eyebrows, which they contrive to 
obliterate, they have a mark produced by the blue colouring matter 
of the nut of a tree called launa. Like all savages, they are an 
indolent race, making the women their slaves, and indulging in 
idleness until hunger forces them to activity: true, also, to the 
common character of barbarians, they are fond of brilliant trinkets, 
and would give their eyes for glass-beads and fragments of looking- 
glasses. ‘The domestic habits of this people are quite remarkable. 
They erect their huts near creeks and rivers ; these consist of four 
stakes stuck in the ground, and four beams tied horizontally at 
their tops; on these is the roof, consisting of the leaves of the 
manicol of the palm species, so thick as to keep out the rain. 
The only domestic animal of these Indians, is a mongrel breed of 
dog, which is of great assistance to them in their hunting excur- 
sions. These dogs resemble our village curs, and are fed chiefly 
on nuts and other vegetables. They begin the training of a dog at 
six months old, washing him well over, and then rubbing him with 
a particular leaf, on which the animal that is pursued by the dog 
usually feeds: he is then brought out to face the game. At first, 
shy and timid, he recoils, but the Indians persevere, and generally 
succeed, when milder means fail, in stimulating the dog mto 
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courage by giving him a piece of the animals flesh. In hunting, 
the dogs are set free in the woods, whilst the Indians take to their 
canoes on the rivers or creeks. ‘The dogs rouse the game, which 
run to the water ; the canoe men prepare when the dogs raise the 
cry, and thus they are able to move silently and transfix the animal 
as it leaps mto the water. Fish is taken by the Indians by: 
intoxicating them. The nako, a root bruised, is thrown into a 
stream, and the properties which it possesses mixing with the 
water, the fishes become quite stupified, and are seen floating on 
the water. The Colonel entered a hut of one of the Indians where 


a person lay nearly at the point of death. The scene which pre- 
sented itself before him, is thus described :— 


“The peil, or physician, who was the son of the expiring old woman, 
was lolling in his hammock, with a long thread of cotton placed before 
him, on which he was tying feathers of different colours: the woman 
appeared to me extremely old and emaciated, and lay stretched in her 
hammock, with a bunch of tobacco leaves and some other herbs hung over 
her as acharm. Close to her, in the middle of the floor, supported by 
three pieces of stick with their ends stuck into the ground, was placed the 
magical shell with which the peii performs his midnight incantations to 
drive the evil spirit from the body of the afflicted. This shell is formed 
of a full grown calebash, with a few long narrow slits cut in it, and 
painted in various colours. Within the shell are put several small white 
stones and hard red seeds, both of these too large to fall through the slits 
just mentioned: and along stick is run through from end to end, by 
means of two holes cut for the purpose, so that both ends extend beyond 
the calebash; the lower end is rolled round with cotton threads for the 
handle, and the upper part is ornamented with beautiful feathers of 
various colours, tied on in a spiral direction. With this charm they 
commence their operations about ten o’clock at night, after having closed 
in the hut with the manicol leaf, and shut every person out but the 
invakd. The peii begins to rattle it, by turning it with a slow circular 
motion, at the same time singing in a supplicating tone to the yawahoo, 
or evil spirit, until midnight ; when it is supposed that he has an interview 
with this spirit, who is the cause of all deaths and diseases; and at this 
time two distinct voices are heard in conversation. The peii, or physician, 
then comes forth, and communicates to the anxious spectators on the 
outside, the words which the yawahoo had made use of, always preserving 
a serious and ambiguous manner. 

For any trifling complaint they do not employ the peii, but resort 
themselves to various herbs, generally with good effect. I have seen a 
man, suffering under a violent pain in the bowels, make a fire imme- 
diately under his hammock, where he continued lying until he was nearly 
roasted.” —Vol. 1. pp. 320—322. : 


Amongst this tribe, girls marry at twelve, boys at fifteen: poly- 
gamy is universal, but the mothers suffer very little in giving birth 
to their children. Their musical instruments are hollow reeds 
bundled together, and a piece of a hollow tree has a skin tied upon 
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one end, which answers for a drum: to this music they will listen 
and dance for a day and a night continuously, their feelings of 
delight increasing every moment until they scream and jump in 
mad freaks. An excellent and durable article for cooking is made 
by these Indians, of very fine clay, which they stain with vegetable 
juice. The weapons of the Arrawaka Indians, are the bow and 
arrow, and large heavy wooden clubs. ‘The arrows are reeds with- 
out a joint, four feet long; its extremity is armed with a piece of 
hard wood tipped with bones or flints ; these bones are fashioned 
for the particular object they have to attack : in war the arrow is 
a sharpened piece of the hardest wood, sometimes it terminates in 
a fish-bone which has been dipped in poison: the end of the arrow 
for fowling, is blunt, and that for fish has three prongs. 

An ague which attacked our Colonel, had so exhausted him, 
that he was under the necessity of visiting Barbadoes for his 
health. Here he met a young English physician, who had onl 
recently arrived, and acted on the supposition, that the slightest 
indulgence in any sort of stimulant would be fatal in such a 
climate. ‘The Colonel, after stating that this gentleman died from 
too much abstinence, tells us that such a system is the worst that 
can be followed. His own advice is, “ be cheerful and live well, 
and take as much wine, spirits, and exercise, as agree with you ; 
but there you should stop. Beware of exposing yourself unneces- 
sarily to the burning sun, but do not fear it when you are obliged 
to do so.” 

The Colonel, shortly after his return to Berbice, was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Colonel Nicholson, governor of Berbice, he having 
been requested to take upon him the government of Demerara, in 
the absence of Governor Bentinck, who was to return to Kurope 
for some time. Here, one night returning to his barracks, he was 
attacked by three men, one of whom, the leader, was jealous of the 
Colonel. Another of his adventures was a shock from an electrical 
eel: a third was a race between a pony belonging to him, and 
another, the property of an American, an ugly ill-conditioned 
animal, whose appearance led the Colonel to a very heavy bet on a 
race: on a trial he lost his bet, to his evident disappointment. 
He mentions, that one morning, whilst rowing up the Demerara 
river, a fine young Englishman, who had just jumped from one of 
the ships, passed him swimming. At that moment one of his 
comrades cried out, ‘a shark! a shark !” and the Colonel saw the 
shark’s fin, as it may be often seen, raised above the surface. A 
rope was instantly thrown out; the end fell a little short of the 
swimmer. The shark seized him, took away his right leg, 
lacerating the thigh dreadfully. The poor young man survived 
the loss of his limb only a short time. 

A good deal of the time of themilitary men at Demerara, and of the 
Colonel amongst the rest, was spent in excursions into the interior. 
He never employed an Indian as a guide in these journies, without 
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being struck by the instinctive facility with which he travels through 
the immense forests of the country. When these people have a 
long way to go, they break a small twig at almost every step as 
they proceed, which enables them readily to trace their way back 
afterwards. Should they, however, at any time lose the right 
direction, they can always find it out by observing the northern 
aspect of the trees, which on that side are covered with moss. 
The Colonel relates an account of a strange superstition respecting 
three islands, called, in the country, the Three Brothers, from their 
resemblance to each other: close to them stands a large piece of 
bare rock about six feet above water, and it is believed by the 
natives, that if any person points at this rock, a heavy storm will 
immediately overtake him; and so sure are they of this conse- 
quence following from the act mentioned, that should any of the 
boats crew, even by accident, point to the rock, the rest pull 
immediately to shore, and hide themselves in the thickets of the 
forest. 

About the centre of the Essequibo river, is an island, called b 
the Indians Potupatima, a beautiful spot covered with trees of the 
noblest foliage : the huts of the residents are built of the manicol 
tree; and they gain their livelihood by cutting and sending the 
wood down the river, which is used in the plantations for sugar- 
barrels, or cotton hogsheads, and for building houses, bridges, &c. 
“As I looked around me,” exclaims the Colonel, ‘from this 
height, how thoroughly was I convinced of the grandeur of the 
torrid zone, its plains, its forests, its Savannahs, its swamps, 
abounding with savage beasts, the largest serpents, and most beau- 
tiful birds ; the waters below me with the all-devouring alligator, 
and various species of dangerous fish; while the trees were 
animated with the fantastic monkey—all created to prey one upon 
another. Why then should we be surprised at the wars waged by 
men against each other? Nature operates in us as in these 
animals, only corrected by knowledge and religion.” 

In one of the Savannahs, the legs of the Colonel and some of his 
party, were attacked by the grass insect called the béte rouge ; it 
penetrated the skin, and caused a most tormenting itching : indeed, 
so intolerable was the sensation, that they were compelled to call 
in the assistance of two Indian women to extract the insects. 
They took them out with a pin and then rubbed the wounds with 
rum; the relief was immediate. ‘The insect described, is of a 
beautiful scarlet colour, and when under the skin, gives it the 
appearance of raw flesh: it is necessary to remember, that scratch- 
ing the part in which the insect is inserted, will generate an ulcer, 
which, in the climate of Guiana, it would be difficult to heal. These 
vermin are very numerous in the rainy season, and are plentiful on 
the long grass and low shrubs. At the settlement of Paterima, 
they found a society of hammock-makers, composed of a free 
coloured people, who were a mixture between Mulattoes and 
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native Indians, thus having three sorts of blood in their veins, the 
whites, blacks, and Indians. This society was at the time in 
great fear of the Aguaya Indians, a tribe much dreaded from its 
great cunning, expertness, and numbers. One of these Indians 
will walk tip-toe a whole day to deceive the parties on whom they 
meditate an attack. The object of their walking in this way, is 
to imitate the track of a tiger, or jagua, whereby the possibility of 
tracing their motions is destroyed. 

The author, whose experience in the forests of Guiana entitles 
him to no small degree of confidence, tells us, that the animals 
which he met in his various excursions, were remarkable for the un- 
usual timidity with which they fled from the sight of a human being, 
and even the insects, he says, betrayed this marked apprehension. 

Proceeding along the E:ssequibo river, the Colonel and his party 
visited in its banks, the settlement of Billstains, consisting of two 
large huts built together, and five smaller ones around them. The 
situation of the huts commanded a splendid view, and here for the 
first time, the author met with a species of palm, called the Eta, 
which he thinks is the same tree as he afterwards found growing on 
the rock of Gibraltar, and the white ends of the leaves of which 
form the food of monkeys. The owner of the settlement was a 
‘European, anda very Robinsce Crusoe at least in dress. His hat, was 
made of palm leaves—he wore a coarse shirt, and a pair of short 
trowsers, without stockings or shoes. He proved to bea Dutchman, 
who had, as a watchmaker, amassed some money in Demerara; he 
retired from business, not to Europe, as many of his West Indian 
friends supposed, but to the spot which he now inhabited, and for 
which, his heart had long and secretly sighed. The Colonel thus 
speaks of the Dutchman. 


“We now found him, after a lapse of thirteen years, living with a 
young Indian woman, by whom he had an exceedingly fine boy. The 
woods supplied him plentifully with game, the river and neighbouring 
creeks yielded him abundance of fish, and the ground around his little hut 
afforded him fruit and vegetables in plenty. The family of his wife, an 
Arrawaka Indian, were settled with him, though not living in the same 
hut; and he ended his short story by informing us that he was nearly 
eighty years of age, and that the happiest days of his long life had been 
spent at this little settlement. 

«‘ In answer to our inquiries concerning the Indians, he informed us that 
they were all collected above the falls; that they were an innocent and 
harmless people ; and that he was sure their provocations for committing 
violence must be great ; that he had not the least fear of them, but would 
accompany us up to their habitations, as he might be useful to the governor 
from understanding their language. We were all delighted to have him 
with us, and afterwards found him a most pleasant and intelligent little 
old fellow. He then showed his activity in preparing his curial or tented 
canoe, built by himself, which exactly held the white people of our party, 
and, with twelve of his Indian paddlers, got through the water so rapidly, 
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that by three o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Koumaka Serima. 
Here our cooks fell to work, and for the first time we ate of that delicious 
fish called the paco, which is two feet in length, and nearly the same in 
breadth, weighing about ten pounds. Its colour is of a reddish purple, 
spotted with black, and it is to be found only in the rocky parts of this 
river, where it feeds upon a green weed called wooiya, which grows on 
the stones close to the water. ‘I'he natives watch for and shoot it with a 
barbed arrow. ‘The ficsh of these fish is hard, but excellent eating; and, 
when dressed in a pepper-pot, is delicious.” —Vol. ii. pp. 61—63. 


In another of the settlements on this river, the Colonel entered 
one of the buildings of the natives, in which he had the opportunity 
of witnessing the process of smoke-drying applied to various meats. 
A large tray of basket work was hung from the ceiling over the 
fire, in a large apartment: in the tray was a number of pieces of 
meat. This is the only method the people have of preserving meat, 
as such a thing as salt is no where found amongst them. These 
Indians are dexterous hunters, both of fish, quadrupeds, and fowl; 
they shoot the fish with arrows, which have a prong to them, and 
seldom miss their aim. The peccaries are remarkable for the sin- 
gular way in which they cross the water. The chief at the head 
of a whole legion, he being always a large old boar, first enters the 
water: the peccary which succeeds, places its forelegs on the hind 
parts of the one before him, and the same attitude is assumed by 
all that follow: they form a long line, connected continuously, and 
each swimming by means of its hind legs. The way of taking 
them is to strike the leader with a good stout club, and he being 
disposed of, the rest form an easy prey. 

Proceeding still up the river, the Colonel speaks in terms of the 
highest eulogy of the beauties of the country: the party occasion- 
ally stopped in either islands, or some part of the shore to sleep; 
and were always under the necessity of making a circle of fire 
around the station, to keep off the wild animals, whose roaring, 
hissing, and howling, were formidable enough. From this excur- 
sion, the party returned to the settlement of Billstains, where the 
Dutchman again received them with hospitality. 


« <«Qh,’ said he, ‘ what fools my countrymen were not to change 
Holland for this country! My days are now few in this world,’ he pro- 
ceeded, ‘ but I hope to continue them, as long as the Almighty pleases, 
among these darling forests. There,’ said he, pointing to the remains 
of an old tauronira, which dropped its withered branches over the stream, 
‘ there isa true emblem of myself, falling into decay; and, like me, soon 
to lie in the earth to rot! You perceive that it is now shattered, and 
fungus-grown with time and exposure to weather. Millions of insects are 
now busily employed in destroying it. A gust of wind is enough to 
bring it to the ground, and make room for its successor. There, again, 
not far from it is a healthy, young, and stately buletre, like yourself, 
holding its head high in air, to surpass its companions. Nature has been 
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kind to it; it has not a mark to show that its best days are past, and it 
stands flourishing i in youthful beauty, an ornament to these sequestered 
wilds. Oh! my young friend! think of him who made us to flourish 
here.’ ”’—Vol. ii. pp. 98—99. 


Amongst the curious plants which Guiana produces, is the 
Caoutchouc, or India-rubber plant. This substance was first 
brought to Europe by a deputation of the French Academy in 1736. 
The plant is called Heve in Brazil, and the milky juice which flows 
from Ht. is the Indian-rubber. The natives use 1t to burn as we 
do fat; the light that it sends forth is brilliant, but the smell is 
disagreeable. The uses to which this substance 1s now turned, is 
numerous and highly valuable. 

The author gives a long account, and also a sketch from his own 
pencil, of the capture of an alligator. This creature measured fifteen 
feet and a half from the point of its nose to the tip of the tail ; no 
animal bears such decided marks of cruelty as this. About the same 
time he enjoyed a day’s sport, in a curious kind of fishing, well 
known to the Indians: that is to say, it is effected by intoxicating 
the fish. Some canoes were stationed below a fall of water, and were 
anchored by heavy stones there: above the fall, another canoe was 
anchored, in which the root of a plant called Hiare, was bruised 
and mixed with water : the infusion was then thrown down into 
the stream below, and the instant effect on the fish was quite sur- 
prising: myriads rose and remained at the surface allowing them- 
selves to be taken in incredible numbers. Amid the nocturnal 
sounds which were heard in the night, the Colonel confidently 
states, he heard the sweetest choruses of birds—one of them re- 
peated distinctly, “ Willy, Willy, Willy, come go,” and another 
uttered these sounds, “ Who, who, who are you ?” On a Decem- 
-ber morning, the little camp was roused by the cry of, “ a snake! 
a snake |” and on rising, they all saw with horror, a huge snake 
nineteen feet and a half long, twisted round the rope which sus- 
pended the hammock of Lieutenant Baillie. The Fiscal of Deme- 
rara, one of the party desired everybody to lie still, and calling in 
two or three of the natives of the latter, caught the eye of the 
animal: keeping his own eye fixed on that of the snake, the Indian 
slowly backed, and the animal seemingly under some influence, 
began to uncoil himself from the hammock-rope. Descending on 
the ground, the snake followed the Indian, who never took off his 
eyes from the creature, and when fairly exposed, it was struck on 
the head and killed. 

Upon the practice of the Indians in thus influencing the snakes, 
the Colonel makes the following observations : — 


‘In India, at the present day, I am told that the serpent-charmers form 
a well known division of the numerous caste of jugglers to be found in 
every district; and, inthe ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ by Mr. Forbes, he appears 
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to attach some credit to their power of alluring the cobra capello and 
other snakes from their hiding-places, somewhat in the manner which the 
poor simple Indian practised this morning. 

«Dr. Shaw, in his ‘ Travels through Barbary,’ says, that ‘a_ belief 
that venomous serpents might be rendered innoxious by songs or muttered 
words, or by written sentences or combinations of numbers upon scrolls of 
paper, prevailed through all those parts of the country which he visited ;” 
and I have myself scen, in Gibraltar, a Moor exhibiting his tame serpents, 
with another man playing on an instrument, whilst the snakes were 
sporting and twisting themselves round his naked limbs and throat. 

‘In India, the Hindoos are professed snake-catchers, wonderfully clever 
in seizing them, and teaching them the art of legerdemain , but Johnson, 
in his ‘ Sketches of Indian Field Sports,’ says, ‘'They pretend to draw 
them from their holes by an instrument somewhat resembling an Irish 
bagpipe, on which they play a plaintive tune. The truth is, this is all 
done to deceive ; if ever a snake comes out of a hole at the sound of their 
music, you may be certain that it is a tame one trained to it, deprived of 
its teeth, and put there for the purpose.’ 

“This account of Johnson’s certainly appears the more probable version 
of this extraordinary fact; still it cannot shake my opinion of the power 
which the human eye has over this animal. 

“‘ Captain Stedman, in his account of Surinam, mentions a bird sitting 
on the branch of a tree, which he observed fluttering with its head down, 
looking at a snake, which so fascinated it that at last it fell from the 
branch into \its enemy’s mouth. Why, then, should not one animal 
possess the same power as another.—Vol. 11. pp. 126—128. 


It is a current opinion, that the smaller the snake, the more ve- 
nomous the bite. 

The extraordinary fecundity of the vegetable kingdom in Guiana 
received the particular notice of the Colonel. <A single grain of 
potatoe oats in Ireland, produces 32 stalks, from one root, and the 
number of grains from all is 5,000: in a garden at Paris, at some 
distant period, one stalk of barley, produced no less than 18,000 
barleycorns. ‘The weed henbane, as been stated by botanists, to 
be so fertile, that in four years, the seeds of a single plant would 
be sufficient to take up the whole surface of the earth. 

On the return of the party, they found the whole of the Deme- 
rara people agitated by a report of a threatened insurrection of the 
negroes. [ixtensive preparations were made for meeting such a 
casualty, but it proved ultimately to be merely a false alarm. In 
April, 1808, the Governor with the same party, performed an excur- 
sion up the Demerara river. ‘The first place at which they stopped, 
was the Iredestein Settlement, kept by a Dutchman; he had a 
large family and an elegant house. The plantation was a Coffee 
one, and the Colonel examined it very closely. On an oblong piece 
of ground, surrounded with a broad trench, was the planter’s house, 
and from it was an avenue of orange trees, terminated by a bridge, 
which led to the plantation. Near the planter’s house, on both 
sides, were the store-houses, poultry, pigeon-house, granary, &c. 
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He found there an hospital for the negroes, and two very extensive 
buildings, the bruising-house, and the drying-lodge. We give his 
account of the coffee itself, as it was presented to him. 


“On crossing the bridge to the coffee-fields, I found them as regularly 
laid out as lines and measurement could make them ; each piece contain- 
ing about two thousand bushes, growing at the distance of eight or ten 
feet from each other, which allows them room to spread out, although they 
are kept short, and also space for a man to walk round, to pick the berries, 
which are then taken to the bruising lodge, where the kernels are separated 
from the husk. They are next steeped in water to cleanse them, and then 
spread on the drying-floor, which is exposed to the sun; or, in the wet 
season, put on large wooden trays, which, in case of rain, are immediately 
hauled under cover of the drying-house, and during this time they are 
turned every day with wooden shovels. 

“When dried, the berries are put into wooden mortars, and beaten 
with heavy wooden pestles, to divest them of a thin skin which unites the 
two kernels. At this work the Negroes beat in wonderful time, and 
always singing in chorus. The berries are next cleared from the chaff: 
and the whole, being picked from the broken ones, which latter are used 
in the country, are packed in casks for exportation. 

‘* Coffee is so well known in Europe that it is unnecessary to enter upon 
its qualities or effects upon the human frame. Bacon asserted that coffee 
comforts the head and heart. Willis declares that, if daily drunk, it 
wonderfully clears and enlivens the soul. Voltaire lived upon it; the 
studious and sedentary of every nation now resort to it to refresh the 
spirits, oppressed by study and contemplation; and I only hope that we 
shall never feel the want of it.” —Vol. ii. pp.161—163. 


The canoes proceeded to Miribi Creek, where they met an 
elderly man well known under the title of ‘“‘ Old Glen.” He had 
no other garment but his shirt ; his long white hair hung over his 
shoulders, and he leant on a stick to support his feeble and ema- 
ciated frame. He was a native of Scotland, as the Colonel after- 
wards learned, having been born in Glasgow, and having arrived 
at this place in early life, as mate in a merchant ship. Being of a 
romantic and ambitious disposition, he remained in the country, 
and obtained a grant of a very good tract. This he cultivated with 
success. In seven years he was seen the lord of a fine plantation, 
with plenty of money, and of negroes for his work. 

In the midst of his prosperity, Old Glen was induced one day to 
go on board a Dutch ship which was lying in the river. Here, 
being entertained by the Captain, he happened to take up a work 
by Swedenborg, the enthusiast, and was so charmed with the 
perusal of a few pages, that he besought the Captain to allow him 
to take it home. The latter complied with the request, and from 
that moment is the downfal of poor Glen to be dated. The work 
which he had the misfortune to be influenced by, was that of the 
famous apostle of Northern Europe on the T’ransmigration of the 
Soul: it inculcated the doctrine of the soul never leaving the earth, 
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but that it passed into various forms of bodies, according to the 
inclinations which it was subjected to in the body of a human being. 
The poor man gave up his whole time to the study of this work, 
and his business declined ; his negroes deserted him, and none 
remained but the lazy and filthy. His intimate friends repeatedly 
warned him of his fate, but he devotedly adhered to Ninclodbing. 
Nothing would satisfy the infatuated planter, but to send to 
Holland for a cargo of Swedenborg’s books, and on its arrival at 
the settlement, poor Glen, not being able to clear the ship, was 
proceeded against by the Captain, who succeeded in obtaining an 
order to sell the whole of his creditor’s property. The wretched 
man next turned preacher, and spent his time in attempting to 
diffuse the tenets of his master ; but neither spiritual nor worldly 
profit seemed to result from his labours, and finding his way to 
Berbice, he entered as private into the colonial troops, still main- 
taining his habits as a preacher. 

When he had served some years, a mutiny amongst the blacks 
rendered a little improvement in the care and vigilance of the officers 
of the army absolutely necessary. One night poor Glen was found 
sleeping on his post, when he was arrested, and sentenced “ to run 
the gauntlet.” This was the usual punishment of the army at the 
time, and the following was the process :—‘ Two ranks of soldiers 
are formed, facing one another, being at three paces distant: the 
prisoner is compelled to follow, with his back quite naked, a serjeant, 
who walks slowly between the ranks, and each man, armed with a 
stick, gives the victim a blow. The general conduct of Glen was 
so good, that the commanding oflicer offered to remit the punish- 
ment if he would leave the army; but Glen insisted, with the 
greatest compuncticn, upon suffering the ordeal; and when he was 
allowed to pass through the ranks, he actually chid several of the 
men, whom he accused of striking him too lightly. 

Mr. Edmonstone, the planter, who had given the Colonel the 
substance of Old Glen’s biography, added the following parti- 
culars :— 


‘For some time after his departure to Berbice I knew not what had 
become of him, until, hearing by the merest accident that he entered the 
service in that colony, I supposed that he wished to keep himself out of 
the sight and recollection of his former acquaintances. Some time after- 
wards I met him one evening in Stabroek, on his return to this colony, 
and inquired how he was, and what he intended doing. I told him I had 
a property up the Camona creek, buried in the forests, and pressed him to 
take up his residence on it. ‘I will go up to your property,’ he replied, 
‘and live in the woods under your protection, but not in your house.’ 

“ Accordingly, I brought him up hither, about fifteen years ago. He 
chose a spot nearly three miles from this house, in the forest, where he 
built himself a small hut, thatched in the Indian manner with palm leaves. 
A hard wood plank is his bed, and an old Bible his pillow. Here he has 
ever since resided, it being his daily practice, as soon as the morning sun 
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shines on the savannah below, to walk down into the water ; after washing 
himself, he kneels and says his prayers; and as the sun sets, he again 
performs the same duty to his God. 

‘« T have in vain employed all my arguments with him to use clothing, 
but his answer always is, ‘ The Indians go naked, why should not I ?’ and 
it has taken me months even to make him put on the shirt, which you 
saw him in to day. 


“« « Heis certainly a most extraordinary character, with a fund of intel- 
lectual sense and human kindness in his composition. He is perfectly 
acquainted with the nature and properties of the different plants, so 
much so, indeed, that there is scarcely a complaint to which the Indians 
are subject that he does not cure. ‘They all fiock to him with their 
patients: his fame is spread far among these forests, and individuals of 
distant tribes have been brought to him for his remedies. You must go 
to-morrow morning, colonel, to see him; he will assuredly expect you, and 
you know as well as myself that he does not like disappointment.’ Then, 
turning to me, Mr. Edmonstone continued: ‘ He will also be glad to see 
you. He will not fail to touch on his dear Swedenborg, but take care how 
you answer him. You will soon see through his madness, but be not 
alarmed, for he is quite harmless, and would not injure even a mouse.’ ””— 
Vol. ii. pp. 181—183. 


The Colonel took care not to allow the opportunity of seeing 
more of such a character, pass by, and he accordingly proceeded to 
the hut which was described to him as the old man’s residence. 
He found it in the depths of the forest: perfectly open all round, 
and covered by thatch formed of the palm leaves. The Colonel saw 
the hard plank and the Bible, but with these there was no other ap- 
pearance of any sort of accommodation, save two or three calabashes, 
a black earthen pot, a few smoking sticks beneath it, and two or 
three necklaces. He states, that in taking up the Bible, the leaves 
naturally opened at the passage of Proverbs, 7th verse, 13th chap.— 
‘‘ There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; there 1s 
that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches.” Verse 11— 
‘¢ Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished, but he that gathereth 
by labour shall increase.” Old Glen at last entered, and began 
eagerly to recommend Swedenborg to the Colonel, who, notwith- 
standing, was able to fathom the extent of his knowledge of natural 
history, and bears testimony to his kindness. 

The party returned to Fredestein in April, where they stopped 
a short time, and were invited to attend on the 9th of the ensuing 
May, the anniversary of the planter’s wedding. On reaching the 
Government-house, a packet of letters were found from England, 
and in one of them Colonel St. Clair was ordered home to join the 
4th battalion. 

In May, they fulfilled their promise of attending the anniversary 
of the planter’s wedding, and the Colonel gives an animated account 
of the festivity, which was chiefly remarkable for the affection shown 
by about 800 negroes on the estate to Mr. Edmonstone and his lady. 
The Colonel, after suffering from a severe fit of illness, was able 
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to sail for his own native country in June, 1808, and arrived safely 
in Edinburgh. He then proceeds to give an account of the expe- 
dition to Martinique, which had taken place shortly before; this he 
derived from his elder brother James, who was one of the officers, 
and in which, a younger brother lost his life. 


The ‘‘ piping tune of peace” did not suit the taste of the Colonel, 
and the papers, which, teamed with the accounts of the triumphant 
career of Wellington in the Peninsula, left our officer in a state of 
constant excitement, and he applied to his old friend the Duke of 
Kent, to assist him m obtainmg an appointment which would 
employ him on continental service. 

The Duke promptly complied with his application, and as another 
specimen of the influence of a grateful feeling on this excellent 


prince, if it were only for the sake of the example, we give his 
reply to the Colonel. 


“Kensington Palace, 25th May, 1809. 
“Dear Sr. Crater, 

‘‘T have had the pleasure of receiving, this day, your letter of the 19th, 
from which I have received the fullest information I could possibly wish, 
respecting the several recruiting parties under your superintendence, and 
shall be able in consequence now to complete my arrangements without 
further dithculty. 

“With respect to yourself, 1 with pleasure apprize you, that, owing 
to the rapid promotion that has taken place among our captains, you 
are now become effective in the 3d Battalion; and have, therefore, for 
the time, lost the ight company again, as, upon Captain Hay, whose 
company you succeeded to in the 4th Battalion, becoming effective in 
the 3d, he succeeded to Captain Anderson’s light company, that officer 
becoming at the time effective in the 2d Battalion: but you are of course 
the first candidate for it in the event of its becoming vacant. However, 
itis highly gratifying to me to find that your inclination prompts you to 
join, as they are this day completed to 1000 effective rank and file, prepa- 
tory to immediate embarkation for continental service ; so that I am sure 
you will not lose a moment in joining, for fear of missing the oppor- 
tunity; and, as Captain Hamilton, I believe, is not in health to join, you 
will immediately turn over your recruiting party to him, for which, as I 
have not time to-day to write to him also, this letter must be considered 
a sufficient authority to you both. 

‘‘Pray remember me most affectionately to your excellent father and 
mother, and to your brother David, and your two sisters, and believe me 
ever to be, with the most friendly regards, 

‘* Dear St. Clair, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ EDWARD.” 


The latter proceeded to London, was handsomely received by 
the Duke, who inspected the Royals, and this regiment proceeded 
to Portsmouth, where they embarked for their destruction, which 
was not known at the time. The fleet however, bore northward, 
and the regiments were soon apprized of their being bound for 
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Holland. In fact, this was the far famed “ Walcheren expedition,” 
which is remembered even still, for the folly and obstinacy, in 
which it was conceived and executed. 

The history and the details of this unfortunate expedition, aretoo 
well known to require any elucidation at the present day. The 
Colonel may well be excused if he passes over the story of this 
signal failure, with a very partial description, inasmuch as he con- 
fines himself simply to an account of the bravery of the troops. 

After the expedition had returned home, or more properly we 
should say, after the remnant of the gallant army had come back 
from Walcheren, the Colonel proceeded to Portugal, and was 
amongst the brave officers who stood by the Duke of Wellington 
on every inch of the ground which they gloriously won from the 
Douro to the Pyrenees. 

Here we conclude these interesting volumes, so full of interest 
and adventure, and yet so abounding with all the proofs of a 
generous, benevolent, and honest mind. Nothing like the affectation 
of a learned and a travelled man is to be found in this work, but in 
every line we see the native ability, the ample acquirements, and 
the plain energetic qualities of the gentleman soldier. We trust, 
that the worthy Colonel will not be found to have tempted us with 
the agreeable fare presented in these volumes, without an effort to 
satiate our appetite by preparing another treat on his Peninsular 
campaign. 





Arr. VIII.—Some Remarks on the Present Studies and Management at 
Eton School. By a Parent. London, Ridgway, 1834. 


Ir cannot fail to be regarded by every rational man as a very 
peculiar phenomenon, to be found, we believe, only in this coune 
try, that those institutions which are expressly provided for culti- 
vating the intellect of the rising generation, for dissipating the pre- 
judices of ignorance, and for furnishing that decree of cultivation 
to every mind which will enable it to discover and pursue the 
truth,—those very institutions, we repeat, should be almost the 
only ones which obstinately adhere to the very errors of igno- 
rance and prejudice which it is their professed object to remove. 
That such is the case we need go no farther for a decided proof 
than to the pamphlet before us. It isa small but a pithy remon- 
strance ; it is written evidently by one who tenders the character 
of Eton School; it is by its inherent evidence the production of 
a well constituted and well instructed mind, of a man who elevated 
infinitely beyond the race of scoffers at the ancient establishments 
and religion of the land, exhibits the sincerity of his zeal for their 
credit by the force and justice with which he complains of the 
errors that may one day bring discredit on both. 
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The system of education at Eton, which is descrived by this parent, 
we have reason to know, is without the slightest degree of ex- 
aggeration. It may be useful towards the understanding of his 
remarks, if we state that the College of Eton was founded in 
1441, by Henry VI., when by statute there were created one 
provost, seven fellows, one head master and one lower one: 
seventy students were to be educated in it by these masters, and 
seperintended by the other officers. The education was to be 
strictly gratuitous, and the statutes provided as amply as the 
times allowed for the cultivation of the scholars. All these 
scholars at a proper time are sent to King’s College, Cambridge, 
there bei::g rooin there for just as many students as Eton educated. 
Such is the establishment considered as the creation of a bounti- 
ful monarch. But then, in addition to this staff, there are ten 
assistent masters or tutors. These gentlemen are not recognized 
as officers of the College of Eton ; they are merely brought there 
from King’s College, Cambridge, by desire of the provost and 
fellows, to assist the two official masters in teaching the seventy 
students of the foundation, and the oppidans, or the boys who 
pay. In fact, the appendage has become the principal, and the 
school owes all its celebrity to the oppidan or accidental portion 
of the establishment. The whole number is about 500. ‘The 
author of this pamphlet who speaks from a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, thus describes the labours at Eton, during what is 
called a ‘© Regular Week.” 


“The school is divided into six forms; of which the sixth is the 
highest, and is the only one limited in its number of boys, which is never 
allowed to exceed 22. The fifth form consists of three divisions; the 
upper, middle, and lower. A boy takes a year to pass through each of 
the two lower, but remains in the upper until a vacancy occurs in the 
sixth form. It may, on an average, require two years and a half to get 
through the upper division. Between the fourth and fifth, there is an 
intermediate form, called, ‘ The Remove,’ {which consists of two divisions, 
and a boy is six months in each. As my observations will principally 
relate to these upper forms, I shall not describe the remainder. The 
work of the fifth and sixth forms is, with too trifling a difference to be 
worth mentioning, the same. On Sunday, they do a Latin theme. On 
Monday, they repeat from 30 to 35 verses of the Poete Greci, construe 
the same number of lines of Homer, together with 70 lines of the Scrip- 
tores Romani. Sometimes one half of this latter is not done; but in 
place of it, the lesson of Homer is done overagain. ‘Tuesday isa holiday, 
on which, however, they do a copy of verses, varying in number according 
to the ability and industry of the individual. ‘The higher boys seldom do 
less than from 30 to 36; the lower, from 22 to 30. On Wednesday they 
say about 38 lines of Ovid or Propertius by heart, construe 35 lines of 
Homer, and 70 of Virgil. They also do a copy of Lyrics, which must 
not be less than six stanzas in length. On Thursday they say some 
Greek Grammar by heart, and construe 35 lines of Greek prose; gene- 
rally Lucian. On Friday they repeat by heart the Homer which was 
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construed on Wednesday and Monday, and the Virgil which was con- 
strued on Wednesday. They construe 70 lines of Horace’s Epistles or 
Lectures, and 35 lines of Greek prose. On Saturday, they repeat by 
heart the Horace which was construed on the previous day; construe 
some 30 or 35 verses of the Poete Greci, together with some Greek 
Testament, and are examined in a few pages of Secker. No lessons are 
learnt in school-hours. 'The boys are previously prepared in their lessons 
by their tutors, and the school-times are devoted to eramination. All that 
is read over and above what we have stated, is called ‘ private business.’ 


It is not required by the school, but is done by the tutors privately with 
their pupils.”’-—pp. 4—6. 


Besides the masters and tutors already mentioned, there are 
extra instructors who attend the school and who teach the modern 
languages. But there is no obligation on the boys to learn these 
languages, and the formal system of education does not include 
them. 

There are three scholarships for the greatest proficients in 
classics and divinity, the grant of the present Duke of Newcastle ; 
each scholarship is enjoyed for three years, and the value of 
each is 50/. a-year. They are open to the students without ex- 
ception, who have got beyond a certain rauk. ‘The writer acei- 
dentally mentions this latter foundation, merely to express his 
surprise that the examiners for these scholarships are never pub- 
lic masters, and he says significantly, that it would be well if 
they never were private tutors. It is proper to add that the 
scholars at Eton have to attend chapel twice every holiday, and 
once every half holiday. Thus much the author thinks it neces- 
sary to explain, before he proceeds to the specification of the de- 
fects in the system, of its management. 

He deprecates any hasty imputation which may be made 
against him, on the ground that he intends to insult or triumph 
over the heads of the college, yet the fear of such epithets does 
not hinder him from fearlessly proclaiming, that zf the interest 
of Eton College is to be maintained, its abuses must be reformed. 
Reform, it seems, in this institution was promised, that is to 
say, those whom it concerned, were amused with a vague expec- 
tation of amendment. But nothing has as yet been done, and as 
to whether anything will be attempted, the solution of such a 
grave problem time alone can accomplish. The great difficulty 
pretended, and whereby the doing of nothing at all, seems to be 
excused from time to time is this, with whom is the reform to 
originate. Not with the fellows or the head master, because the fel- 
lows are elected by themselves, and the head master is appointed 
by the provost. Well, then, should it not begin with the provost, 
for he has received his appointment from the king. Alas! the 
worthy provost, for nearly a quarter of a century, never interfered 
with the practical system, and for him to turn doctor on the 
occasion, with such a deficiency of professional knowledge, as 
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must be ascribed to him, would look more like the assumption of 
a character well known about town, but which it would be pro- 
fane even to name in connexion with this venerable gentleman. 

But after all the delay of a proper attempt at reform, is one of 
those fastidious exaggerations of ceremony which reminds us of 
the ridiculous fortitude of Philip of Spain, who sooner than allow 
an unofficial valet to move his chair from the fire-place, lost his 
life in sustaining his dignity. The world, besides, will not enter 
into cabinets and cloisters to estimate the obsticles which the 
monastic spirit, still prevailing im them, may oppose to improve- 
ment. Even Oxford, the most tenacious of the last representa- 
tives of antiquity, has surrendered her inviolability, and has con- 
sented at last to sit down and work her a farce of a 
medical education, into a grave and instructive piece for the pub- 
lic. Unless the provost has a disregard for his reputation as a 
conscientious officer, there is no question that he will take upon 
him the project of a reform, for though he may not himself take 
up the instruments of knocking down and repairing, he is yet 
fully able to appear in the character of an overseer, and it is not 
clear to us, that if his duties were only fairly defined, he would 
have much hesitation in undertaking the important duty. But it 
is right that we should have some notion of the sort of abuses 
which wait for the referming hand. 


“In doing this, I shall not hunt about in search of objections to the sub- 
ordinate parts of its discipline; I am influenced solely by a regard for its 
better government ; and I should be sorry if any of my expressions gave 
personal offence. But whilst I deprecate unbecoming asperity, I will set 
forth my opinions with that manful and fearless resolution which the sub- 
ject demands. 

‘‘A public school is a preparation for the University, and by its adequate 
or imperfect execution of this purpose, its good or ill government must 
be determined. By this I will judge Eton; nor can I imagine any denomi- 
nation of reasoning animals who could possibly object to such a criterion. 
The education provided at Eton is insufficient for its purpose in every de- 
partment, in religion, letters, and science. To begin with the most impor- 
tant; thereis but one religious lesson in the week; and as even that 
solitary one is missed, as often as by the will of the Calendar, or the Pro- 
vost, Saturday is a half holiday, and with due allowance made for vacations, 
cannot possibly suppose that there are more than 25 religious lessons in 
the year. It is very remarkable, that, whereas no possible contingency, 
short of an entire week of holidays, is allowed to interfere between Two 
lessons of Homer, Horace, and Virgil, the religious instruction of the 
book is so entirely the sport of saint’s days and holidays, that not even 
the highest boys can read one of the longer gospels in twelve months. 
Moreover, the lessons being given at such great and uneven intervals of 
time, it is impossible for any but very industrious students to retain a 
connected view of what they read. Now,I defy a contradiction of this 
statement; and I ask, whether every parent of a boy at Eton, has not a 
night—nay, whether it is not his most solemn duty to God, and his con- 
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science, to remonstrate against this neglect of the most important article 
in education? Nor do I complain solely of the omission of what is good, 
but of the practice of that which is positively evil. The boys are not 
only defectively instructed in the nature and doctrines of Christianity, but 
are most perniciously taught to regard some of its highest duties as 
matter of annoyance and coercion. They are comprLuep to attend chapel, 
exclusive of Sundays, at the least four, very often five, sometimes even 
six, times in the week. The evil might, in some degree, be mitigated, if 
worship on the week days were devoutly performed; but the boys are 
neither expected to bring Prayer Books into Church, nor to join in the 
service. ‘The prayers are read in a slovenly manner, being usually accom- 
plished in twenty-five minutes. Very frequent compuLsory attendance 
on Divine Worship, even if properly done, can have none but a bad effect 
on MEN—and men too, of religious minds; but upon the youne the con- 
sequences are incalculably disastrous.” —pp. 9—11. 


We only wonder, that for the purpose of illustrating these re- 
marks, the worthy parent omitted a reference to the facts which 
appeared to be connected withthe youthful history of the Welles- 
ley’s, whilst at Eton. Truly, however, is it said by the author 
that the young generally mistake associations of ideas for opinions, 
and that upon their inveterate habit has the force of conviction. 
That being the case, those of Eton must ever connect with an 
attendance on church a feeling of uneasiness, an irksomeness 
which must either wholly prevent or render ungrateful an impor- 
tant duty ‘* which was intended,” says this parent, ‘* by a merci- 
ful Creator to be an everlasting memorial of his care and benevo- 
lence to man, to be the medicine of sorrow and the purification 
of thought,” but which ‘is now converted by a stupid and obsti- 
nate adherence to forms, whose single claim to respect consists 
in the longevity of their mischief, into an uneasy and unprofitable 
ceremony ; thus God is robbed of his mercy, and man of his con- 
solation.” 

But it is not alone to this, that has been described, that the 
negligence of religion in Eton is to be blamed, for the irreverent 
system absolutely extends to a violation of the Sabbath within, 
what ought to be the sacred walls of Eton. It seems that the 
upper boys of the College on the Sabbath are required to learn 
(and Heaven knows they may not be altogether very correct 
Sunday reading) some lines of the Poete Grect ; on the same 
day the students in the ‘* Remove” are obliged to draw maps! 
whilst those of the fourth form are preparing to construe some 
verses of the Greek Testament, not indeed for the purpose of 
having its spirit inculcated into their minds, but merely to teach 
them the mysteries of Greek Grammar. Where is Sir Andrew 
from Scotland with his Sabbath Bill? Where is the chastiser of 
the poor proprietors of apple stalls, and the denouncer of the 
wearied workmen, who snatches an hour of the Sabbath morning 
for the legitimate purpose of providing his meagre meal for the 
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day? Where are those crusaders that they suffer the ancient 
precincts of a great bulwark, like the towered edifices of Eton, to 
be thus profaned for an impiety, which the law stepping before 
religion seeks to correct ? 

We remember that when it was a matter of complaint in the 
House of Commons, that mackerel was permitted to be sold on 
a Sunday, the indignation of the pious was somewhat appeased 
when they found that the fishery of that great staple of subsis- 
tance would be annihilated, if the permission does not remain as 
it was. Are the Eton fishers of youth affected with the same 
apprehension? Will the poor youth perish of decomposition, if 
they are only kept out of the school-room for twenty-four hours ? 
How ludicrous it is, how mournfully it speaks for the consistency 
of our country, that there are high persons in it who contend that 
a ship load of mackerel should be allowed to rot sooner than 
that it should be lifted in a wholesome state to the lips of famish- 
ing men, whilst in the luxurious halls of a religious edifice, a 
worse example is weekly in process. 

Looking to the effect of this practice as it affects public and 
national interests, its importance very considerably increases, as 
the author bears testimony. 

«T need not point out how large a proportion of the English 
clergy have received public educations. Will the most bigotted 
advocate of the church, as it is, deny, that, for the last 150 years, 
a secular spirit has been making great way, especially amongst 
the upper orders of the hierarchy ? And can it be doubted, that 
if the clergy had been better instructed in the solemn nature of 
their high and holy duties—if a deeper reverence for their pro- 
fession—a more earnest devotion of their best energies to the 
service of their Lord—a more profound sense of their obligation 
to promote HIS interest, and a less interested desire to further 
THEIR OWN—in a word, can it be doubted, if the clergy had been 
more religiously educated, that, instead of the tempest, whose 
gathermg howls are now threatening their existence, the same 
sunny and serene sky would be now smiling over their heads, 
which gilded and glorified their most palmy days? I ask the 
question in candid and sober sincerity ; | crave an answer in the 
same spirit.” 

The author very properly disposes of the answer to some of 
his objections, that the ‘* private business” of the school corrects 
all defects, when he says, that the bare fact of their being a sup- 
plementary addition to the public husiness, is in words a confes- 
sion that there is something wanted to the latter. He shows, how- 
ever, that from the little time which can be given to the “ private 
teaching” by the tutors, and from the peculiar absence which 
Such a system experiences, if all these influences which make a 
boy attentive, he concludes, that their value is now insignificant 
indeed. It is not possible for the assistant masters to revise the 
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exercises alone in less than six hours; and what is the advantage 
after all of these exercises, which consist of compositions in Latin 
and Greek. ‘‘ What in the name of common sense,” asks the . 
author, he himself having been once, as we judge from his various 
hints, an Etonian, ‘‘ What can be the object of such a huge mass 
of composition? Ninety-nine persons out of one hundred never 
attempt even Latin or Greek after they have left school, to say 
nothing of the fact, that about half the Eton compositions, in 
the dead languages, are the productions of others than the nominal 
author. But let us listen to the developement of the system. 


‘“‘ The highest boy at Eton has, in the course of the week, to construe 
about 35 verses of some one of the lesser Greek poets, about 70 verses of 
Homer, Horace, and, generally, Virgil; these he also repeats by heart. 
He has, in addition, to construe the same quantity of Latin, and, also, 
Greek prose, principally Lucian. About the 30 highest boys manage, 
besides all this, to get through a Greek play, if a moderately short one, 
in A TWELVEMONTH; and this is the sum total of the public instruction. 
Occasional and periodical holidays, scattered over the year, deduct some- 
thing considerable from the regular work. Making allowance for this, 
we may fairly state the annual reading of a boy in the highest class at 
Eton, to be about four books of Homer, three of Virgil, two books of the 
Satires of Horace, or their equivalent; as much Latin prose as would 
amount to a book and a half of one of Cicero’s Treatises; about the same 
quantity of Greek prose, together with 1000, or 1100 lines of the lesser 
Greek poets. Now this course of reading is undeniably inadequate as a 
preparation for College. Indeed, the head master of Eton plainly acknow- 
ledges as much; for he exacts the same quantity from boys 13 years old, 
that he does from those of 18. 

‘It is a very remarkable fact, that, at Eton, the lowest boy in the fifth 
form has a GREAT DEAL MORE to do than the highest in the sixth; for he 
does exactly the same lessons, without the advantage of having read many 
of them before, and, of course, without having the same maturity and 
strength of intellect to learn by. ‘That which a boy of 13 is capable of 
doing, cannot be sufficient for a young man whois entering College.” —pp. 
21—22. 


It is the conclusion, then, of the author, that until the doggrel 
Latin and its tedious connexions are suppressed, there is no hope 
for Eton pupils. He suggests for the present, that each of the 
three divisions of the fifth form should have separate books ; the 
lower division in which boys remain one year might read two 
books of the Odyssey, two of Xenophon’s Anabasis, the Odes of 
{Jorace, and the Georgics of Virgil. Characteristically enough, 
the latter book, because thoroughly innocent perhaps, and highly 
calculated to deposit some choice elements in the minds of youth, 
the Georgics of Virgil are not read in Eton! The Aineid, with 
all its doubtful description, is onthe contrary a favourite. The 
lower division still should, in addition, read the Cataline war of 


Sallust, and the De Lenectute and Amicitia of Cicero. He thinks 
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that one original exercise in the week would be quite enough ; 
but a weekly translation of a short Latin paragraph ought to be 
considered indispensable. 

No person who knows any thing of the subject of education will 
deny that boys should be as much as possible left to their own 
resources, and this should be particularly attended to in the 
translations. At present it would appear that the turning of 
Latin into English is done with no care at Eton, and under such 
circumstances it is not unlikely that a boy would frequently con- 
found the difference between the idioms of the two languages, an 
error which has sometimes struck us in the writings of persons 
educated in this school. 

The author next speaks of the value of emulation as a means 
of stimulating youth to exertion, and he laments that the system 
at Eton should be so modified in such an ignorance of human 
nature as to leave out this principle altogether. The writer again 
insists that every division b ieee have its exclusive master, instead 
of the present practice which places, for example, a boy in the 
upper part of the fourth form, under five different masters. 

With respect to the middle division of the fifth form, he suggests 
one original exercise, and a translation as before mentioned. The 
boys belonging to it he thinks might read two books of the Iliad, 
two plays of Euripides, edited by Porson, two books of Livy, two 
of Herodotus, and some portions of Juvenal and Catullus. The 
upper division, comprising the sixth form, which we suppose a 
student would take between three and four years to go through, 
ought to read three plays of Sophocles, as many of Aschylus and 
Aristophanes, three books of Thucydides, two books of Tacitus, 
the Satires and Epistles of Horace (which boys m the lower 
part of the fifth form are certainly not capable of understanding), 
a book of Lucretius, at least onE of the larger Speeches of 
Demosthenes, and four of Cicero, three books of the Aéneid, and 
a small quantity of Theocritus. ‘There should be the same pro- 
portion of composition as in the other divisions, and religious 
instruction besides. In his passage through the fifth form, a bo 
ought certainly to be made acquainted, not only with the Gospels 
and Acts, but with Paley’s Evidences, Grotius, and Tomline s 
Theology. 

He considers that something should be done for abstract 
science in Eton, such as prescribing to the boys at a certain stage 
of their education a knowledge of four books of Euclid, and of 
Algebra. It is singular that the study of mathematics should not 
even be recognized at Eton as a part of its public business. — 

There are some other remarks in a branch of the discipline of 
the College, to which it is necessary we should advert. The sub- 
ject is one of great interest, and indeed of importance, and well 
deserving the public attention. Weare glad to see such questions 
taken up under auspices so very fortunate as those which atten 
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the present one, for there is an ample measure of energy and 
decision displayed in enforcing the necessity of reform, without 
the slightest approach to ill-humour or any other fault which 
would be unworthy of an advocate of truth and justice. 





Arr. [IX.—The History of Switzerland from its Earliest Origin to the Pre- 
sent Time, a Popular Description and Faithful Picture of the gradual Rise 
and Progress of the Swiss Nation. From the German. By HeErnricn 
ZscuokKkr. Onevol. 12mo. London: Wilson. 1834. 


As a specimen of the characteristic manner in which the Germans 
prepare historical narratives for diffusion amongst the people, 
we consider the present work as particularly worthy of attention 
in this country. ‘The work before us, which is a history of a 
very interesting people, whose relation to Europe has been from 
time immemorial one of very great importance, appears to us in 
its plan and execution a model of good composition in the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. The narrative is written in a pecu- 
liarly lucid style ; an animated spirit is kept up throughout the 
whole of the work to the conclusion, and with admirable discre- 
tion and just taste, the events and points of particular value to- 
wards elucidating the history of the Swiss nation, are selected 
for extended explanation. Iu endeavouring to give to our readers 
some idea of the qualities to which we have attributed to the 
volume, we shall be governed in our notices less by a desire to 
keep up a regular succession in our observations on events, than 
by a wish to exhibit the peculiar powers of the author. 

It is not necessary for us to notice the ancient portion of the 
history of Switzerland, as nothing of any great interest attracts 
our attention in these annals before the reign of Charlemagne, 
under whose influence that country, with every other European 
kingdom, experienced considerable changes. In his reign, Helvetia 
was incorporated with the German Empire, and thus became a 
special object of the emperor’s attention. And this event was 
favourable to Helvetia, for the local governors in almost every 
part of the Continent, taking advantage of the disorders which dis- 
tinguished these times, assumed the supreme authority, passing 
by all these intermediate powers which stood between them and 
the emperor, whom alone they showed any disposition to confess 
as their superior. But though conflicting among themselves, 
they always courted harmony when a common danger threatened, 
and in the year of our Lord, 900, when an innumerable host, the 
mounted Hungarians, as they are called in history, issued from 
the shores of the Black Sea. and moved to the banks of the 
Danube, these petty chiefs of Helvatia, like the other self consti- 
tuted authorities, united readily in the plan of the emperor, to 
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take measures in their country for defending it. Henry, the 
Fowler, who filled the throne of the German Empire at this crisis, 
commanded for this purpose that all the large inhabitant places, 
throughout Helvetia, should be surrounded with walls, ramparts, 
and moats, and that these strong places should be occupied by a 
ninth proportion of the free and nobler population, who should 
undertake their defence in war, and direct their internal policy 
in time of peace. Here was the origin of cities and of corporate 
councils in Switzerland, and the example which was thus given 
of preparations for defence, was imitated so extensively, that 
every place in that country, capable of being attacked, was put 
into a state of fortification. The general security thus afforded 
to cities and towns, induced great numbers to repair to them, 
and they became the marts of commerce and opulence, such as 
excited the jealousy of the nobles who still continued to immure 
themselves in their castles. Some, however, of these nobles 
sympathized warmly with the popular interests, and not only 
mitigated the slavish system which had been immemoriably esta- 
blished in the country, but distributed to poor families portions 
of their land, requiring only a tithe of the produce and personal 
service when required, On every house erected within the seig- 
norial domains, a tribute was exacted consisting of hens and eggs. 
Another custom was, that when the head of a family died, his 
family were obliged to give up to the lord of their property, or 
to the religious establishment of which they were members, the 
best dress which belonged to the deceased, also the best article 
of furniture, and the best beast in the stable. The rest of the 
property remained in the family as their legal inheritance. The 
lords kept all the unappropriated lands to themselves, these being 
principally forests from which nothing was supplied to the people 
without their permission. They allowed the peasantry to fell 
parts of the forest, and to clear wood-lands for cultivation on a 
ground rent. The persons who were allowed to do this remained 
bondsmen, if they were not originally free, and were considered 
as being entirely subject to the will of the lord, They received 
their timber from him for their dwellings and offices, the seed 
for sowing, the plough, waggon, hatchet, ladder, the first cows 
in the stall, the first sow and pigs, and the first cock and hens. 
In return for all this, the tenants were obliged to pay a tax on 
every article to the lord, to give him their services, and make 
tributes in kind, sending them to the castle. Such was the 
otigin of the towns and numerous villages of Switzerland. 

Most of the ancient families, who flourished at this period and 
took a prominent part in establishing the system by which the 
inferior classes were so much benefited, are now extinct, having 
been in the time of the Crusades considerably diminished in their 
numbers by reason of the number of them which joined in the 
expeditions to the Holy Land. But that which was fatal to the 
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nobles was advantageous to the lower population, and the 
manufactures which were required by the Crusaders kept the 
mechanics at profitable employment for a considerable number of 
years. As the citizens became rich in the various towns they 
became more independent, and by the general industry and 
integrity displayed by all, the size and importance of almost every 
town was increased. These towns, in most cases, governed by 
corporations, frequently renewed treaties of mutual defence, and 
one proof of their power is, that they shook off every description 
of provincial or local authority, submitting only to the Imperial 
Court of the German Empire. A governor, appointed by the 
emperor, acted in his name throughout the whole district, and to 
him was confided the sole jurisdiction in all criminal matters, 
But he was obliged to hear and decide before an assembly of the 
people, lest as a foreigner he should commit any injustice. 

The accession of Rudolf, of Habsburg, which took place towards 
the close of the 13th century, was another great source of the early 
prosperity of Switzerland, for having been himself born in the 
country, he did not forget his native land, but continued during 
his life to be attached to the people. He conferred new honours 
on the nobility, granted fresh privileges to the towns, and con- 
firmed all the immunities and powers which they enjoyed. His 
son Albert succeeded him on the imperial throne, but neglecting 
the example of his father, he soon convinced the world that the 
love of aggrandizement was his ruling passion. In consequence 
of his demonstrations, the inhabitants of the towns took alarm, 
and the people of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, swore to a per- 
petual alliance for their mutual defence. ‘The whole country was 
divided into parties for ard agaizst Albert. That monarch put 
himself at the head of his army and entered Switzerland. He was 
successful until he came to Berne, and there was defeated by the 
brave citizens, in a battle which in Swiss history is celebrated as 
that of Donnerbuhel. The citizens of Zurich, however, con- 
sented to acknowledge Albert if he would respect their liberties. 
He agreed to do so, but acted treacherously to the cantons after- 
wards. He dispatched two imperial governors, named Gessler 
and Beringer, to Switzerland, where they took up their residence 
contrary to the practice of such officers before. The latter lived 
in the royal castle of Sarnen, in Obwalden, the former in a for- 
tress erected by himself in the territory of Uri. But they op- 
pressed the people: the tolls were raised, the most trifling error 
was severely punished, and the people treated with contempt 
and scorn, Gessler was known once, in passing by a newly- 
built house of a villager in Steinen, to say, ‘‘ Is it to be endured 
that the clownish class of peasants should erect such handsome 
houses?” Beringer, knight of Landenberg, on another occasion, 
employed his servant to execute a forfeiture which was decreed 
against Arnold Anderhalden, of Melchthal, in Unterwalden ; the 
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penalty. was that, for some very venial offence, he should forfeit a 
oke of fine oxen. The servant who unyoked the oxen said 
publicly, as he concluded, ‘ that boors might draw their own 
loughs.” The son of the villager, to whom the cattle had be- 
Lenape, was so incensed with the insolence of the menial, that he 
struck at him and broke two of his fingers, and fearing the con- 
sequences, the brave youth fled to the mountains. The knight 
of Landenberg, in revenge, issued forthwith an order, com- 
manding that the eyes of the aged father should be put out. 

But this was not all. These governors were able to obtain 
partizans in the country who basely served them in order to ob- 
tain impunity for themselves in their depraved courses, and in 
every case where justice was demanded against those, the cor- 
rupt foreigners just mentioned, who filled the office of governors, 
always showed favour to their friends. But the public spirit was 
aroused, and even the cruelty with which those oppressors visited 
any opposition did not deter the people from seeking redress. 
One of the friends of the governors dishonoured a young lady of 
good family ; her brothers avenged the wrong by putting bim to 
death. In another case, that of the young lord of Wolfenchiess, 
the friend of Landenberg, signal vengeance was taken. He saw 
the beautiful wife of Conrad of Baumagarten, at Alzellon, and 
finding her husband absent, desired, in the most revolting terms, 
that she would prepare hima bath. She called her husband 
from the fields, and related to him what passed. The man rushed 
upon the villain and killed him in the bath. The time was 
coming when the brave Swiss were determined to avenge their 
individual wrongs, but the benighted governors could not see it. 
In the midst, however, of their fancied security, and whilst 
laughing at the degraded condition of the people, they persevered 
in their career of cruelty and despotism, a due punishment was 
preparing for them, and the event in which it originated forms a 
deeply interesting episode in general history. 

One day the wife of Werner Stauffacher, residing in the village 
of Steinen, came into the presence of her husband, and thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘ How long shall arrogance triumph and humility 
weep ? Shall foreigners become masters of the land and heirs to 
our property? What avails it that our mountains are inhabited 
by man? Are we, mothers, to suckle sons, doomed to become 
begears, and bring up our daughters as slaves to foreigners ? 
This cannot be.”’ 

Stauffacher was struck dumb ; he made no reply, but instantly 
took the road to Brunnen: he proceeded across the lake, entered 
the territory of Uri, and went to the house of Walter Furst, at 
Attinghausen, where young Arnold, who had struck the servant 
of Landenberg, lay concealed. Here they entered into a conver- 
sation, in which they found each other’s sentiments alike respect- 
ing the wrongs of their country; they thought with indignation of 
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the cruelty of the governors sent to live amongst them by the 
emperor in contempt of their ancient rights, calling to mind how 
often and how fruitlessly they submitted their complaints to the 
tyrants. The three friends entered into a firm resolution that 
death itself was preferable to the life which they were leading 
under the horrible yoke of foreigners, and that as God had never 
granted power to commit justice, they should put their trust in 
his assistance and their own courage. They then agreed that 
each should sound his neighbours and ascertain their sentiments 
as to the propriety of coming forth and fighting for the restora- 
tion of their independence. 

On the borders of the lake of Lucern, there was a narrow 
meadow called Rutli or Grutli, surrounded with thickets, and 
forming a central point between the cantons of Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Schwyz. ‘The spot was situated at the foot of the rock of 
Seelisberg, opposite to the little village of Brunnen, and remote 
from all human habitation. Here, in the dead of night, the 
three friends, Stauffacher, Furst, and Arnold Anderhalden re- 
peatedly met, and brought to each other the joyful news that 
the people of the cantons were, to a man, in favour of death or 
liberty. It was on the night of the 17th Nov. 1307, that the 
three met for the last time in the meadow. Each brought with 
him to the spot ten tried friends of the cause, and having deli- 
berated, they fixed that on the night of the first day of the new 
year they were to strike for liberty, the three leaders kneeling 
down together, and with hands and eyes uplifted to Him who 
looked equally on kings and peasants, they bound themselves by 
a solemn oath faithfully to live and die for the rights of the in- 
jured people: to undertake all for the common good; to endure 
no wrong and to avoid committing any ; to prevent the governors 
from completing the ruin of the country, but to offer no injury to 
any of them. When the three brave men had finished their vow, 
the persons standing around them, and amounting exactly to 
thirty, repeated the oath, when the party affectionately separated 
with the understanding just mentioned, returning to their valleys 
to protect their flocks and herds from the severity of the winter. 
We give the sequel from the work itself. 


« Meanwhile the evil conscience of the governor Herrmann Gessler did 
not allow him entire repose. He thought he perceived that the people 
walked abroad with more confidence, and carried in their looks a haughtier 
expression. With a view, therefore, of clearing up his doubts and suspi- 
cions, he caused the ducal hat of Austria to be fixed on a pole in the terri- 
tory of Uri, and commanded that every one should honour it by bowing 
as he passed before it: by this device he hoped to discover who were the 
enemies of Austria. 

‘It happened that William Tell, the cross-bowman of Burglen, and 
one of the men of Grutli, passed before this symbol of Austrian tyranny, 
but without paying the required homage. He was instantly seized and 
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conducted to the governor, who, incensed at his hardihood, addressed 
him in these words :—‘ Know, audacious bowman, that thy own art shall 
serve to punish thee :—thou art sentenced to shoot from off thy own son’s 
head an apple—take thy aim and miss it not.’ 

‘The boy having been bound, and an apple placed on his head, they 
led Tell to a considerable distance off ;—he took his aim—the twang of 
the bow-string was heard—the joyful shouts of the people proclaimed 
that the arrow had hit the apple. Gessler, however, turning to Tell, 
said :—‘ Why hast thou brought with thee a second arrow?’ ‘If the 
first,’ replied he, ‘ had not hit the apple, the second would hardly have 
missed thy heart,’ 

« Alarmed at this intrepid reply, the governor had the bowman seized, 
and conducted on board a boat for Kussnacht, whither he intended also 
to proceed, for he did not deem it advisable to imprison Tell in the terri- 
tory of Uri, on account of the people; and to drag him away to prison 
in a foreign country was contrary to the established laws of the land. 
The governor, apprehensive, therefore, of a rising among the people, lost 
no time in embarking, notwithstanding it was blowing a strong gale. The 
surface of the lake was broken into great chasms, and the foaming waves 
dashed over the boat so violently that all on board were filled with dismay. 
The further they advanced, the more imminent the danger grew ; for the 
shores of the lake are formed by rocks so precipitous and lofty, that, like 
walls, they seem to rise from the water perpendicularly to the clouds. 
Gessler, overcome by their perilous situation, and knowing Tell’s skill as 
a boatman, ordered his chains to be taken off, and the management of 
the bark to be given tohim. Tell now steered for the bare and rugged 
declivity of Axenberg, where a ledge of rocks projects a few paces into 
the lake. Arrived at this spot, he sprang from the boat, which instantly 
drifted down the lake. 

“Thus delivered from his danger, he clambered up the rocks and fled 
across the territory of Schwyz; but soon, with anguished heart, he de- 
manded of himself,—‘ Whither shall I fly from the tyrants rage? if I 
escape his malice, has he not a hostage in my wife and children, whom I 
leave behind? What will he not destine for them, if Lenzenberg could 
have the eyes of the aged Melchthal torn out, in retaliation for the two 
broken fingers of his servant? Where is the tribunal before which I can 
summon the tyrant, when the king himself no longer hearkens to the cries 
of a whole people? Since, then, the laws are become a dead letter, since 
there is none to judge between thee and me, then, Gessler, are we both 
free of all law, save that of self-preservation and defence.’ 

‘Such were the thoughts which agitated the breast of Tell, when 
hastening, armed with bow and arrow to Kussnacht. Concealing him- 
self in a hollow, close to that place, he awaited the approach of the 
governor. He came—and the hissing bowstring conveyed the arrow of 
freedom to the tyrant’s heart. 

“Cries of joy, not unmingled with terror, pervaded the whole country 
at the tidings of the oppressor’s death. The exploit of Tell infused new 
courage into every breast :—new-year’s night, however, was not yet 
arrived. 

“The eventful moment at length appeared. It was then that one of the 
young men, who had taken the oath at Grutli, repaired to the castle of 
Rossberg, in Obwalden, to visit a young girl to whom he was betrothed, 
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and who, by means of a rope, drew him from the castle-moat into her 
apartment. ‘Twenty others, however, were concealed beneath, and he 
had no sooner gained admittance than he drew them up by the same 
means. When they were all within the castle, they immediately made 
themselves masters of the governor and his servants, and took possession 
of the entire castle. 

As soon as it was day, Landenberg left the royal castle of Sarnen in 
order to repair to mass. On his way he was met by twenty men from 
Unterwalden, bearing the customary new-year’s presents. The governor 
having graciously bid them enter the castle, they had no sooner arrived 
under the gate than one of them blew his horn, upon which the rest drew 
forth well sharpened irons, which they fastened on their staves, and pro- 
ceeded to seize on the castle, whilst thirty others, concealed in a neigh- 
bouring alder-wood, advanced to their support. Landenberg, terrified, 
fled across the meadows to Alpnach, but being soon retaken he was made 
to swear, with all his retainers, to quit for ever the territory of Wald- 
stetten. He was then permitted to depart for Lucern without injury 
having been offered to any one. 

‘“‘ Bonfires were now seen blazing along the Alps. 

“In the meantime Stauffacher, accompanied by the men of Schwyz, 
proceeded to the lake of Lowerz, where they demolished the castle of 
Schwanau, whilst those of Uri advanced against the fortress of Gessler, 
which they seized. 

“ Again the Alps proclaimed with their blazing fires the new-year of 
liberty.” —pp. 54—58. 


The result of these proceedings was decided ; Albert incensed 
at the insurgents, marched at the head of a large army, with the 
determination of extirpating the people, but he was murdered 
by some of the nobles who surrounded him, and the first wound 
was inflicted on him by his nephew, and Ward, John Duke 
of Swabia, from whom Albert had long persisted in withholding 
his inheritance. 

The Schwyz particularly distinguished themselves by their 
valour in this great revolution, and their name was extended to 
all the other confederates united with them, and in 1353, the 
whole of the cantons entered into a perpetual alliance which bas 
ever since remained. 

Nearly every page of this history is filled with details of 
battles, civil wars or struggles of various sorts, in which it was 
the fate of the Swiss to be perpetually engaged. No interval in 
fact appears for many hundred years to have existed, during which 
they were not engaged either in offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. It would be tedious in the extreme to enter into the mouo- 
tonous details which compose by far the largest portion of the 
volume, and it only remains for us to notice such portions of the 
narrative as may be found interesting. 

After the great victory gained over Duke Charles of Burgundy, 
in 1477, and when peace had been made, a curious race of men 
arose in Switzerland. ‘They contracted the lawless habits of war, 
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and preferred robbery and pillage to an honest calling for their 
livelihood. Many of these persons left their country to join in 
foreign wars, and probably were the first who gave an example 
of this disposition, which has so long characterized the Swiss. 
At Zieg, during the carnival, a number of these men carousing 
together, when some one spoke of the unequal division of the 
booty which had been taken from the Burgundians in the recent 
great battle, and it was asserted that the best part of it had been 
secured for themselves by the grandees of Bern and Friburg. 
Hearing this they mustered themselves into a strong company, 
und assumed the title of the * Jovial Band,’ a name well known 
still to the Swiss. They set out with the intention of calling on 
all parties who had participated of the booty, and force them to 
give a true account of what they received. ith shouts of wild 
merriment they started from Zieg, and marched through the 
towns and cantons to Geneva, taking up volunteers as they went 
on. At Geneva, they insisted on the inhabitants paying the con- 
tribution which they had neglected to make for the Burgundian 
war. The “ Jovial Band” on this occasion conducted itself with 
moderation, and payed their expenses every where. When they 
visited Bern, they amounted to 700; but when they reached Fri- 
burg the number amounted to 2000. They created great alarm 
throughout the country, and the whole population sought to 
conciliate them, by addresses and solicitations. But uo attempts 
for this purpose could succeed, until Geneva and Lausanne had 
paid the arrears of the contribution, and when these were cleared, 
the ‘© Jovial Band” broke up and never was heard of more. 

In the year 1513, just 250 years after the exploit of William 
Tell, the confederacy of the thirteen cantons was completed. But 
the union was on very different terms from those on which it now 
rests. There was no equality of rights; Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, which were combined from the first, formed a 
common centre, but the other cantons were very loosely com- 
bined with these. The people, generally speaking, of the whole 
of the cantous were wholly indifferent to the blessings of free- 
dom, and given up for the most part to broils and conflicts, to 
riot and debauchery. In fact, general demoralization and profli- 
gacy characterized the Swiss people of that day. So opposed 
were they to any thing like industrious habits, that they used to 
fly to join some foreign standard, hiring themselves out as mer- 
cenaries, and always the more eager to get employment when 
plunder was in prospect as a consequence of victory. In the 
towns, licentiousness and dissipation predominated. As the citizens 
and magistrates were at open war, and trades and professions 
were embroiled with one another. Switzerland was now no 
longer in fear of a foreign war, and from the number of their 
countrymen who had enlisted in foreign armies, and from the 
eagerness of foreign commanders to obtain Swiss soldiers, the 
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principal families in the towns and districts of the cantons con- 
ceived the project of instituting a system connected with this 
practice. The various local governments actually came to the 
resolution of entering into treaties with different sovereigns for 
the formation of Swiss regiments, commanded by their own 
officers, subject to their own laws, but placed on regular pay, 
which, of course, was to be supplied by their employers. The 
period to which we have arrived being remarkable as the era of 
the establishment of a system which has since been continued, 
we may mention that it was towards the close of the fifth cen- 
tury. The following notice respecting it is curious. 


‘“‘ From this time the governments of the Swiss, the Grisons, and the 
Valais, began to hire out their subjects for foreign service. The first 
treaty for this purpose was concluded between the King of France and 
the confederates at Lucern, in 1479—1480. In 1499, the House of 
Austria acquired regiments on the same footing, and at a later period the 
Princes of Italy and several others. The Pope, even Julius II., a man of 
a martial character, established a body-guard composed of stipendiary 
Swiss (1503). 

“‘ Such a system, however, was of ruinous consequences for Switzer- 
land: many lands lay fallow, and many a plough unworked for want of 
those who had bartered their country’s weal for venal and foreign service, 
and who, if ever they lived to return, brought back with them foreign 
diseases and vices,—for few were the virtues they acquired in war,—to 
contaminate the morals of the virtuous. The sons of the nobles and 
senators only were appointed to fill the posts of captains and superior 
officers, which, by enabling them to enrich themselves, procured them 
more consideration at home, and greater means of oppressing their fellow- 
countrymen. ‘To gratify their pride and vanity, they got patents of 
nobility, and orders and ribbons from sovereigns ; which, they thought, 
sufficed to raise them far above the rest of the Swiss. 

«‘ The princes, observing this contemptible folly and avarice among the 
confederates, skilfully converted it to their own advantage; they de- 
spatched ambassadors to reside in the country, distributed presents to 
gain themselves partisans, and lavished favours and pensions upon their 
supporters in the senate, whose members at length became their humble 
and subservient tools. One canton was more inclined towards France, 
another was favourable to Milan, others to Venice or Spain; but rarely 
any to the confederacy. Hence the great and merited contempt they 
afterwards incurred. In 1516, when the German Emperor and the King 
of France were vieing with each other for the favour of the cantons and 
the purchase of troops, the French ambassador at Bern had the shameless- 
ness to distribute, with sound of trumpet, the royal pensions granted to 
certain nobles ; whilst at Friburg he displayed heaps of dollars, demand- 
ing of the bystanders, as he piled them up with a shovel, whether they 
did not sound better than the emperor’s empty word,—to such a pitch 
had the despicable venality of the confederates risen. The twelve cantons 
(for Appenzell formed an exception) were seen sometimes allied with 
Milan against France, at others with France against Milan. Italy, too, 
with equal justice, was termed the grave of the Swiss; there, in a foreign 
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land, it was no unfrequent occurrence to find one confederate opposed to 
another, and slaughtering each other for vile pay. This ignominious 
warfare was notoriously promoted by a spiritual lord, named Mathew 
Schinner, bishop of Sion, a man of a most designing and intriguing cha- 
racter. According to the proportion of the bribe, he alternately turned 
his schemes to favour the interests of the King of France, or to further 
those of the pope against that monarch. As a reward for his services 
the pope raised him to the dignity of a cardinal, and appointed him 
ambassador to the confederation.—pp. 176—178. 


The Swiss regiments performed wonders for Francis in his 
Italian wars, and so pleased was he with their fidelity, or else so 
determined was he to retain their services, that he absolutely 
invited the thirteen cantons to stand sponsors for his son, and 
accordingly a deputy from each canton was despatched to Paris 
to be present at the ceremony, bringing each fifty ducats as a 
baptismal present. 

The diffusion of the doctrines of the reformation had made 
great progress in Switzerland, and for the last half of the six- 
teenth century, it was one scene of religious contention, in which 
it is difficult to say on what side the greatest guilt should fall. 
From this period, savage wars, dissensions, and ruthless acts of 
revenge by fire and sword, constitute the materials of the history 
of Switzerland, almost until 1648, the date of the treaty of West- 
phalia, by which the sovereigns of Europe formally recognized 
the independence of the Swiss confederation, and admitted their 
exclusive right to legislate for themselves. But this concession 
made very little alteration in the disposition of the Swiss, as a 
succession of civil wars ensued, as well as wars of religion. Had 
they followed the virtuous example of their ancestors, and under- 
taken wars solely in defence of their rights and liberties, the 
Swiss nation might have risen to be a nation now powerful 
amongst the enlightened countries of the civilized world. But 
safe from foreign aggression they turned upon each other, waging 
hostilities against their own countrymen out of a religious hatred, 
envy, ambition, and party spirit. So degenerated were they that 
they did not scruple to hire out their soldiers as mercenaries. 
Hence the pride and despotism which marked the higher families, 
and the affectation of foreign vices which seized upon the lowliest 
cottage of Switzerland. Mest of the cantons formed alliances 
with foreign princes, much more intimate than was their allianee 
with one another ; they were so hostile mutually, that the native 
of one canton dare not reside in an adjoining one, and they even 
refused to trade with each other. Attempts were made but in 
vain by the rational portion of the Swiss, to remodel the general 
constitution. 

Even up to the era of the French revolution, war, dissension, 
conspiracies, and acts of oppression, continued as numerous as 
ever amongst the Swiss, who, particularly in Geneva, re-enacted 
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all the horrors of the French mob. When Napoleon started into 
existence as a conqueror, and as it was believed an apostle of 
liberty, great numbers of Swiss were living in foreign countries 
exiled for their principles. They gathered together and presented 
a remonstrance to republicans. France pleading that they were 
banished from their own land by the enemies cf liberty, who 
were no less in consequence the enemies of the French nation; 
that those enemies usurped the government of Switzerland, 
imagining themselves to be kings, and aiding the power hostile 
to France. The exiles implored the aid of the French, and the 
latter was wiliing for many reasons to comply with the invitation, 
but the government of Switzerland cunningly refrained from 
every act which could be considered as a provocation by the 
French. In 1797, Bonaparte worsted the power of Austria, 
having driven her forces out of Italy, and having taken Lombardy 
out of her hands, which he afterwards converted into the Cisal- 
pine republic. The territories of Valteline, Cleves, and Bormio, 
were na to the Cisalpine republic, aud wanted to be united 
with it. But they formed part of the jurisdiction of the Grisons 
of Switzerland, to whom Bonaparte left the question, whether 
they would consent or not. But the Grisons differed, and as they 
delayed giving an answer, the impatient conqueror settled the 
matter at once, and incorporated the three territories with the 
Cisalpine republic. The rest is well known. Napoleon abolished 
the confederation, and made Switzerland a republic, every Swiss 
without exception to have equal rights. It was called the Hel- 
vetian Republic, and a new division which produced eighteen 
cantons was made un‘ler French auspices. Discontent and dis- 
union prevailed in Switzerland still, and in 1802, when the peace 
of Amiens withdrew the French garrisons from that country, the 
popular feeling sprang up once more in all its unrestrained 
licentiousness, and on the eve of a general civil war into which 
the people were about to rush, he sent an army amongst them 
as the only means of arresting their intention. He now dictated 
a new law, divided the country into nineteen cantons, and again 
established the equality of every Swiss. 

We find, that after the mediation of Napoleon, Switzerland 
became a peaceable and a thriving country; they very properly 
took a neutra! ground in the ensuing war, but after the fall of 
Napoleon their dissensions were again, and were only crushed by 
the allied powers, who, at the congress of Vienna, established 
the former nineteen cantons, and added three more, Geneva, 
Neuchatel, and the Valais, making in all twenty-two cantons. 
The conduct of the Congress was certainly generous as it was 
decided, for they laid the foundation of the prosperity of Swit- 
zerland on its true footing. 

The only reference which appears in this volume to England, 
is the mention of the presence of a body of 3000 cavalry, amongst 
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which were nobles and kaights, at a great battle in which they 
fought as allies of Austria against the Swiss. The historian 
fixes them in a wood, called the Buttisholz, where they were 
attacked by 600 of the men of Entlibuch, who defeated the 3000, 
and then inounted the horses of the vanquished. An English- 
man, pamed Peter Dorrenberg, is then made to whine. at their 
defeat, sayi-g with true aristocratical spirit :—‘* Alas! that the 


armour of men descended from such noble blood, should be seen 
on the backs of peasants.” 





Art. X.—Public Expenditure apart from Taxation ; or, Remarks on the 
Inadequate and Excessive Pay of Public Servants. By Danizu Waxkk- 
FIELD, Jun., Esq. One vol. 8vo. London: Fox. 1834. 


THERE is a great deal of choice information contained in this work, 
which may prove useful in an especial manner to the legislator, who 
earnestly consults the real interests of his country. Mr. Wakefield 
does not enter into the consideration of the general expenditure of 
the State as a grievance on the people in respect of its amount, 
or the manner in which it is levied; but he confines himself alto- 
gether to the maintenance of a principle which he calls economy, 
and which consists not in this or that amount of expense, but is 
simply such a due and well considered, and rational expenditure, as 
is fitting, being neither too much on the one hand, nor too lit- 
tle on the other. He thus carries his views altogether above the 
paltry considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence, and wholly 
devotes his inquiry to the abstract consideration of the moral influ- 
ence which the dearness or cheapness of a government may have on 
the condition of a community over which it presides. The author 
commences by pointing out the evils which arise from too small an 
expenditure on the part of the State, and exemplifies his assertions 
by instances which are in the knowledge of us all. He shows that 
the government of this country has uniformly disregarded the 
necessity of adjusting the proportion which reward should bear to 
services rendered, and that, consequently, it has uniformly be- 
stowed too much, or has given a great deal too little. 

Of the public servants who come under the latter category, or 
those who belong to the class that has been inadequately remune- 
rated for its services, are our soldiers and sailors, and the inferior 
government clerks. The clerks have been usually the persons” 
selected in all our State establishments to stand the brunt when 
the people called for a reduction of expenses. The system which 
i the effect of a reduction to these alone, must have been a 
bad one, for it was impossible that they could have ever been 
employed except for real service, and it follows that some 
motive other than a just one must have led to this partial admini- 
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stration of justice. Again, if we consider the allowance of the pri- 
vates in our armies, we shall find that in reference to the price of ne- 
cessaries, it is not at all equal to that which is in the hands of others 
of the same class. What is the immediate result of all this? What, 
but to deter fit men from seeking a condition of life, which, far 
from improving, only fixes their fortunes at a lower scale than they 
had any right to expect? The author well observes, that ‘‘ a man 
who is obliged to disguise himself in various fantastic dresses, to 
assume a foreign appearance by means of mustachios and tight lac- 
ing, to live on a smaller quantity of worse food than his brother, 
who may be a carpenter, a bricklayer, a coal-heaver, or a post-boy 
—who is debarred from intercourse with the world in a way un- 
known to them—who can have few or no pleasures that are not 
vices—whose gallantry can look to no reward beyond what suffering 
may obtain from Chelsea Hospital, and to whom knowledge would 
be a curse, because it would inform him of his degradation ; one in 
this situation ought to receive compensation in money, at least equal 
to that given to other men to whose class the soldier originally be- 
longed.”’ 

Supposing the pay of soldiers to be raised, the effect would be 
that a better order of men would be found in the ranks than now 
supply them. Itis no detriment to the argument to say, that abun- 
dance of candidates may now be found for the army; but should a 
war spring up, we have no doubt that once more would be seen a 
pericd when poachers and abandoned criminals would have the 
choice of leading the life of convicts or soldiers in his Majesty’s 
service. The present emolument of a soldier, then, cai be only 
worthy the ambition of the ignorant, the idle, the callous, and reck- 
Jess ; and as long as the army is constituted of such materials, it 1s 
doubtful if the punishment of flogging could prudently be dispensed 
with. The author draws a very striking picture of the formation of 
a soldier, who, when he is enlisted, is nothing more than an awk- 
ward machine difficult to manage, says Mr. W., on account of his 
stupidity and savage nature. This machine next is carried through 
a process not very different from that to which the beasts of burden 
are submitted ; and after this ordeal has been completed, the mili- 
tary machine is nothing more than an automaton, a creature of 
mere physical faculties. No doubt it must be admitted, that such 
a body must necessarily constitute the most pliant and convenient 
of instruments in the hands of any government ; but then this 1s a 
view of the soldier’s character worthy only of the climate of St. 
Petersburgh, or the remote period of the kingly power of the 
Roman territory. Those who consider what such a man should be, 
in a country enjoying the blessings of a free constitution, need but 
little to be addressed to them in order that they should convince 
themselves of the value of the moral improvement of the soldier. 
It is not brute force—it is not unreasoning hands, operating with 
powder and eold steel, that can carry abroad civilization and the 
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arts, or even secure the great objects for which an army is insti- 
tuted. At home and abroad their duties will be better performed 
in proportion to the moral progress which the individuals compris- 
ing this army have made. The author then concludes, that on 
every ground of justice, expediency, and morality, in a military as 
well as in a civil point of view, it is highly desirable that the ranks 
of the British army should be filled with soldiers very different from 
the men now found in it. 

But mischievous as is our army system, that of the Navy, Mr. 
Wakefield contends, is still worse, because the seamen, through this 
evil influence, though not taken from a worse class than soldiers, 
became more degraded than the latter, from the treatment which 
they meet with. What can be more calculated to annihilate all prin- 
ciples of good faith, morality, and decency, than the practice of 
impressment? Besides this, the sailors, much more commonly than 
soldiers, are subjected to flogging, though the public sympathies 
have hitherto been confined to the latter. The reason of this, is, 
that the flogging on board is more secret : it is too distant from any 
means of communication, to become a subject of general observa- 
tion, whilst on the contrary, no care can prevent the mysteries of the 
barrack-yard from transpiring. Nevertheless, the system of flogging, 
as applied to sailors, is far more severe and mischievous in its 
effects, than it can possibly be in the army. The extent of this se- 
verity, must be taken as the measure of the opinion which the 
naval officers entertain of their men ; when they hold it as a prin- 
ciple, that no good can be got of sailors unless by the application 
of the lash, then they give a proof of their conviction of the de- 
pravity of the men. And it cannot be denied that the sailors are 
depraved, and that correction in the degrading form in which it is ad- 
ministered, becomes absolutely indispensable. But what gives rise 
to all this state of things?’ What, but the demoralizing process by 
which on almost all occasions, persons are initiated into the sailors 
life? This system is absolutely directed upon the principle of re- 
quiring a man to be a villain before he can become a sailor. The 
language of the author on this subject, is well worthy of attention. 


‘The contrivances, the falsehood, the fraud, and deliberate villainy 
employed by crimps in order to obtain possession of the poor wretches 
who afterwards become British sailors, would afford matter for a history 
of abominations that would be hardly credible. They have, move than 
once, furnished materials for works of fiction, whose object was to har- 
row up the feelings by the narration of inconceivable wickedness, founded 
on the circumstances of real life. He who doubts on the subject, needs 
only go on board a vessel employed to take sailors, crimped for the East 
India Service, from London to Gravesend. He will find men who, on 
arriving in London after a long voyage, have been enticed into houses 
kept for the purpose, when they have been induced to spend in a week 
the money earned, perhaps, by years of toil and suffering. When this. 
was done, they have obtained a small supply from a crimp, who directly 
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or mdirectly kept the house, and who soon got possession of the bedding 
and some other articles of prime necessity to a sailor. The money thus 
obtained is spent in the same way as that which preceded it, except that 
the crimp contrives to dole it out so as to make it last until an Indiaman 
is ready to sail from Gravesend. When this time arrives, the sailors find 
themselves without money, bedding, and often without clothes. The 
crimp supplies them on condition that they join the ship at Gravesend, to 
which place they are taken down the river as if they were prisoners, 
They are delivered over to the captain to undergo another period of sla- 
very, at the end of which they are again pillaged in the same way, in 
order to be again sent out to suffer and return as long as their strength 
may last.” —pp, 20—2}. 


Not more abhorrent from every manly and honourable feeling 
is the practice of impressment, not for the merchant service, but for 
the service of his Majesty. This being a question of deep mterest, 
and most likely one which will speedily occupy the attention of Par- 
liament, we need not apologize for devoting a few reflections to it. 
The great apology on which the friends of impressment rely, is the 
necessity of the practice, for m case a war suddenly breaks out, in 
what manner is the navy to be supplied with hands, hands too that 
are indispensable to the very existence perhaps of the country? It 
is therefore natural for a state to assume the power of violating the 
ordinary laws by which she is regulated, and to act only with a view 
to the safety of the country. Such is the ground on which the 
practice of impressment rests, and if that ground be immovable, 
then we say that impressment, cruel and oppressive as it may be, is 
still a legitimate resource for a government in certain circumstances. 
But is the ground really not to be shaken ? is it or is it not an arti- 
ficial foundation, which the touch of reason will dissipate in a mo- 
ment ? The answer to this question simply is, that a necessity for 
impressment does actually exist, but then the important addition 
to this affirmation is, that the necessity is of our own creation, and 
that consequently it is a mere artificial formation, instead of being 
a natural and unavoidable result. Mr. M‘Culloch has set this 

uestion in its true light, in one of his notes to Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. He states, that the only use of merchants ships, in respect 
of national commerce, is the means which they afford of training up 
saitors who may afterwards be made available, chiefly by impress- 
ment, for the service of the fleet. But this system, carefully exa- 
mined, will turn out to be a circuitous and complicated one, and 
in nothing is it superior to that which might be instituted, and 
which would be much more simple, and ten thousand times less de- 
moralizing. Why is it that sailors are not brought up in ships of 
war, as well as in merchant vessels? Is it not well understood, 
that the sailor who is bred in the latter, is very imperfectly pre- 
pared by all the education he can acquire there, for the duties 
which devolve upon him in a ship of war? The only proper plan 
then is to fix the peace establishment of the Navy, at forty or fifty 
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thousand able-bodied men, and then if at any time a war broke 
out, we should be able, by enlisting the pas iran proportions of 
Jandsmen and boys for the sea service, combine such a powerful fleet, 
as would be sure to sustain our ancient renown, as the Ruler of the 
Ocean. [f this system, or something embracing its principles were 
carried into effect, we should hear no more of impressment, we 
should see the cause of oppression annihilated in its most effective 
quarter, we should see no destructive obstacle suddenly imposed on 
our commerce, by the abstraction of the sailors engaged in it, and 
we should have a community of defenders, constituting an impreg- 
nable rampart, behind which, the nation would remajn in confi- 
dence and tranquillity. Mr. M‘Culloch’s proposition, for the prac- 
tical application of this change, is as follows :— 


“To facilitate the obtaining of volunteers, sailors should be enlisted 
for limited periods only. At the end of the first period of three, five, or 
seven years, as might be fixed upon, they should be entitled to a discharge, 
and liberty might be allowed them to practice any trade in any town or 
place in the country, without acquiring the freedom of any corporate 
body or association. If they enlisted for a secord period, they should be 
entitled to a pension on its termination; and if they enlisted for a third 
period, they should be entitled over and above the wages paid to other 
seamen, to the pension due to them at the termination of their second 
period of service, and to have that pension doubled on the expiration of 
the third period. And these pensions ought to be exclusive of allowances 
for wounds, &c., which might be continued as at present. 

‘It should also be enacted, that henceforth no individual should be 
sent to the navy as toa place of punishment; and that the sentence of 
no criminal, of any description whatever, should be commuted on his con- 
senting to go on board one of his Majesty’s ships. 

‘That the improvement of the fleet, the abolition of impressment, and 
the relief of commerce from a multitude of oppressive shackles and re- 
straints, are all objects of vast national importance, no one can deny; 
and to realise them all, we have only to act on just and fair principles— 
to give our sailors adequate encouragement, to keep a sufficient number 
of them aflote during peace; and instead of disgracing the country, and 
degrading the naval service, by filling his Majesty’s ships with sailors kid- 
napped from merchantmen, and the sweepings of our jails, to make 
them nurseries of the volunteers who are afterwards to lead them to 
victory.”—pp. 30—31. 


Another species of public functionary, the new policeman, is 
selected by Mr. Wakefield to illustrate the disadvantage of with- 
holding the adequate reward of duties adequately discharged. The 
principles on which the present body, the new police, has been 
selected, prove the absence in the governinent, of a due estimate of 
the nature of such an institution. The great objects for which a 
police-force is necessary, involve the necessity, that those who 
compose it should be active, intelligent, expert, should be able to 
controul their tempers, should be in possession of sound judgment, 
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‘be worthy of confidence, and even well acquainted with the criminal 
law. The nature of their functions is precisely that which places 
in their hands an unlimited power of influencing crime, and it igs 
impossible not to feel, that in a case where the moral nature of 
man has to be dealt with, the agents of communication, as it were, 
between society at large and its outcasts, should be particularly 
adapted by their moral qualifications, to understand and execute 
their real duties. It is altogether from a want of the experience of 
their value, that we do not comprehend the advantages which might 
be derived from the creation of a body of intelligent and clever 
men, whose whole business it should be to study crime, and its 
perpetrators, for in the strictest sense, it is a branch of knowledge, 
a science with its peculiar laws, and relations, and with that mutual 
dependence of its parts, which so greatly facilitates the pursuit of its 
nature and causes. At present, the great majority of the police force 
are utterly destitute of any intellectual capability ; they are in truth 
selected for qualities altogether of another kind, and which range entire- 
ly under the head of physical attributes. The character of the police 
force will depend upon the amount of the remuneration which its 
members receive ; intelligence and integrity are not so cheap or 
so little worth, as ignorance and depravity, and consequently the 
persons who can command the former will require a higher price 
for their labour, than the latter. 

From the consideration of the lay servants of the State, Mr. 
Wakefield proceeds to the case of the ecclesiastical ones, and enters 
very fully into the anomalous condition of the inferior clergy 
of the Established Church. It is argued by the author, that the 
system of remuneration which had been lone in operation for the 
provision of the inferior clergy of this country, operates very power- 
fully in opposing the tendency which this clergy should naturally 
manifest, to acquire that power that they ought to enjoy over the 
minds of the community. ‘Take a curate, who shall be remarkable 
for the extent of his intellectual endowments, for his erudition, for 
his benevolence, and for that quality which consists of so many rare 
components, of being able to influence other minds, take him, we 
say, and let him be sent forth on his mission, with his revenue 
of some forty pounds a year, not merely to find him in subsistence, 
but in the supply of those other wants which are in his case, as in- 
dispensable as his food. How is he to live? In devoting his whole 
time to the spiritual welfare of his flock ? Certainly not ; he is con- 
strained to look out for some productive employment, which will 
occupy some portion at least of his time; and thus, the very ne- 
cessity which the law inflicts upon him, gives rise to a cause 
which abstracts the clergyman from his proper functions. It is 
needless to dwell upon the numerous instances which show how ab- 
solutely necessary some such resource is to most curates, and to 
what an unseemly and sometiines lamentable extent, the effort is 
carried by these gentlemen, to compensate to themselves and their 
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families, for the insufficiency of the direct wages assigned to them. 
A clergyman, for this reason, often turns schoolmaster, which in 
most cases, means a proprietor of a large board and lodging house. 
The two duties of clergyman and teacher, it is impossible for any 
one human being to accomplish, and there is, necessarily in such a 


combination of duties, a perpetual violation of either. It is truly 
stated, by Mr. Wakefield, that,— 


“The worst part of the sufferings of a clergyman in this position, 
perhaps, is caused by their neighbours, the rural aristocracy, whose pro- 
found respect for the established church as a body seems to be in the 
inverse ratio of their regard for needy clergymen as individuals. Indeed 
if the story of the slights, the contumely, the affronts, and the persecu- 
tion, endured by the Vicar of Wakefield, because he would not bow down 
before the lord of the manor, were properly studied by every father 
intending to make his son a clergyman, all who valued the happiness of 
their children would be deterred from the step. But the circumstances 
described by the genius of Goldsmith, so as to make one of the most 
affecting tales ever written, are rife enough now. A poor parson’s 
children are contemptuously treated by lords and ’squires, and their 
daughters noticed, too often, only to be seduced, as they were in the 
time of Dr. Primrose. Indeed, the reality surpasses the fiction, because, 
from the change of the scheme of society, and from the progress and diffu- 
sion of education, the degradation of a clergyman from following menial 
occupations, and his sufferings from seeing his children degraded, are 
infinitely greater than they were formerly. Married clergymen occupied 
by business are more incapable than unmarried men of efficiently per- 
torming the services for which they are paid. A married clergyman, with 
several children, who engages in trading as a schoolmaster, or as a writer 
in magazines, or as a horse-dealer, farmer, or jobber, is so engrossed by 
the one idea of making ‘the two ends meet,’ that he can rarely find time 
for attention to his duties as a Christian pastor. This is clearly proved 
by the conduct of laymen obliged to live by the same species of exer- 
tion. Seldom indeed are they found with either leisure or inclination 


for any thing above the business of keeping their expenditure within 
their income.” —pp. 50—51. 


Such is a very imperfect sketch of the consequences which are pro- 
duced by an impolitic economy, that in the most effectual manner, 
defeats itself, for it is not chimerical to affirm, that expenses are 
generated in the State by the effects of such a system of inadequate 
remuneration of public servants as we have alluded to, expenses the 
more to be decried as they are mingled with great moral evils. But 
this is not the whole of the evil in the treatment of public servants, 
for if the government have grossly erred in giving too little to one 
class of meritorious men, it has still more culpably mistaken its 
duty in giving too much to others. Mr. Wakefield sets out with 
the proposition, that the unnecessary expenditure of a government, 
its profligate waste of public money even are nothing as an evil con- 
sidering the mere pecuniary loss ; but the effects, which, as a cause, 
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they otherwise produce, are those which chiefly deserve to be pointed 
out. These effects arise from the way in which the surplus money 
is spent, for it is disposed of for purposes which have no reference 
to the public interest, except as being altogether adverse to it. To 
illustrate his meaning, the author adverts to the repeal of general 
taxes, which was effected by the Duke of Wellington’s administra- 
tion. He says, with truth, that the consequence of that repeal was 
not in the least degree perceptible throughout the nation, not being 
in the slightest way made apparent in any one alleviation of their 
burdens to the people of England. But then the repeal cut off a 
slice of government patronage, it weakened the bad resources of 
corruption, it “ace the fund from which the system of bribery 
made straight the path to Parliament for the profligate man, and it 
is to this effect that the people point, when they say that they re- 
joice at the reduction of these taxes. It is not then that there is 
too much money taken by government from the people, that the 
people have to complain, but it is of the evils which exist as the 
result of a profuse expenditure. Mr. Wakefield considers that these 
evils are numerous and complicated, and that they arise from the 
want of a perfect performance of the functions of government, 
which want is manifested, first in the adoption of a bad mode of 
proceeding for the attainment of any particular end: secondly, as 
the appointment of persons as public functionaries, who are unfit to 
undertake the duties ; and thirdly, in creating improper motives in 
functionaries actually engaged in these duties, although when ap- 
pointed, they may have been unobjectionable candidates. 

In illustrating the first of these errors, Mr. Wakefield mentions 
the appointment of four judges in most of the courts instead of one. 
Nothing in his opinion, would have led to an arrangement which 
has been followed by a long list of inconveniences, delays, and 
vexations, but the inclination of the powerful numbers to confer dis- 
tinction and honours, whenit would be to their own interest to 
augment the number of their partizans. 

With respect to the second grand error of the government, that 
of appointing inadequate functionaries, the author refers, for exam- 
ple, to an humble person, now a Commissioner of Excise, at 1,200/. 
per annum, he being a captain in the navy at the same time, and to 
another captain in the navy, a Commissioner of Stamps, with a 
salary of 1,000/. a year. The proper discharge of the duties of 
commissioners in the two departments mentioned, requires not only 
great legal knowledge, but habits of patience and industry. Is the 
education of a naval officer likely to secure to him all these qua- 
lifications? ‘To compare great things with small, the system illus- 
trated in these examples is as contrary to common sense as would 
be the conduct of that man who invited a portrait painter to extract 
his tooth, or asked a dentist to execute a miniature. How then do 
those gentlemen perform their duties? Mr. Wakefield replies, they 
do not perform them at all, because there are in those offices, clerks 
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at quarter the expense to the public of these superior functionaries, 
who, being men of business, industrious, and above all, experienced 
in the duties which they undertake to perform, execute those duties, 
while the commissioners visit them at stated periods, not to work, 
but in reality to put in an appearance, in order to save themselves 
from being registered in the catalogue of sinecurists. 

Leaving this part of the subject, we shall proceed with Mr. 
Wakefield to the examination of certain practices indulged in by 
the government in which the evil of unnecessary expenditure is 
more conspicuously manifested, as leading to a bad mode of pro- 
ceeding for the attainment of a particular end. The practice which 
is selected for the purpose of exemplification by the author, is that 
of the “ Transportation of convicts,’’ which is a source of expendi- 
ture utterly barren of any profitable return. It is obvious that the 
end sought in instituting this punishment of transportation was, 
proximately, the punishment of crime, and remotely the creation of 
a degree of fear which would prevent the repetition of it by others. 
This object resolves itself, then, into such provisions as will secure 
society, not only from the consequences of the crimes of a convicted 
delinquent, but of those which may be the effects of his bad 
example. Now, whoever takes the trouble to peruse a report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, with the evidence thereunto 
appended, will be in a satisfactory condition to understand the 
aeasons why the present system of transportation has not effected, 
and cannot effect, the objects which are here pointed out as the 
end desired. ‘To secure society from the repetition of crimes, by a 
man who once or twice commits them, no plan is so obviously 
effective as that of reforming the character of the culprit. The 
first question is, then, does transportation to New South Wales 
facilitate that end? ‘The answer is, no, because the evidence of 
competent witnesses decides, that New South Wales is the locality 
where the offender is sure to be exposed to the greatest number of 
the influences which are most capable of improving and perfecting 
his wicked dispositions. Nor is it true, that society is secured 
from the repetition of their crimes, since it is on record, that many 
of them are able to get back and pursue their former practices at 
home. But then, how stands transportation in reference to the 
other, and vastly more important purpose which it seeks, namely, 
the deterring others from the commission of crime, how, we repeat, 
does the transfer of the delinquent to New South Wales, establish 
this salutary intimidation? Is not the prisoner fifteen or sixteen 
thousand miles off, and if he exhibited ever so edifying an example 
of reformation, by what process is the subtle power of imitation to 
cross the wide extent of the intervening oceans, to work its natural 
effect upon society here. But as to the excursion of the convicts 
to New South Wales, it is only in ridicule that any reasonable 
person would regard it as a punishment ; on the contrary, it must 
be a voyage perfectly congenial to the minds of persons who have a 
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strong disinclination to a country and a people at howe, from 
whom they never could expect kindness or affection. We must 


dismiss this subject with the following just observations of the 
author :— 


‘It is impossible to believe, that defects so numerous, a glaring had 
not been long apparent to men in power in England. Indeed, one might 
conclude, that what was as notorious as the existence of the convict 
colonies themselves, was known to them: but there is proof enough on 
this head, in various alterations in parts of the system, which must have 
been suggested by such knowledge. That part which related to the safe 
custody of convicts was found to be inefficient; and in order to remedy 
the evil of their escaping to England, a law was enacted, by which any 
one returning from transportation would be put to death. Such severit 
was, however, so revolting, that it soon became impossible to put this 
law in force; and another was made, imposing a fine on the commander 
of any vessel in which a runaway convict was found. That part which 
related to the reformation of offenders was also discovered to be so defec- 
tive, that it did not even maintain any thing like obedience to the law in 
New South Wales; and what are called ‘ penal settlements’ have been 
established, abandoned and re-established, for the purpose of receiving 
incorrigible convicts. Commissioners, too, have been sent out from 
England, at a great expense, in order to obtain information about the 
nature of the system of transportation in general; and complaints as to 
the administration of parts of it, have been unceasingly made by the 
inhabitants of New South Wales. Besides these circumstances, there is 
one of repeated and regular occurrence, which must have convinced any 
man of ordinary perception, that there was something radically wrong in 
the mode of managing affairs in that country—which is, the discontent 
and dislike that has prevailed against every governor of the colony, 
arising from the clashing interests of the free, the free-descended, and 
the convict population. The absurdity of calling it a punishment to send 
criminals from a country, where their condition was miserable in the 
extreme, to one where it would be such as to make them a party in the 
State, is so prominent, that it must have struck the most obtuse man 
ever reflected on the subject. We may therefore be quite certain, that 
colonial ministers have long been aware of the impossibility of making 
the system of transportation effect any of the numerous objects for which 
it was framed, except that of removing delinquents from England for a 
time.” —pp. 76—77. 


The next example of the erroneous system above explained, is 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which the author declares 
had no other object than that of establishing a means whereby 
princely incomes were provided for a string of ruined noblemen, 
and also a nursery for young statesmen for the sustenance of 
courtiers and parasites. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Messrs. 
Stanley and Hobhouse, all served their apprenticeship to political 
office in Ireland, evidently for the purpose of preparing them for 
higher functions in England. It is not the enormous salaries 
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wasted in being given to these men, which forms the proper subject 
of complaint here, but it is the mass of mischief, of permanent evil, 
which must have accrued to Ireland from the ignorance, the: mis- 
apprehensions, and the precipitancy and confidence characteristic 
of youth, which these men brought to their task. The result is, 
that no relief is to be enjoyed by Ireland until she sees the vice- 
regal establishment abolished for ever. 

The diplomatic department of the public service, is regarded by 
Mr. Wakefield, as presenting all tie varied examples of the errors 
of extravagant expenditure, in one great combination. This branch 
of the servants of the State, is distinguished as consisting of a host 
of highly paid functionaries, many of whom have no services to 
perform, and the rest of whom have certainly nothing to do which 
can at all justify the appropriation of such large allowances as they 
enjoy. The peculiarity of this branch is, that the salary is paid, 
whether the duties of which it is intended to be the recompense, 
be performed or not. Perhaps the most instructive, and at the 
same time, ingenious piece of reasoning, to which political errors 
have given rise, is that contained in a work of the late Jeremy 
Bentham’s, on the fationule of Reward ; and as this argument 
is strictly connected with the subject to which we are now advert- 
ing, it will not be useless that we should introduce it in this place. 

Government stands in need of certain services which are indis- 
pensable to it, and to the persons on whom they call to render 
these services, it is quite natural, and, indeed, necessary that they 
should secure what would be considered an adequate reward. Now 
reward is generally deemed to be a motive which excites to exer- 
tion, and it is generally the case that the greater the reward, the 
greater is the exertion of those who receive it, and, therefore, that 
those who give the reward may expect the amount of the services 
to be always in an exact proportion to the amount of the reward. 
This is the effect which theory would mark out, and theory would, 
therefore, recommend a government to affix no bounds to its 
liberality to public servants, because then public servants will fix 
no limits to their public services. It would follow as a necessary 
conclusion from all this, that salaries can never be too large. But 
then how differently do we find the facts on actual experience. 
We see every day such phenomena as this, services admirably 
performed for small salaries, whilst large salaries are given for 
small, or even no services at all. Why should this contradiction 
exist? Mr. Bentham explains the reason. But we cannot do 
more than give his illustration of the doctrine whereby he seeks to 
solve the problem. 

‘‘ Suppose, for instance, a salary of 4000/. a-year annexed to the office 
of a judge—of all the services he may come to perform in the discharge 
of his functions, of which one is the salary the reward? Of no one what- 
ever, ‘lake any one of the causes which would regularly become before 
him for hearing; though he were to attend, and to display ever so much 
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diligence and ever so much ability in the hearing of it, he would receive 
no more that year than his 4000/.—though he were to absent himself 
altogether, and leave the business to his colleagues, he would receive no 
less: in short, provided he does not so far swerve from his duty as to 
subject himself to fine or deprivation, whether he perform his duty ever 
so well or ever so ill—whether he decide many causes or few—whether 
his attendance is constant or remiss—whether he displays ever so much 
or ever so little ability, his salary is the same. Not that a man in his 
exalted station is in any want of motives to prompt him to exert himself 
in the discharge of its duties—he has the pleasure of power to balance 
the pains of study—the fear of shame to keep him from sinking below 
mediocrity—the hope of celebrity to elevate him above it—to spur him on 
to the highest pitch of excellence. ‘These motives are presented to him 
by his station, but they are not presented to him by his salary. 

“The services, and the only services, with which the salary presents 
him with a motive for performing, are, in the first place, the instantaneous 
act of taking upon him the station, that is, of subjecting himself to the 
obligations annexed to it, and in the event of his violating any of those 
obligations, to the punishment annexed to such violations: in the next 
place, the discharging of the smallest portion of those obligations which 
it is necessary he should discharge, in order to his receiving such or such 
part of the salary. Let it, for instance, be paid him quarterly: if the 
first quarter be paid him in advance, it will afford him no motive in the 
nature of reward for doing any of the business of that quarter. He has 
that quarter’s salary; nor can he fail of enjoying it, unless, in the way of 
punishment, it be afterwards taken from him. If it be not paid him till 
the end of the quarter, the case will be still the same, unless proof of his 
having rendered certain services, the having attended, for example, at 
certain times, be necessary to his receiving it. With this exception, it 
may be equally said, that in both cases, for any other than the instanta- 
neous act of taking upon him the burden of the station for that quarter, 
he has no reward, nor any motive but what operates in the way of punish- 
ment. 

“This distinction is of importance; for if the salary given were the 
inducement for performing the services, the chance of having them per- 
formed, and well performed, would be exactly as the magnitude of the 
salary. If, for example, fifty pounds sterling a-year sufficed to insure 
fifty grains of piety, assiduity, eloquence, and other sacerdotal virtues in a 
curate, five thousand of these same pounds ought to insure five thousand 
grains of these same virtues in a bishop or an archbishop. But what 
every body knows is, that this proportion does not hold: on the contrary, 
it most frequently happens that the proportion is inverse—the curate 
labours much, the bishop little, and the archbishop less. 

‘The chance of service is as the magnitude of the punishment ; and if 
the salary can be withdrawn, it is so far, indeed, as the magnitude of the 
salary ; but it may be equally great without any salary—by the substitu- 
tion of any other punishment instead of loss of salary. 

‘« We see, then, how it is that a salary, be it great or small, indepen- 
dently of the obligation which it pays a man for contracting, has not in 
itself the smallest direct tendency to produce services; whilst experience 
shows, that in many cases, in proportion to its magnitude, it has a ten- 
dency to prevent them.”’—pp. 131—133. 
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Mr. Wakefield proceeds next to consider a proposal made by 
Sir Henry Parnell for the revision of the fifth class of the Civil List, 
and the reduction of their salaries. The fifth class includes the 
Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Master of the Horse, Master 
of the Robes, Lords of the Bed Chamber, &c. The author seems 
to be of opinion, that there are too many obstacles in the habits 
and character of Englishmen against the practicability of carrying 
into effect the very proper suggestions of Sir Henry Parnell, 
because the art of governing by means of corruption, of plundering 
one class of persons in order to reward another class in assisting to 
plunder a third or fourth class, has been practised long enough to 
produce vicious consequences on the whole community which are 
visible, especially amongst the class which seeks to be connected 
_ with the government. Another proposition, of no little importance, 
is contended for by the author, namely, that high salaries, along 
with being a burthen to the State, actually contribute to make the 
clerks less efficient, a circumstance which renders the employment 
of more clerks necessary. Adam Smith has said, that it is the 
interest of every man to live as much at his ease as he can ; and if 
his emoluments are to be precisely the same, whether he does or 
does not perform some very laborious duty, it is certainly his 
interest, at least as interest is vulgarly understood, either to neglect 
it altogether, or if he is subject to some authority which will not 
suffer him to do this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly a 
manner as that authority will permit. 

From the household of the King, Mr. Wakefield makes a transi- 
tion to the law courts for the purpose of exhibiting the evils which 
have arisen from the practice of appointing unfit persons as func- 
tionaries, particularly common lawyers, to the chancellorship. In 
the inferior courts, too, the excessive pay produces its deleterious 
consequences, in the selection of persons for offices, to perform the 
duties of which they are altogether incompetent. The same obser- 
vation is made with respect to the Commissioners of the Bankrupt’s 
Court, and again in the court of law held by the Commissioners of 
Excise, to try offenders against the Excise laws ; in the latter case, 
Mr. Wakefield says, that not one of the individuals composing the 
Judges—Lord G. Seymour, Honourable B. Paget, and Honourable 
W. H. Percey, is likely to be acquainted with the commonest 
rules of evidence, or to have had any means whatever of coming to 
a knowledge of the nature of judicial inquiries. In the category of 
abuses of a similar nature, the author comprehends also the ap- 
pointment to consulships ; and he says, that the elevation of Beau 
Brummel to the consulship of Caen, originated simply in the cir- 
cumstance that he had been a favourite of George the Fourth— 
but as to the fitness of Brummel for the duties of the office, they 
were thought about just as much as the colour of his morning gown, 
which we had the opportunity once of informing ourselves was par- 
ticularly superb. But Mr. Wakefield is impelled to go out of his 
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regular course, and to quote the case of an ambassador, in order to 
give us a notion of the climax to which the system of extravagant 
expenditure, and its attendant errors, in the appointment of impro- 
per functionaries, has risen. There never was, in his opinion, a more 
important mission worse conducted, or more egregiously fruitless 
than that which went out to China under the auspices of Lord 
Amherst. ‘The expense of the mission must have been enormous, 
when it is remembered that the salary to the individual ambassador 
was 40,000/. per annum, that he carried out a convoy of ships of 
war, that he had an immense retinue, and that he was the bearer of 
rich presents to the emperor. I‘rom the account rendered to us 
of the embassy, it would appear that its real object was to effect 
some commercial arrangements with the Chinese government, the 
nature or existence of which was not to be communicated to the 
Chinese people. Lord Amherst appears to have been properly 
selected for a doubtful mission of this sort, inasmuch as the account 
of the mission by Ellis is little less than a series of trickery and 
chicanery, in which deliberate falsehood was employed on the part 
of the ambassador and his suite. Besides, Lord Amherst was 
totally ignorant of the history of China and its existing condition ; 
he knew nothing of commerce, and the only motive which appears 
to have directed the selection of such an individual for such a mis- 
sion was, no doubt, a conviction that he would have been too many 
for the inexperienced cabinet of Pekin. 

Referring to the manner in which the American Congress 1s 
constituted, and the way in which its businsss is carried on, Mr. 
Wakefield enters into a comparative examination of the British 
House of Commons, and the mode of conducting its public busi- 
ness, particularly by means of committees. Amongst others of the 
bad habits which operate against the usefulness of this body is the 
lateness, with the uncertainty of the hours of attendance, these 
hours being too unseasonable to allow us to suppose that they could 
be selected by any set of men who were really animated with a 
desire to do a service to their country. And then when they are 
met together, “ was there ever such a motley crew?” exclaims Mr. 
Wakefield, who then proceeds with the following description :— 


‘Here sits a member, whose listless manner and vacant gaze, tell of 
indolence and ignorance. Next him is one whose florid cheeks, whip, 
and well-splashed boots, denote an equestrian legislator, like Lord West- 
moreland, who has rivalled Cesar in the application of his talents to 
various subjects at the same time; and has demonstrated that English 
laws may be made in a canter, and State affairs be transacted whilst trot- 
ting twelve miles an hour. A third honourable member, perhaps, is a 
dandy packed up in his clothes, whose chief concern is to sit gracefully, 
and whose self-complacent smile plainly says, ‘How pleasing it is to be 
occupied in admiring one’s self.’ Such a one may, perchance, wear mus- 
tachios, and be an officer in the household-troops; for there are many of 
those whose utility may be judged of, on reflecting that they were never 
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seen in the company of men of business. A fourth isa great heavy- 
heeled, pudding-faced, broad-shouldered, narrow-minded, county member, 
sent into the house because he has only one idea—the prosperity of the 
agricultural interest, which means that he will vote against any infringe- 
ment of the bread monopoly. Yet there is not one of these, or of those 
around them, without a motive active enough to impel the most indolent, 
strong enough to restrain the most thoughtless, and plain enough to be 
perceived by the dullest mind. That motive is self interest; for what 
other could induce a majority of the House of Commons to become legis- 
lators. ‘That motive is a desire to share in the spoil afforded by an enor- 
mous Civil List, and by an extravagant expenditure in every public depart- 
ment; to obtain some or one of the many prizes, which a system of pro- 
fusion holds out to youth, wisdom, and honesty, as well as to age, 
ignorance, and political immorality. A consideration of the manner in 
which this motive attracts members to the House of Commons, and after- 
wards acts upon them, will account for the idleness, carelessness, and 
deplorable ignorance, every now and then exhibited there.” —pp. 188—189. 


The author proceeds to notice various other cases in which a 
marked disproportion exists between pay and service; and he 
illustrates his positions by a reference to the evil effects of immode- 
rate emoluments in unfitting, by their bad influence, the incumbents 
of office for the performance of their duties, as these effects are 
displayed in the Church of England, contrasted with the contrary 
results from an opposite system in Scotland and in Wales. He 
then, for the same purpose of illustration, contrasts the moderate 
pay of the American President with the “ excessive,” as he calls 
it, revenue of the Monarch of England. 

The last chapter is occupied with reflections on the House of 
Peers, the origin of its political powers, the ambition of its mem- 
bers, and the solicitude on which it always acted to secure emolu- 
ments and places, even those which would appear unworthy of their 
possession. We have been content with presenting an account of 
the nature and objects of the work to the public, but by no means 
do we agree with the author in most of his principles and doctrines. 





Art. XI.—An Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time ; with a detailed view of its Resources, 
Government, Population, National History, and the character of its Inha- 
bitants, particularly of the wandering Tribes : Including a description of 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan. By James B. Fraser, Esq., Author of 
“Travels in Khorasan,” “A Tour through the Himala,” &c.—being 
Vol. XV. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 1834. 


Mr. Fraser comes to the task on which he has entered, with the 
signal advantage of a personal acquaintance with the people and 
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the country, which form the subject of his descriptions, and one ey;- 
dence at least of the utility of this advantage, is the correctness 
with which he has been able to arrange the geography of Persia. 
In the map which is appended to this work, we perceive some con- 
siderable differences between the localities assigned to many of the 
principal places in that empire, and their positions in all other 
geographical delineations. No person can doubt the propriety of 
these changes, when he finds that they are the result of personal 
investigation, having been ascertained by astronomical observa- 
tions taken by the author. 

Persia occupies a space of more than twenty-five degrees of 
longitude, by fifteen of latitude, and presents accordingly a great 
diversity of surface and climate, and consequently of produce, and 
to this day, it continues to be what Cyrus the younger, many hun- 
dreds of years ago described it, when he said, ‘‘ My father’s king- 
dom is so large, that people perish with cold at one extremity, 
while they are suffocated with heat at the other.’’ One of the most 
remarkable features of the country, is its chains of rocky moun- 
tains, its long valleys, characterized by great dryness, and the still 
larger deserts, either of salt or sand. The inland part may be 
said to be entirely destitute of water, and there is no river capable 
of being navigated in a compass of the territory extending to twenty 
degrees. The northern portion is, however, in some respects, a 
contrast to the southern portion of the country, having the advan- 
tage of a great number of streams, which however, are commonly 
no more than very small rills, trickling over a stony bed, or tor- 
rents violent or destructive in their course. Salt lakes, and sandy 
wastes, occupy a large proportion of the country. In the latter, 
there is generally found a crackling crust of earth, covered with the 
effluescence of salt. ‘“ Nothing,” says Mr. Fraser, ‘can be more 
dreary than these wastes. When the traveller has advanced some 
distance into them, the boundless expanse around, blasted with 
utter barrenness and hoary with bitter salt, glistening and baking 
in the rays of a fervid sun,—only broken here and there by a mass 
of dark rock, which is distorted by the powerful refraction into a 
thousand wild and varying forms,—impresses him with a sense of 
desolation that cannot be described.” 

Thus it is, that the fairy visions about the elysium of Persia are 
dissipated. In this pretended paradise of the world, which was 
always thought a fit residence for the Houris, it turns out that 
neither green plains nor grassy meads offer a grateful spectacle to 
the eye: no babbling streams winding through meandering valleys, 
no parks or enclosed grounds, no retired cottages embosomed in a 
thick grove of trees, nothing in fact is seen, that is calculated to 
call forth the recollection of peace or happiness, or even common 
security. Should the traveller succeed in toiling up a declivity, to 
have an opportunity of contemplating the country, he feels disap- 
pointment at the uniformity of the brown expanse before him, ter- 
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minated by blue mountains as dry and sterile as the spot he 
treads upon. No signs of cultivation te be any where seen, and 
the only object which attracts his attention is some broken caravan- 
sary with its black arches, or the decayed castle of some bandit 
chief. Even when the stranger does enter a town, the whole aspect 
of the place is calculated to disappoint him. The houses are gene- 
rally built of mud, presenting a colour exactly the same with that of 
the ground on which they are raised ; they are low, irregularly built, 
and inconvenient. Indeed, most European visitors of Persia have 
been surprised at the inferior condition of every thing in that coun- 
try, connected with the necessities and comforts of life. There is 
no rudiment almost of a road in Persia, and even in entering a cit 
or town, the traveller will have to pass over a narrow and filthy 
lane, with walls of sun-dried bricks on each side. After a journey 
of no little danger over this road, he at last arrives at the gates, 
where he finds a few squalid creatures, in the habit of sentinels or 
guards, lounging about: in vain does the curious stranger look for 
streets and a display of houses, for nothing can be discerned but 
mud walls, ruins and filth. In fact, these Persian towns appear to 
be no more than a set of ruins surrounding bazaars, the latter being 
the only representatives of the accommodation of streets, which can 
be detected in any part almost of that empire. These bazaars are 
constructed with a moderate degree of skill. They consist of two 
rows of cells, with a continued raised platform the whole of their 
length. On this platform the venders are squatted, and their arti- 
cles are placed beside them. ‘There is an arch of brickwork above 
them, to shelter the venders. 

The different tradesmen occupy together particular districts of the 
bazaars, with some exceptions. Jn some of the large towns there 
are caravansaries attached to the bazaars, for the accommodation of 
travelling merchants. 

The author, in describing more particularly the present state of 
the chief places of Persia, those which were once renowned as the 
emporia of commerce and the seats of luxury, presents a lament- 
able description of the miserable contrast which they now offer to 
their former condition. This remark applies especially to the cele- 
brated city of Ispahan, where the population has singularly de- 
creased, and in the neighbourhood of which, many of the habita- 
tions are untenanted. Teheran is the name of the present capital, 
it having been selected by the reigning emperor, in consequence of 
its proximity to his own estates. The population varies according 
to the periodical movements of the monarch, for when he resides 
there, there are about 100,000 persons in the capital, but in his 
absence, nearly two-thirds of this population are withdrawn from 
it. The plain in which Teheran is situated, has nothing whatever 
to recommend it; bare almost, and only very partially cultivated, 
there is nothing like verdure upen it, except for the short season of 
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Spring. The town itself is about four miles in circumference : it. js 
surrounded by a mud wall, flanked with towers and a dry ditch. 

The district of Yezd, presented to our author a very considerably 
improved appearance. The city of Yezd itself, is the most thriving 
in Persia, im consequence of its being one of the great entrepots 
between the East and West. Caravans from Cabul, Cashmere, 
&c., are met at Yezd, and an immense interchange of commodities 
takes place amongst them. Mr. Fraser mentions the importance 
of a district which les on the frontier of Persia Proper, called 
Azerbyan, being a most productive part of the country. He 
says :— 


‘The finest scenery of Azerbijan, which, though fertile, is divested of 
wood and verdure, lies on the shores and mountains of that noble sheet 
of water. But the most remarkable fact connected with this lake is its 
saltness. ‘The nature of the salts held in solution has not been ascer- 
tained; but that they are in excess is certain, from the depositions left 
upon the beach. In some places a perfect pavement as it were of the 
solid mineral might be seen under the shallow water to some distance from 
the brink; in others an incrustation of the same substance was formed. 
from beneath which, when broken, thick concentrated brine gushed out 
and a saline efflorescence, extending in some places many hundred yards 
from the edge, encircled it with a belt of glittering white. The waters 
which, like those of the sea, appear of a dark blue colour streaked with 
green, according as the light falls upon them, are pellucid in the highest 
degree; but no fish or living thing is known to exist in them, It is said 
they have decreased within the last score of years, retiring and leaving a 
barren space of several thousand feet; and a village is pointed out as 
once having overhung the lake, which is now separated from it bya 
muddy strand covered with salt at least a quarter of a mile broad. The 
reason of this diminution does not appear; for, while there is no current 
outward, it continues to be fed by a great number of large streams.” —pp. 
67—68. 


In the province of Mekran, which extends from the mouths of 
the Indus to Cape Jask, the population presents a considerable 
difference in its character from that of Persia. The men are of 
middling stature, but bold, robust, savage, and addicted to plun- 
der. They live entirely in tents, which are made of a sort of black 
felt, stretched over a frame of tamarisk-branches. The Brahooes, 
one of the divisions of this people, who lead a pastoral life, are 
a faithful, grateful, and industrious community, only plundering 
when necessity (they are voracious eaters of animal food) compels 
them to resort to such a resource. 

The original worship of the Persians was the host of heaven— 
the sun and stars: by a very natural transition their idolatry passed 
from the stars to what they believed the essential part, namely, 
fire. Their scriptures consisted of the works called Zendavesta and 
Vendidad, the latter being deemed the most authentic. The doc- 
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trines of the Persians, as modified by Zoroaster, their great apostle, 
and. as delivered symbolically in their sacred writings, teach that 
the duration of the present world is fixed at 12,000 years, and this 
period is divided into four terms. The creative energy of the 
world is placed in the hands of two agents by the Almighty : Or- 
muzd was the first, and he employed himself in creating the 
universe and the celestial inhabitants. His rival, Ahriman, jealous 
of Ormuzd, created a number of evil spirits for the purpose of 
opposing him. In these contests more than 3000 were spent, when 
Ormuzd called into existence the whole planetary system, the earth 
with its productions, and also fire, which was intended to represent 
the divine and original element by which all nature was animated. 
Spirits were placed as guardians upon every thing living or not, for 
their due protection against the enemy. By the influence of this 
host of sentinels an era of peace ensued, and the whole year round 
constituted only one long day without any change of fine and 
serene weather. Ormuzd sent down a celestial messenger to the 
earth to eradicate all evil, and to tell those who inhahited it that 
their souls would be received into the divine mansions. The rival 
of Ormuzd, stimulated by his evil genius, ascended in the form of 
a monstrous spirit, and covered the earth with noxious animals ; he 
parched the whole earth by a drought. But the spirit, which had 
been sent down by Ormuzd in the form of a bull, was able to repay 
the injury, and, in the agonies of his death, from a wound inflicted 
by Ahriman, when dying, there came from his right limb the first 
man, called Kayomurz, a creature of lofty aspect, pure, and of 
dazzling substance. His body was composed of the four elements, 
and Ormuzd added an immortal spirit to this body, which com- 
pleted the being. It was the belief then of the Persians, that man’s 
soul was merely a spark of that eternal light which animates all 
things, and consisting of fine parts. Still the earth was the scene 
of confusion and contention. In the third period, which is now in 
its course, the struggles between the two rivals must go on, and in 
the fourth period Ahriman is to prevail. Then comes a finale of 
desolation and misery over the whole earth; three prophets are 
then to appear, and under the last of them a rain of black water 
shall fall, after which nature will be renewed, and there shall be a 
resurrection and final judgment of mankind. ‘The doctrine of Zo- 
roaster recognizes the eternal existence of the soul, and nothing is 
annihilated ; but that, at death, the parts forming the body return to 
their elements—fire to fire, water to water. For three days after 
death the soul flits round its former clay tenement, in hopes of a 
re-union, but on the fourth an angel comes to take it to the bridge 
of Chinevad, which lies between heaven and earth ; here sits the 
angel of justice, who decides whether the soul is to go to heaven or 
be plunged into hell, which yawns beneath. 

The Persians believe in a final resurrection, as a very essential 
article of their creed. The genii of the elements are to appear 
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laden with the fragments of the body, which they kept in charge, 
and the soul will then be able to recognize its earthly companion. 
The juice of the herb Hom, and the milk of the bull Heziosk, are 
to be taken, as they give immortality to man. The good and bad 
are then separated : the bad are sent into hell, but not eternally, for 
the hell appears to be a sort of purgatory where the sinner under- 
goes tortures for three awful days and nights, which are equal to an 
— of 3000 years. All, however, shall be received into eternal 
sliss. 

The Ghebres and Parsees practice a religion which is nearly the 
same as that described, even at this very day. They adore Ormuzd, 
—they reverence angels and subordinate spirits, and they have 
prayers in their liturgies for every occasion, important and even 
trifling. ‘They worship the elements, but particularly fire and 
light, the latter being deemed the most perfect representation of the 
supreme Being, who is not circumscribed by any dimensions. 
They pray to the sun and stars, and keep a sacred fire always in 
their edifices. In each temple is only a single blaze, and before it 
the prayers and all sacred ceremonies are performed. In particular 
parts of the liturgy the priest alone repeats the words. The priests 
consist of three orders ; the highest are expounders of the law : the 
two others are inferior in rank, the third being holders of menial 
offices in the fire houses. ‘The further remarks on this subject by 
Mr. Fraser are interesting :— 


“In their religious rites much use is made of a kind of holy water 
named zor, held powerfully in repelling evil spirits. The hom, too, which 
is the consecrated juice of a particular shrub, and prepared with many 
ceremonies, is believed to be of singular efficacy, and is often mentioned 
in the sacred volumes. A drop of this is given to infants to cleanse them 
from the impurities of the womb, as likewise to persons at the point 
of death. 

“The naming of a child is an occasion of little ceremony; but 
the putting on the sacred cord (kusti), and the equally sacred shirt (sadra), 
is a very solemn act: these form the armour against Ahriman. The 
Parsees do not tolerate polygamy, unless the first wife prove barren ; nor 
do their laws allow concubinage. ‘They cannot eat or drink out of the 
sume vessel with one of a different religion, nor are they fond even of 
using the cup of another, for fear of partaking of his sins. Their reli- 
gion, however, admits of proselytism. They have no fasts, and reject 
every thing of the nature of penance. God, they say, delights in the 
happiness of his creatures; and they hold it meritorious to enjoy the best 
of every thing they can obtain. Birds and beasts of prey, the dog and 
the hare, are forbidden as food. Their faith inculcates general benevo- 
lence: to be honest in bargains; to be kind to one’s cattle and faithful to 
masters; to give the priests their due, physicians their fees,—and these 
last are enjoined to try their sanitary experiments on infidels before 
practising on Parsees! By the Vendidad, dogs and cocks are held in 
great regard as animals who watch the approach of evil spirits, against 
which the disciples of Zoroaster are constantly on their guard; on the 
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other hand, it is meritorious to kill serpents, frogs, toads, and other reptiles, 
as being the creatures of Ahriman. 

The Parsees and Ghebres never willingly throw filth either into fire or 
water: even the trade of a smith is proscribed amongst them by custom, 
though not by law; nor will they use fire-arms, which they allege defile 
that element; still less will they extinguished a fire. Yet when the 
flames are destroying their property, they have, in recent times, been 
known to work hard in putting them out. This reverence for the ele- 
ments prevents them from being sailors, as in a long voyage they might 
be forced to defile the sea. 

“When a relation is dying they recite over him prescribed prayers, 
and have a dog at hand to drive away the evil spirits that flock around the 
bed. After death the body is dressed in old but clean clothes, and con- 
veyed on an iron frame to the tomb, on the shoulders of bearers, who 
are tied together with a piece of tape in order to deter the demons, 
which are supposed to be hovering near, from molesting the corps. It 
is well known that they neither burn nor bury their dead. They have 
circular towers, called dockmehs, in which are constructed inclined planes; 
and on these they expose the bodies, courting the fowls of the air to feed 
upon them. ‘They even draw auguries regarding the happiness or misery 
of the deceased, according as the left or the right eye is first pecked out 
by the vultures.” —pp. 163—165. 


It would appear from this description, that the religion of the 
Persians is greatly indebted for its principles and doctrines to the 
Old Testament, and also to the Hindoos, these being mixed up 
with the popular doctrine found by Zoroaster amongst the people, 
of Chaldea. 

The antiquities of Persia, to which the author next directs our 
attention, are very limited ; indeed, few ancient empires are so 
poorly supplied with striking monuments of greatness : but the few 
that do remain, are so magnificent, as to ‘indicate the existence 
amongst the ancient Persians, of consummate skill and taste. ‘The 
most celebrated of the architectural relics of which Persia can now 
boast, are the ruins of Persepolis. Mr. Fraser presents to us a 
ground plan of the building ; this remnant of the city appears to 
have been a fabric built on a terrace artificially raised by mason 
work, at the base is a rugged mountain. But these remains have 
been too frequently described to permit us to go over the very full 
and well-written account of them by Mr. Fraser. They appear to 
display a high degree of oultivation and knowledge of science : 
they exhibit blocks of stone, as in Egypt, piled upon one another, 
and of the dimensions of forty or fifty feet, yet this enormous 
weight does not seem to have thrown any impediment on the 
capability of the Persian workmen, to adjust the stones with a 
degree of precision which renders the line of union between them 
nearly invisible. The chiselling is all as good as that of the 
Egyptians, and the incriptions on this and other monuments, have 
proved to be even more mysterious than the hieroglyphics, the 
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letters, or signs, being all cuneiform or wedge-shaped. Some 
slight advance has been made which affords the hope that these 
inscriptions will sooner or later be expounded. Mr. Rich, a coun- 
tryman of our own, resident for many years at Bagdad, visited 
Persepolis for the purpose of copying every literary carving. But 
his labours were cut short by an untimely death ; and as he was 
to have sent the results of his labours to the profoundest Orient- 
alist, perhaps, in the world, Professor Grotefend, it is reasonable 


to conclude, that the decease of Mr. Rich is to be grievously 
lamented. 


It has been ascertained by the scientific men of France and 
Germany, that there are several sorts of cuneiform writing which 
may be classed into three forms, according to the notions of a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, Baron St. Martin. As the state of 
this very curious science of deciphering is now grown very inter- 
esting, we shall give the author’s account of the present state of 
the knowledge which has been acquired on the cuneiform writing. 


‘The Baron doubts, indeed, whether any real progress has yet been 
made in deciphering these characters ; admitting, however, that if sub- 
sequent discoveries shall confirm the deductions of Professor Grotefend, 
he will be entitled to the honour of first ascertaining what Persian kings 
founded the edifices at Persepolis. ‘These monarchs he holds to be Darius 
and Xerxes ; and this conclusion is supported by a very ingenious inference 
made by himself. A vase of alabaster, in the King of France’s collec- 
tion, bore an inscription in the Persepolitan character, by the side of 
which was placed a set of Egyptian hieroglyphics that had been translated 
by Champollion. M. St. Martin having ascertained the value of the 
cuneiform characters by comparison with their hieroglyphical synonymes, 
applied these to two inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, the meaning of 
which he thus conceives himself to have found out. His translation is as 
follows :-— | 

FIRST INSCRIPTION. 

«Darius, the powerful king; king of kings, king of gods, son of 

Vyshtasp, of an illustrious race, and most excellent.’ 
SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

‘«« «Xerxes, the powerful king; king of kings, son of Darius, of an illus- 
trious race.’ 

“The reasoning which brought him to this conclusion is ingenious, 
and ‘it is to be hoped’ (as he modestly expresses himself) ‘ that this acci- 
dental discovery may lead to important results, when compared with the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon, Media, and Armenia, and diffuse a 
new light over the history of the East.’ As yet, however, we have not 
understood that his views have either been confirmed, or followed up with 
that zeal which the learned author anticipated. (While we write, we 
learn that this able Orientalist is no more; and with him vanishes much 
of the hope of success in his peculiar path of research. Death has indeed 
been busy of late in the high places of Eastern literature,—Young, 
Champollion, Remusat, St. Martin. When shall we see the task which 
they have left incomplete resumed with such ardour and so rich a stock of 
talent and of learning ! 
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« M, Silvestre de Sacy, who has so successfully employed himself upon 
Sassanian inscriptions, considers M. Grotefend to have made out, beyond 
contradiction, the names of Darius, Hystaspes and Xerxes. He also 
agrees with Sir R. K. Porter in assigning the tombs to the era of these 
monarchs ; and regrets that the zealous traveller did not copy the first 
lines of the inscription on the principal one, as it might have confirmed 
his own conjecture of its being the sepulchre of Darius Hystaspes. Such 
then is the present state of this inquiry, and so arduous, if notso hopeless, 
does the task of elucidating the subject appear, from the very limited 
materials which exist to throw a light upon each other.”—pp. 186—188: 


The other antiquities noticed by Mr. Iraser, are the Three 
Domes of Istakar, Shekusteh, and Shemgan: the extensive ruins 
in the plains of Mourghab, which is described by Sir R. Ker Porter, 
and the sculptures on arches which are remnants of Persian art 
during the time of the Sassanian dynasty : these sculptures embrace 
many objects cut on the faces of rocks in the districts. Mr. Fraser 
having concluded his account of the antiquities, resumes the 
thread of the history of Persia, which he brings down to the 
present time. 


It appears from his pages, that Queen Elizabeth authorised an 
English adventurer, named Jenkinson, to repair to the Court of 
Tamash, the young Emperor of Persia, as an envoy from her. 
The envoy no sooner made his appearance than he was insultingly 
driven from the presence of his majesty. This king was succeeded 
by his grandson Abbas, during whose reign an intercourse com- 
menced between the English and Persian nations, which continued 
for a good many years. By the advice of the Harl of [ssex, a 
gentleman of family and enterprize, Sir Anthony Shirley, accom- 
panied by his brother Sir Robert, and twenty-six followers, all 
“‘ gallantly mounted and richly furnished,” was sent to the court of 
Abbas, to offer himself as a soldier of fortune desirous of entering 
his service. He carried out some valuable presents, which pro- 
cured for him a very gratifying reception. The king promised 
every encouragement, and heaped presents on him, and on one 
occasion sent him forty richly caparisoned horses, two of the 
saddles were gilded, and adorned with precious stones, sixteen 
mules and twelve camels, laden with tents and furniture for his 
use, and lastly, 1000 tomans of money. They, by their skill and 
industry, succeeded in so improving the military power of the 
Abbas, that he made himself feared by the ‘Turks, to whom all his 
predecessors submissively bowed. Abbas seemed disposed to ex- 
tend his acquaintance with the English. ‘There was in his 
dominion, at Ormuz, a settlement of Portuguese, who had excited, 
by their great prosperity, the envy of the monarch. He resolved 
to destroy the settlement and profit by their wealth and property. 
To effect his purpose he applied to the Mast India Company of 
this country, who readily complied with his views. They assisted 
in an attack on the place; the Portuguese heroically defended 
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their ground; but no riches accrued to Abbas from the victory 
which he obtained. 

Iingland, at the commencement of the reign of James I., was 
agitated with the most extravagant anticipations of the results of 
its commerce with Persia. Fivery merchant, every factor and 
dealer in foreign articles, looked upon Persia as the e/ dorado to 
which we had come at last. Negociations were for a long time 
carried on, to effect an intercourse of a mercantile nature with 
Persia, but they were all frustrated by the intrigues of a suspicious 
minister, and by the deaths of the diplomatic agents to whom the 
arrangements were entrusted. When Sir Dodmore Cotton, sent 
out a3 an ambassador by James to the court of Abbas, arrived, he 
was received with marked splendour and consideration. Mr. 
I*raser tells us, that Sir Dodmore and his retinue were admitted to 
an ante-chamber, where, instead of coffee, the usual refreshment, a 
sumptuous dinner was served in gold, with abundance of wine in 
goblets and flagons of the same precious metal. From this apart- 
ment they were ushered through two others, richly ornamented and 
filled with golden vessels adorned with rich jewels, which contained 
rose-water, flowers, and wine. They then entered the hall of 
audience, round the walls of which the chief officers were seated 
like statues; for not a muscle moved, and all was dead silence. 
Boys with spangled turbans and embroidered dresses presented 
wine in gorgeous cups to all who desired it. The king wore a dress 
of red cloth, without any finery, with the exception of a magnificent 
hilt to his sabre. ‘The nobles, too, who sat near him, were plainly 
attired. The reply of the shah, with regard to the object of the 
mission, was most gracious. He was much amused by Sir Dod- 
more Cotton’s inability to comply with the custom of the country 
in sitting cross-legged ; but being desirous of pleasing his guests he 
drank to the health of the King of Iingland. At the name of his 
sovereign the ambassador stood up and took off his hat. Abbas 
smiled, and likewise raised his turban in token of respect. 

Abbas was a very enlightened prince for his country, and for 
the era in which he lived. All his attention was concentrated on 
the improvement of his kingdom. He was strict in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and to give to the punishment of malefactors a 
vreater degree of solemnity, he had them executed before the royal 
dwelling. His revenues were devoted to the benefit of his 
country. Every where, caravansaries, aqueducts, bazaars, mosques, 
and colleges, rose in great numbers at the monarch’s particular 
expense. He was liberal in his policy to foreigners ; but his treat- 
ment of a conquered people was harsh in the extreme. He was 
also very tolerant to Christians. He fed off the same plate with Sir 
Robert Shirley, to whom he gave a_ beautiful Circassian for his 
wife, and to whose child he stood godfather. With all this 
liberality, which he extended in his personal habits to the unlimited 
use of the juice of the grape, yet did he set up as a devotee. He 
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regularly performed an annual pilgrimage to some holy shrine, and 
at Nujitl, swept the tomb of Ali, an office confined to persons of 
exemplary life. As a parent and relative, Abbas violated every 
obligation and natural feeling. He was induced to suspect, and 
then punish his children with great cruelty. The eldest, Suffee 
Mirza, was stabbed by his orders as he came from the bath: the 
first person he applied to to do the work of assassination, offered 
his own life as a sacrifice if the young prince were spared. Abbas 
soon procured another who despatched the boy without much hesi- 
tation ; but this agent himself fell a victim afterwards to the same 
unrelenting power. Abbas, stung with remorse for the murder of 
his child, put to death the nobles whose representations had 
induced him to suspect his children ; and Behboo, the assassin 
of Suffee Mirza, was ordered one day to bring to Abbas his 
(Behboo’s) son. The slave complied, and when he presented the 
gory head of the boy, the king only laughed at him. Abbas put 
out the eyes of the rest of his sons. One of them had two children, 
amongst them was a girl to whom the grandfather was particularly 
attached. Her father, driven to desperation, killed this little 
creature, and was groping for the other child, when the mother 
drawing it away, ran with it to Abbas. This monarch burst out 
into a fit of rage when he found that his favourite was destroyed ; 
this display of indignation gave great pleasure to his son, who, 
after receiving such satisfaction, thought it best to retire from life, 
and immediately ended it by taking poison. Mr. Fraser states, 
that horrors, such as we now describe, are of daily occurrence in 
the harem of an eastern tyrant. 

Having brought the history of Persia down to the present time, 
the author proceeds to descant on its civil and political condition, 
and in this part of his work he examines her claims to be 
considered a thriving country, as we are led to suppose she 
has been from the impression of Holy Writ, and those of travellers 
who visited Persia in the reigns of the Suffees. ‘The author states, 
that it does not appear that any convenience in the shape of a road 
for easy convenience ever existed in Persia. ‘The people of that 
country, who were obliged to admit the absence of every conve- 
nience like a road, excused it as an arrangement directed by sound 
policy, and especially contrived to avoid giving facilities to invaders. 
The illustration of the state of the roads is furnished by Mr. 
Fraser, in a description of the way from Bushire, the principal sea- 
port of Persia, to Shiraz the capital. ‘The amount of the Persian 
population, estimated formerly at forty millions, appears to be now 
considered on all hands as no more than just a quarter that 
amount, though the enumeration includes between two or three 
millions of wandering tribes. 

The commerce of Persia has been always very much circum- 
scribed, a fact which is, in a great degree, owing to the obstacles 
against communication which are peculiar to the country, such as 
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the absence of roads, of navigable rivers, and the small number 
and unimportance of the sea ports. Camels, mules, and small 
horses are the whole of the substitutes for the waggons, ships, &c., 
of more civilized countries. The principal raw materials sent out 
by Persia are silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, grain, dried fruits, 
sulphur, horses, wax, and gall nuts. The silk and cotton manu- 
factured goods, and some gold and silver brocade, are_ exported 
chiefly to Russia. The other principal dealers with Persia are 
Turkey, Bagdad, Arabia, the Uzbecks, and Turkomans, on their 
northern frontier, and India. The value of the exports to all these 
places is no more than a million and a quarter. Her imports are 
nothing like the same amount, and therefore she receives money; 
having no mines of the precious metals herself, cash is treated by 
her as a commercial commodity, to be bartered for like cotton or 
silk. The public revenue is made up of regular taxes, yearly pre- 
sents, fines and confiscations, and from the rents of crown lands 
and buildings. ‘The tenures on which lands are granted enable 
the proprietor, who is not the occupier, to demand from the tenant 
a tithe of the produce: the assignee of crown lands can claim 
three tenths, which include all government dues, and what he can 
get from the farmers. The rights of property are regarded in 
Persia as sacred, and any person who reclaims land is constituted 
the complete owner of it for ever. Cattle are now taxed, and this 
impost forms the most revolting of the people’s burdens. The mi- 
grating tribes, whose only property consists in cattle, are com- 
pelled to pay this tax. The other principal ones are poll-taxes, which 
are particularly onerous on Jews aud Ghebres. ‘The shopkeepers 
are taxed on their stock, and also on the amount of their business. 
On all foreign goods imported by sea or land there is a duty of five 
per cent. But such is the irregular distribution of custom-house 
officers, that one custom-house clearance will not do, and it is cal- 
culated that goods consigned from Trebizond to Ispahan will have 
no less than ten duties, also many custom-houses, to pay. The 
irregular and extraordinary taxes, those which are levied on critical 
occasions, are very-oppressive, as they are called for on the most 
trifling pretences. ‘he expenditure on these occasions is first m- 
curred, and then it is set down against the district, and must be 
paid without any remonstrance. 

By fines, gifts, and confiscations, a considerable portion of re- 
venue is raised. At certain periods of the year, all persons ad- 
mitted to the presence of the Sovereign, is expected to appear with 
a donation: on new year’s day it is usual for him to obtain a very 
great sum. The nett yearly income does not exceed a million anda 
half of our money. ‘The expenses of the king must be very ser!- 
ous. His majesty has always an establishment of three hundred 
women, each of whom has her establishment of servants, all de- 
pending on the taxes. In fact, the expenditure of the royal esta- 
blishment is like our debt, the great national burden, so that it 1s 
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next to impossible for him to accumulate treasures. The Persian 
army was never remarkable for numbers or discipline. In 1822, 
the king was able to muster 35,000 men to take the field against 
the Turks. But they were ill supplied with ammunition, and the 
arsenal, when the gunners were prepared to march, had not more 
than twenty-five pounds of powder for each piece. Previously to 
1822, a great portion of the Persian army had been raised for the 
purpose of defending the frontiers against the Russians. English 
officers were invited by the government and joined the troops ; 
but when hostilities were declared against the Turks by Persia, 
the Englishmen refused to fight against them as they were a friendly 
nation. Upon this, these officers were all dismissed, and only a 
few serjeants remained to manceuvre the horse artillery. The 
military force of Persia is now maintained on its ancient footing ; 
they amount to 16,000 infantry and cavalry, and are chiefly scat- 
tered in the provincial villages, having but a small pittance. 

The government is still an absolute monarchy, the word of the 
sovereign being the law of the country, and of his own family. ‘The 
whole of the property is at the disposal of the Shah, and even the 
lives of his subjects. ‘* ‘ There,’ said Futeh Ali one day to the 
British envoy, in conversing on the difference between a king in 
Iingland and in Persia; ‘ There stand Solyman Khan Kujur and 
several more of the first chiefs of the empire ; I can cut off all their 
heads if I please. Can I not?’ added he, addressing them. ‘ As- 
suredly, Kibleh Allum! (Point of the World’s Adoration !) if it is 
your pleasure.’—* Now that is real power,’ said his majesty, turn- 
ing to the envoy. ‘ But,’ added he, ‘ it has no permanence : my 
sons, when I am gone, will fight for the crown, and it will fall into 
the hands of the best soldier.’ And the Shah was right.” 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the civil and criminal laws 
of Persia, as of all other Mohammedan nations, are founded on the 
Koran and the traditions (the Sonna). These latter are the say- 
ings of the immediate successors of the prophet. In Persia, how- 
ever, there is an additional code, the Urf, or law of custom, which 
is administered by a set of justices like our magistrates. The 
power of life and death is exercised by the king, and he seldom 
delegates it to others. The Koran denounces the punishment of 
mutilation against robbery : murder is also a capital crime ; but in 
each case the party injured, or the survivors, may compromise mat- 
ters with the culprit. In several cases the dex talionis is enforced. 
The last sentence of the law is executed by strangling, decapita- 
tion, or stabbing; in extreme cases, the punishments are, impale- 
ment, and such cruel modes of torture, as tearing asunder the bodies 
by horses starting in opposite directions. Political offences are 
generally vistted by putting out the eyes. 

From the irrégularity with which the succcession to the throne 1s 
appointed, the children of the reigning monarch are always preparing 
for the period of his death, and in the meantime, they each wring 
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tributes from the people. The officers who raise those levies, ge. 
nerally make their fortunes by embezzling a portion, and the 
shrewd monarch when he has information of one of those persons 
accumulating this money, he waits until the coffers of the purloin- 
ers are full, and then by prosecution, imprisonment, and torture, if 
necessary, he forces the unfortunate man to disgorge. 

The king’s course on these occasions is to set up the agent or 
officer for sale, and Mr. Fraser tells us that, to hisown personal know- 
ledge, the reigning monarch exposed a respectable Mirza to sale, 
threatening him with death if he did not instantly pay a ransom. 
It is customary for the king and nobles to join in commercial specu- 
lations, but all successful traders below that rank are liable to be 
persecuted under compulsory measures, to force them to give up 
their wealth. A curious anecdote is related by the author, shewing 
the effects of this latter practice. He was informed by a friend, who 
resided sometime in a Persian town, “ that during his residence 
he was alarmed by hearing, in a neighbouring house, a sort of perio- 
dical punishment going on daily. Heavy blows were given; anda 
person was continually crying out, ‘ Amaun! Amaun! (mercy! 
mercy!) I have nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have nothiug!’ 
Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was a merchant, reputed 
to be very rich, who afterwards confessed to him, that having un- 
derstood the governor of the place was determined to have a share 
of his wealth, and expecting to be put to the torture, he had resolved 
to habituate himself to the endurance of pain, in order to be able 
to resist the threatened demands. He had brought himself to bear 
1000 strokes of a stick, and, as he was able to counterfeit great ex- 
haustion, he hoped to be able to bear as many blows as they would 
venture to inflict, short of death, without conceding any of his money.” 

He also relates the following anecdote :— 


“A native of Fars, some time ago, made a considerable improvement in 
the manufacture of porcelain. His fame quickly spread until it reached 
the court, when the king immediately despatched an order, commanding 
him to repair to Teheran to make china for the shah. Now the poor 
fellow knew that, once there, he would have to make china not only for 
the shah, but for all the officers aud courtiers,—and that, too, without 
the hope of any payment, unless it might be an occasional good beating. 
Seized with consternation he collected as large a sum as possible, and 
presenting it by way of bribe to the minister, besought him to report 
that he was not the man who made the china, but that the real potter 
had run away. The business was managed according to his wish, and 
he returned pennyless to his own country, vowing never again to make 
a bit of china, nor to attempt an improvement of any sort as long as he 
lived.” —pp. 312—313. 





The education of the young Persian princes is peculiar. They 
do not leave the harem beyond the period when maternal or female 
attendance is uecessary. They are early taught the forms of re- 
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ligion, and particularly the gestures and gesticulation of Moham- 
medism. ‘Their manners are so particularly attended to, that 
before seven years of age they are as perfect in their address and 
courteous conduct as the oldest persons. They learn, at that age, 
Persian and Arabic, and read the Koran; they are also instructed 
in the principles of their religion. When advanced in those studies, 
they are conducted through a course of grammar, logic, sacred law, 
and philosophy. The training to martial sports and athletic exer- 
cises is insisted on with great strictness, and they ride at a very 
early period with much grace and boldness. They marry prema- 
turely, and have large families at twenty years of age. 

The king himself has by no means asinecure, particularly in his 
capacity of an ecclesiastical functionary. He is obliged to rise 
early, and as no male can enter his private apartment, women or 
eunuchs assist him in dressing. He sits in the hall of his harem 
for about an hour, where he holds a state levee. From this he 
proceeds to another apartment, where the princes of the blood and 
the court favourites are assembled. Here breakfast is served. It 
is brought in, in china, on a tray, which is covered and sealed by 
the steward of the household. After the repast he receives repoits 
and confers with the ministers. Next, he holds his public levee, 
when all public business is transacted, and rewards and punish- 
ments awarded. Another meeting is given to another order of 
persons, and the fatigued monarch is compelled to retire very often 
torepose. He does not dine until 8 o’clock. He eats like his 
subjects, by sitting on the carpet, and feeding with his fingers off 
dishes placed before him on a richly embroidered cloth. 

In speaking of the religion of the modern Persians, Mr. Fraser 
expresses it as his opinion, that Mohammedism is on the decline in 
Persia, and that all the inhabitants incline to that sect of Moham- 
medism which is called the Sheahs. But the subject of religion we 
must pass over, together w:th that of literature and poetry, which 
are subjects long rendered familiar to the English public by Sir 
William Jones, and lately by Sir J. Malcolm. Besides the cere- 
monies of domestic life, as respects births, and particularly mar- 
riages, are of a much more interesting nature than the subject 
which we have now passed over. The Persians are restricted to 
four wives, the usual number practically selected in all Mohamme- 
dan countries ; but the number of concubines is unlimited. The 
marriages of the Persians are very peculiar, and as the best possi- 
ble method of communicating a notion of its proceedings to those 
who never saw them, Mr. Fraser is induced to give a description 
of one of which he was himself an eye-witness. 


‘‘ As the men (the bridegroom in this instance was a widower of ad- 
vanced age) have seldom an opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, they 
are forced to employ some female friend to select a suitable partner ; and 
to her they must trust for all that appertains to mental or personal 
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charms. The choice being made, and the gentleman satisfied, he sends a 
formal proposal, together with a present of sweetmeats, to the lady ; both 
of which, it is previously understood, wiil be acecepted. This point 
being gained, he next forwards an assortment of fine clothes, shawls and 
handkerchiefs, bedclothes and bedding, looking-glasses, glass and china 
ware, bathing and cooking apparatus, henna for her hands, sugar and 
comfits; in short, a complete domestic outfit: all of which, it is under- 
stood, the bride’s family will double and return to the future husband. 
A day is then fixed for fetching home the bride ; when a crowd of people 
collect at both houses,—the gentlemen at the bridegroom’s, the ladies at 
that of the bride. The latter next proceed to complete the duties of their 
office, by conducting the young lady to the bath, where, after a thorough 
ablution, she is decked in her finest attire. As soon as it is dark the 
bridegroom’s party proceed to bring her to her new habitation; and 
much discussion sometimes arises at this stage of the business, as to the 
number of lanterns, of fiddlers, and guests, that are to marshal the 
procession. 

‘Qn reaching the bride’s house, it is usual, before she mounts, to wrap 


her in a shawl provided by the husband. This, again, is often a point of 


dispute: on the present occasion, the lady’s friends objected to the indif- 
ferent quality of the shawl; those of the gentleman’s party, on the other 
hand, swore that it was excellent. Neither would give in,—the guests 
were all waiting, and the affair assumed a serious aspect, when one of 
the visiters stept forward, and volunteered his own. It was accepted, 
and the cavalcade proceeded,—the bride being accompanied by a great 
number of persons, and attended by a boy bearing a looking-glass. At 
intervals on the road bridges are made in the following manner for her 
to step over:—Gentlemen of the husband’s party are called upon by 
name, and must place themselves on their hands and knees on the ground 
before her horse; and the choice generally falling on corpulent or awk- 
ward individuals, much mirth is excited. In this way the party proceeds, 
with fiddling, drums beating, tambourines playing, and lanterns flourish- 
ing, till they meet the bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in 
advance,—and this distance is the subject of another very serious discus- 
sion. As soon as he sees his lady, he throws an orange or some other 
fruit at her with all his force, and off he goes towards his house. ‘This is 
the signal for a general scamper after him, and whosoever can catch him 
is entitled to his horse and clothes, or a ransom in lieu of them. When 
the bride arrives at the door, a man of either party jumps up behind her, 
and, seizing her by the waist, carries her within. Should this be done by 
one of the bridegroom’s attendants, it is an omen of his maintaining in 
future a due authority over his wife; but, on the contrary, should one of 
her friends succeed in performing the duty,—and it is always the subject 
of a sharp contest,—it augurs that she will in future ‘keep her own side 
of the house.’ Another effort at ensuring the continuance of his own 
supremacy is often made by the gentleman, who, on reaching his domicile, 
after throwing the orange, takes a station over the portal, that the lady 
on entering may pass under his feet, and thereby become subject to him; 
but if discovered in this ungallant attempt, he is instantly pelted from his 
0st. 

ee When, at length, she has passed into the room allotted for her recep- 
tion, the husband makes his appearance, and a looking-glass is imme- 
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diately held up in such a position as to reflect the face of his bride, whom 
he now for the first time sees unveiled. It is a critical and anxious 
moment, for it is that in which the fidelity of his agents is to be proved, 
and the charms of his beloved to be compared with those pictured by him 
in his ardent imagination ; while the young ladies in attendance, as well 
as the gossipping old ones, are eager to catch the first glimpse, and com- 
municate to all the world their opinion of her claims to beauty. After 
this, the bridegroom takes a bit of sugar-candy, and, biting it in two 
halves, eats one himself, and presents the other to his bride: on the 
present occasion he had no teeth to bite with, and so he broke the sugar 
with his fingers; which offended the young woman so much that she cast 
her portion away. He then takes her stockings, throws one over his left 
shoulder, places the other under his right foot, and orders all the spec- 


tators to withdraw. They retire accordingly, and the happy couple are 
left alone.” —pp. 398—401. 


We have already devoted too large a space to this volume, to 
allow ourselves to proceed farther in the notice of the work, 
although we leave a very excellent account of the Afghans totally 
untouched. The Book is a very valuable addition to our historical 
literature, and derives less of its useful properties from the standard 
authorities on Persia, than from the author’s experience, which so 
pervades the whole of the contents, as to secure to them all the 
advantages of novelty and originality. 





Art. XII.—The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun AsercromBie, 
M.D. F.R.S.E., &c. Onevol. London: Murray. 1833. 


IT is so seldom that we are supplied with disquisitions on meta- 
physical and moral subjects, which are accessible to the compre- 
hension of general readers, that we do not hesitate to seize the 
first opportunity which occurs of an example of so rare a 
nature. It appears to us that the author of the present work has 
treated a very profound Lut still extremely interesting subject, 
for it is one which comes home ‘‘ to the business and bosoms of 
men,’’ with a degree of clearness and familiarity which place his 
descriptions and his reasoning on a level.with the humblest un- 
derstanding. 

Dr. Abercrombie commences by a brief chapter on the philo- 
sophy of the moral feelings, and, after an analysis of the princi- 
mn which compose them, he separates them into four divisions :— 

irst, the desires, the affections, and self-love ; second, the will; 
third, the moral principle or conscience ; fourth, the moral rela- 
tion of man towards the Deity. Such are the principles or sources 
of influence which are most active in deciding the conduct of 
man asa moral and responsible being. In the chapter on the first 
division, the author gives a summary of the varieties of objects or 
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ends which are desired by man. Such as the desire of gratifica- 
tion, which he considers under the general head, appetites ; the 
desire of wealth which he considers as originating in the desire 
to have the means of procuring gratification, this desire generat. 
ing into a thirst for the means themselves ; the desire of power, 
or that emotion called ambition, which is oftentimes so powerful, 
that the obstacles presented by all the other principles of 
human nature give way to it; the desire of superiority, which js 
commonly called emulation, and is allied to the former desire ; 
the desire of society, a principle characteristic of human nature 
under almost all circumstances ; the desire of esteem and appro- 
bation which produces in the individuals affected by it, frequent 
exhibitions of beneficial acts and efforts ; the desire of knowledge 
which includes the principle of curiosity and the desire of moral 
improvement. There is, however, a last and perhaps a more 
commanding desire than any which has been mentioned, and to 
which as the real origin, all may be referred, namely, the desire 
of action, that irresistible impulse, constantly importuniung’ man 
to occupy his mind. 

In speaking of the principles called Affections, Dr. Aber- 
crombie is led into a wide field of discussion. Instead of adopt- 
ing the usual method of considering affections as benevolent and 
malevolent, he separates them into those which wnite, that is to 
say, justice, benevolence, veracity, friendship, love, gratitude, 
patriotism, and all the affections peculiar to domestic life, whilst 
the second division of his affections resolves itself into three prin- 
ciples, jealousy, disapprobation, and anger. The reader, no 
doubt, will be struck when he fiads that justice is arranged as one 
of the affections, and the propriety of thus placing it may very 
fairly be questioned. It is maintained by Dr. Abercrombie, that 
there is in every mind a primary and essential part of our moral 
constitution. If it be the opinion of the learned writer that a feel- 
ing of justice is instinctively existing in the human mind, and that 
it developes itself precisely as the appetites and the affections do, 
we should at once say that such a proposition has been’ by no 
means established. What Dr. Abercrumbie calls the intuitive 
convictions of every man, that he owes to his fellow man a certain 
conduct, apart from all laws divine or human, seems to us to have 
never yet been proved; on the contrary, it is impossible to meet 
with any example which has been selected for the purpose of 
illustrating this theory, without feeling that a great doubt exists, 
whether or not the sense of justice displayed, is not the result of 
common reflection, and if these conclusions which experience 
will teach him are best for his own interest. What sense of jus- 
tice do we find amongst the barbarous inhabitants of the islands 
of the Pacific for instance, what is the character of the members 
of any savage society when they first come together? Does not 
all history tell us that no sense of justice is found amongst them, 
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that injustice on the contrary is their practice, and that as long 
as injustice is tolerated by the others on whom it is inflicted, 
those who commit never feel the slightest repugnance at the in- 
fliction, or the least compunction at its recollection. When our 
ships’ crews Visit one of these sequestered islauds in the South 
Seas, they often see societies of human beings living in harmony, 
and conclude that no great violations of the principles of justice 
can be practised in them. But surely no one would feel justified 
in supposing that their abstinance from unjust acts results from 
the instinctive feeling of the savage ; certainly not, but on all 
occasions it will be found, that a conformity with justice, or as 
Dr. Abercrombie says, ‘‘ a distinct impression of certain conduct, 
which a man owes to his fellow men,” is owing solely to the 
absolute necessity which the savage is under, of so regulating his 
conduct, as that he shall go unpunished, or be allowed to exist at 
allin his community. If we trace the savage from his earliest 
state, we shall find that the circumstances in which he is brought 
up, renders it impossible to tell if his notions of justice are intul- 
tive or acquired. We cannot form to ourselves the existence of 
a case, where a single human being is deprived of the presence 
of his own species from the hour of his seat to maturity ; we 
can, therefore, have no example where the influence of previous 
habits, customs, feelings, &c., will not be found to have inter- 
fered with the opinions and impressions of the individual, and 
that therefore we cannot entertain as a safe inference, the belief 
that justice is a native principle of our moral nature, congenital, 
and distinct from any acquired impressions. 

But compassion and benevolence stand altogether on a different 
footing from justice, because they are natural creations as it were 
in the mind, as we are authorized to believe, from our know- 
ledge of the laws which affect thier development, Having con- 
sidered the priuciples of varacity, of friendship, love, gratitude, 
and patriotism, Dr. Abercrombie comes to another member of 
the great family of affections, those which he calls the domestic. 
Here are developed conjugal love, parental tanderness, filial 
reverence, fraternal attachment. The ties, which are implied 
under this head, are of so powerful a nature, that they call forth 
feelings, exertions, and sacrifices, of the most heroic kind, for 
the fulfilment of the duties to which they give rise. Of the reci- 
procal obligations to which these affections give rise there, that 
are to he performed by parent and son, are by far the most 
Important ; and they are treated with becoming care by Dr. 


a wercrombie, who thus neatly sums up the proper duties of a 
ather. 


‘“* The father ought to consider the son, as of all earthly concerns, the 
highest object of his anxious care, and should watch over the develop- 
ment of his intellectual character, and the culture of his moral feelings. 
In the zealous prosecution of this great purpose, he should study to con- 
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vey a clear impression that he is influenced purely by a feeling of moral 
responsibility, and an anxious desire to promote the highest interests. 
When parental watchfulness is thus mingled with confidence and kindness, 
the son will naturally learn to estimate alike the conduct itself and the 
principles from which it sprung, and will look to the faithful parent as 
his safest guide and counsellor, and most valued earthly friend. If we 
extend the same principles to the relation between the mother and the 
daughter, they apply with equal or even greater force. In the arrange- 
ments of society, these are thrown most constantly into each other’s com- 
pany; and that watchful superintendence may be still more habitually 
exercised, which, along with the great concern of cultivating the intellec- 
tual and moral being, neglects not those graces and delicacies which be- 
long peculiarly to the female character. It is not by direct instruction 
alone, that in such a domestic circle, the highest principles and best feel- 
ings of our nature are cultivated in the minds of the young. It is by the 
actual exhibition of the principles themselves, and a uniform recognition 
of their supreme importance ; it is by a parental conduct, steadily mani- 
festing the conviction, that with every proper attention to the acquire- 
ments and the comforts of life, the chief concern of moral beings relates 
to the concerns of the life to come, A domestic society bound together 
by those principles, can retire, as it were, from the haunts of men, and 
retreat within a sanctuary where the storms of the world cannot enter. 
When thus met together, as the interchange of mutual affection and 
mutual confidence, they present the anticipations of that period, when, 
after the tumult of life is over, they shall meet again, no wanderer lost, a 
family in heaven.’”’—pp. 79—80. 


We pass over the remaining portion of the division on desires, 
affections, and self-love, for the purpose of introdncing the reader 
to some of the subjects of the second division. That which deve- 
lopes the influence of the will. Will is understood to mean, 
according to Dr. Abercrombie, ‘‘ That state of the mind which im- 
mediately precedes action.”” But it is obvious that this is an exceed- 
ingly vague and imperfect definition, for it involves no necessary 
connexion between the will and the action. The author considers 
the circumstances which act usually on individuals in determining 
the direction or object of their will. These are self-love, prompt- 
ing him to prefer his own gratification ; certain affections before 
enumerated, his sense of what is due to others; next, the sense 
of moral rectitude and responsibility ; and lastly, reason or 
judgment. The various good and bad influences which guide the 
human mind, affect three description of persons; first, those 
who act on a high and pure motive; secondly, those who act 
from personal and narrow motives, although their conduct may, 
in effect, be the same as that of the preceding; and the third 
description who look to none of the motives which operate on 
the two former, and recklessly go forward to the gratification of 
their ruling passions. 

The observations which Dr. Abercrombie makes on the influence 
of habit, are particularly characterized by sound argument. He 
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calls habit a mental condition, in which some one desire, or 
affection having been repeatedly acted on, is, in the progress of 
these repetitions, more easily subjected to the operations of the 
agent. We shall take his illustration of vice, — which 
he tells us, that at first a particular deed of guilt requires an 
effort more than this, that it involves a powerful contest with moral 
principles, and is followed always with compensation. This latter, 
he says, is the voice of conscience, whose tones become less 
energetic at every repetition of the act which calls it forth ; but 
the citadel yields at last, the judgment even becomes an ally of 
passion, and is perverted respecting the first great principles of 
moral rectitude, and the career of the individual] ends in this, that 
those deeds which at first occasioned a violent contest, are 
resorted to by him without remorse, and most commonly without 
even a perception of their moral aspect. He perhaps views the 
truth and principles, to which he had formerly clung, as the super- 
stitions of the vulgar, or the prejudices of education ; he may 
rejoice at his emancipation even from the thraldom of a spurious 
doctrine ; he has no longer the moral power to see that he is 
pursuing a dowaward course, and that his source of triumph is 
the very degradation into which he is plunged. 

But on the same principle as is here unfolded, good habits may 
likewise be established, and that too with a similar degree of 
unconsciousness as was found in the vicious example just de- 
scribed ; for each party may go on in a course of virtue or of 
vice, without a feeling that there is any thing right in the moral 
condition or wrong in the other. Dr. Abercrombie’s conclusion 
then, with respect to the influence of habit, is this: — 


‘“‘ The important truth, therefore, is deserving of attention, the deepest 
and most habitual, that character consists in a great measure in habits, 
and that habit arise out of individual actions, and individual operations 
of the mind. Hence the importance of weighing every action of our 
lives, and every train of thought that we encourage in our minds ;—for 
we never can determine the effect of a single act, or a single mental pro- 
cess, in giving that influence to the character, or to the moral condition, 
the result of which shall be decisive and permanent. In the whole his- 
tory of habits, indeed, we see a wonderous display of that remarkable 
order of sequences which has been established in our mental constitution, 
and by which every man becomes, in an important sense, the master of 
his own moral destiny. For each act of virtue tends to make him more 
virtuous, and each act gives new strength to an influence within, which 
will certainly render him more and more vicious. 

‘‘ These considerations have a practical tendency of the utmost interest. 
In subduing habits of an injurious character, the laws of mental sequences, 
which have now been referred to, must be carefully acted on. When 
the judgment, influenced by the indications of conscience, is convinced of 
the injurious nature of the habit, the attention must be steadily and 
habitually directed to this impression. There will thus arise a desire to be 
delivered from the habit, or, in other words, to cultivate the course of 
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action that is opposed to it. This desire being cherished in the mind, is 
then made to bear on every individual case in which a propensity is felt 
towards particular actions, or particular mental processes referable to the 
habit. The new inclination is at first acted on with an effort, but after 
every instance of success, less effort is required, until at length the new 
course of action is confirmed, and overpowers the habit to which it was 
opposed. But that this result may take place, it is necessary that the 
mental process be followed in the manner directly indicated by the philo- 
sophy of the moral feelings; for if this is not attended to, the expected 
effect may not follow, even under circumstances which appear, at first 
sight, most likely to produce it. On this principle we are to explain the 
fact, that bad habits may be long suspended by some powerful extrinsic 
influence, while they are in no degree broken. ‘lhus a person addicted 
to intemperance, will bind himself by an oath to abstain for a certain 
time from intoxicating liquors ; in an instance, which has been related to 
me, an individual under this process observed the most rigid sobriety for 
five years, but was found in a state of intoxication the very day after the 
period of abstinence had expired. In such a case, the habit is suspended 
by the mere influence of the oath; but the desire continues unsubdued, 
and resumes all its former power whenever this artificial restraint is 
withdrawn, The effect is the same as if the man had been in confine- 
ment during the period, or had been kept from his favourite indul- 
gence by some other restraint entirely of an external kind ;—the grati- 
fication was prevented, but his moral nature continued unchanged.”— 
pp. 180—151. 


Some very good rules are next laid down by Dr. Abercrombie 
for controling the will, as also the course to be adopted, when the 
evil habit has been assumed or confirmed. Inthe won case, the 
individual is strongly encouraged to plead for divine assistance, 
and the admonition in which this recommendation is given, it 
coming from a quarter which hitherto laboured under the reputa- 
tion of an aiicnee to religion, we mean the medical faculty, 
we are induced to place it before the reader for this reason, as 
well as for the intrinsic beauty of the passage. 


‘‘ Independently of our conviction of an actual communication from the 
Deity, there is a power in the mind itself which is calculated to draw 
down upon it an influence of the most efficient kind. This is produced by 
the mental process which we call Faith : and it may be illustrated by an im- 
pression which many must have experienced. Let us suppose that we 
have a friend of exalted intelligence and virtue, who has often exercised 
over us a commanding influence, restraining us from pursuits for which 
we felt an inclination, exciting to virtuous conduct, and elevating by his 
intercourse with us our impressions of a character on which we wished 
to form our own. Let us suppose that we are removed to a distance from 
this friend, and that circumstances of difficulty or danger occur, in which 
we feel the want of a guide and counsellor. 

‘‘In the reflections which the situation naturally gives rise to, the 
image of our friend is brought before us; an influence is conveyed quite 
analogous to that which was then produced by his presence and his 
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counsel, and we feel as if he were actually present to render his advice 
and watch our conduct. How much would this impression be increased, 
could we further entertain the thought that this absent friend were able 
in some way to communicate with us, so far as to be aware of our present 
circumstances, and to perceive our efforts to recall the influence of his 
character upon our own. Such is the intercourse of the soul with God. 
Every movement of the mind is known to him; his eye is present with it, 
when in any situation of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the man 
under this exercise of faith realizes the presence and character of the 
Deity, and solemnly inquires, how, in the particular instance, his moral 
feelings and his conduct will appear in the eye of Him who seeth in 
secret. This is no vision of the imagination, but a fact supported by 
every principle of sound reason—an influence which man brings down 
upon himself, when, by an effort of his own mind, he thus places himself 
in the immediate presence of the Almighty. The man who does so in 
every decision of life, is he who lives by faith ; and whether we regard 
the inductions of reason, or the dictates of sacred truth, such a man 1s 
taught to expect an influence greater and more effectual still. 

“This,” continues Dr. Abercrombie, “‘ is a power from God, which 
shall be to him directions in every doubt—light in every darkness— 
strength in his utmost weakness—and comfort in all distress ; a power 
which shall bear upon all the principles of his moral nature, when he 
carries on the mighty conflict of bringing every desire and every volition 
under a conformity to the Divine Will. We again hazard the conviction 
that in all this there is no improbability; but that on the contrary the im- 
probability is entirely on the other side, in supposing that any such 
mental process should take place without the knowledge and the interpo- 
sition of that incomprehensible One, whose eye is upon all his works.”’— 
pp. 138—140. 


The author next proceeds to consider what he calls the moral 
principle or conscience. The question as to whether the con- 
science be an innate property of the human mind, existing in it 
under all circumstances, and also under all circumstances suggest- 
ing to us, when we are right and when we are wrong, this ques- 
tion, we say, has long been a subject of dispute amongst meta- 
physicians. Dr. Abercrombie, however, affects to evade the diffi- 
culty by stating, that he need not argue the propriety of speaking 
of the conscience as a separate power or principle, and all that he 
contends for, he says, is that “‘ there is a mental exercise by 
which we feel certain actions to be right and certain others 
wrong.” 

Now, taking this language in its ordinary acceptation, we con- 
fess that we cannot understand what is the distinction of the 
learned doctor between what he admits and what he refuses to 
support. If he helieved the conscience to be an innate power or 
principle, operating permanently on the mind, he could not have 
better expressed his belief than by the words which he has 
made use of, namely, ‘* We simply contend for the fact, that 
there is a mental exercise by which we feel certain actions to be 
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right and certain others to be wrong.” Whilst he thus insists 
that this conscience is an element inherent in the mind, he yet ad- 
mits that it is of a nature to admit of no analysis or explanation, 
but that its existence forces itself on the mind of every man. 
He appeals to the consciousness of every person, if he does not 
perceive a eee which, in particular cases, warns him of the 
conduct which he ought to pursue, and administers a solemn 
warning to him when he has departed from it. We have no 
hesitation whatever in answering the doctor’s question, and we 
are free to state, that the feeling which he describes in certain 
cases, as Operating on man, is perfectly correct. But then how 
does he conclude from that fact, that this feeling, this warning of 
wrong, is derived from some original innate principle interwoven 
in our nature? Is it not likely to be the sole result of education, 
of the sort of education in which we have been brought up? Is 
this original principle created for man, or does man create it for 
himself? Our reply is, as it was to Dr. Chalmers, when, in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, he announced a similar doctrine, that ever 
man’s conscience was the acquirement of time, and of particular 
impressions inculcated upon him long after his birth. We could 
never get over the difficulties to which this theory of a congenital 
or original conscience gives rise. If the Creator has, in his wisdom, 
made it a part of his great plan to endow man with such a pro- 
perty as would enable him exactly to estimate the nature, and the 
good or evil of every act, then we should conclude, that this 
property would necessarily imply the complete power on the 
of the individual so endowed, to determine the good or evil of 
any given act. We should conclude that this faculty would be 
uniform in its influence, and that the approbation or the condem- 
nation which one man’s conscience would bestow on a particular 
act, would be also the same in either case which any other man’s 
conscience would give. ‘There is no possibility of ever convert- 
ing right into wrong, or vice versa ; consequently if the instinc- 
tive property contended for, is implanted in every human bosom, 
we should never find an instance of such an anomaly as this, 
namely, that the very deed for which one man will have the 
approbation of his conscience, would be to another a source of 
the greatest internal reproach. Let us examine the theory by a 
practical experiment : let us pass across the waters and set our 
feet on the soil of Hindostan, and there, in some solitude, let us 
contemplate the lighted pile and the Hindoo widow stretched 
upon it, there to undergo a death of the most terrible torture. 
What brings her into this horrible position but the approving 
conscience both of herself and her friends and the authorities ? 
Does the conscience, does the inherent power ‘‘ which warns 
man of the conduct which he ought to pursue,” and which here 
drives him into the foulest wickedness, does that come from In- 
stinct implanted in the mind in its original formation ? 
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The real theory for explaining the source of this silent monitor 
within our bosoms is, that it is entirely the result of a process 
of reasoning, which is particularly subject to be modified by 
education and habits ; and this description of its origin is con- 
firmed by the acknowledged absence of uniformity in its opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Abercrombie, in continuing his remarks on the moral prin- 
ciple, is induced to refer to various of the ‘‘ Theories of Morals,” 
which have been from time to time encroached in modern times, 
that of Mandeville, of Hume, of Hobbes, Paley, &c. The founda- 
tion, he states, of all these appears to be the impression, that 
there is neither right nor wrong, just nor unjust, in itself; but 
that our ideas of right or wrong, justice and injustice, arise either 
from actual law or mutual compact, or from our view of the 
tendencies of actions. In opposition to these views, the present 
writer repeats his argument in favour of an inherent power, an 
original conscience, to which he gives all the properties without 
exception, that have been shown in important cases to be absent. 

The work concludes with a view of the relation of man towards 
the Deity. In a theological point of view, it may be read with 
great advantage, but as an adequate notice of it would lead us 
into a theme, which more properly belongs to other journals, we 
shall here close our remarks on the work of Dr. Abercrombie. 





Art. XIII.—The Annual Biography and Obituary. Vol. XVIII. London: 
Longman, Rees, and Co. 1834. 


THERE is a very obvious improvement in this number, compared 
with almost all the recent ones, in its being more carefully con- 
structed, and particularly in respect of the care which has been 
evidently employed to give it some claims to originality. The im- 
provement, however, to which we allude is only a step, and much 
yet remains to be accomplished, before this annual periodical can be 
regarded as a perfect realization of what it purports to be. 

The number of biographies, which forms the contents of the prin- 
cipal part of this volume, amounts to twenty-three, the remaining 
portion, or those of the minor division, being nearly all copied from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Although a great many names 
which ought to appear in this collection are omitted, yet regarding 
It as a selection, we are ready to admit that it is a sufficiently judi- 
clous one. 

_The first of the subjects chosen is the late Earl of Exmouth, and 
his biography deserves every attention, inasmuch as it exhibits a 
highly instructive example in practical life. The father of Lord 
Exmouth (or rather of Edward Pellew, for we are referring to the 
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period when this latter was his hnmble designation), was a com- 
mander of a Dover packet, a situation not usually characterized by 
its fertility of gold to the possessor. When young Pellew was only 
eight years of age he lost his father. At thirteen, he began his 
career at sea in the Juno frigate. He distinguished himself after- 
wards in another vessel on Lake Champlain, and obtained the rank 
of Lieutenant for his conduct. He received likewise a testimony to 
his merits from General Burgoyne, for the assistance which he 
rendered to the army by his co-operation. Pellew, however, was 
one of those who were delivered up to the American General Gates, 
and on his release returned to England. 

As first Lieutenant of the Apollo frigate, he availed himself of a 
splendid opportunity of gaining distinction. In au action with a 
French ship, the Captain was killed, and the command devolving 
on Pellew, he soon overpowered his opponent, and for his signal 
victory he received the thanks of Lord Sandwich, and with it the 
promise of promotion. For some other conspicuous acts of courage 
he was knighted in 1793. 

But the chief claim which Lord Exmouth possesses to our atten- 
tion is his heroism, displayed in the various sacrifices which he 
made of his personal safety, inorder to save his fellow-creatures 
from drowning. This benevolent disposition was particularly dis- 
played in 1796, at Plymouth. The Dutton East Indiaman hap- 
pened one evening to be driven into this port by stress of weather. 
The gale increased as she was making for the port, and it was 
deemed advisable that she should take the direction of Catwater. 
The ship, unfortunately, in attempting to reach her destiny, touched 
the tail of the shore, having been betrayed so near by the sinking of 
the buoy just before. By this the Dutton was disabled ; she be- 
came ungovernable and fell off, and ultimately she grounded under 
the citadel. All her masts soon went by the board. Several of 
the most active on board got safe on shore, but there remained on 
board, and likely to perish, a good number of seamen, soldiers with 
their wives and infants. By accident, Captain Pellew came to the 
beach at Plymouth, and being instantly interested in the scene, he 
saw that the gale only increased, and, as an experienced sailor, 
knowing that a single rope from the ship to the shore was all the 
communication which could be resorted to, he begged of some of 
the numerous spectators present to accompany him by means of the 
rope, as it was almost certain that the whole of the party on board 
would perish at the next flood tide, which was about to come on. 
He offered money even to some, but the only one who volunteered 
was Mr. Esdell, the Port Admiral’s signal midshipman. He and 
Captain Pellew were accordingly fastened to the rope, and hauled 
on board. By their exertions the whole of the crew was saved. 
Many years afterwards, on the importunity of a friend, Captain 
Pellew was induced to write the following account of this noble act :— 
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« Why do you ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton? Susan 
(Lady Exmouth) and I were driving to a dinner party at Plymouth, when 
we saw crowds running to the Hoe; and learning it was a wreck, I left 
the carriage to take her on, and joined the crowd. I saw the loss of the 
whole five or six hundred was inevitable without somebody to direct 
them, for the last officer was pulled on shore as I reached the surf. I 
urged their return, which was refused, upon which I made the rope fast 
to myself, and was hauled through the surf on board,—established order, 
and did not leave her until every soul was saved but the boatswain, who 
would not go before me. I got safe, and so did he, and the ship went all 
to pieces; but I was laid in bed for a week by getting under the main- 
mast (which had fallen towards the shore): and my back was cured by 
Lord Spencer’s having conveyed to me by letter his Majesty’s intention 
to dub me baronet. No more have I to say, except that I felt more 
pleasure in giving to a mother’s arms a dear little infant only three weeks 
old, than I ever felt in my life; and both were saved. ‘The struggle she 
had to entrust me with the bantling was a scene I cannot describe :—nor 
need you, and, consequently, you will never let this be visible.’’—pp. 
9—10. 


It would be superfluous to go over the details of a biography 
which is so familiarly known to our readers, and it only remains for 
us to observe on some of the more striking indications furnished by 
by the career of this nobleman. His lordship was indebted in no- 
thing to a liberal education, and on this account the merit of his 
signal rise is the more honourable. He affords, therefore, in his 
person, a striking instance of the success which perseverance, acting 
merely on natural powers, will produce. Not only in his profes- 
sional capacity as a naval commander, did he show the energies of 
a brave spirit, but he displayed the far more enviable qualifications 
of a quick perception and a prompt judgment, which, even when 
taxed by the requisitions of his character as a senator, were found 
to be fully adequate to every crisis in which he was called to take a 
part. 

The life of Sir George Dallas offers nothing very particularly 
deserving attention. He spent a great portion of his life in India 
in the service of the East India Company, and on his return to his 
native country seems to have addicted himself entirely to politics, 
and wrote a great variety of pamphlets, which were characterized 
by a fine spirit of liberality, and by a style, which only the erudite 
and classical scholar could command. 

The next biography is that of Mr. Heriot, the late Comptroller 
of Chelsea Hospital, a descendant of the Heriot, who has been 
handed down to distant posterity in the pages of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of the “* Fortunes of Nigel.” It appears that he was a 
native of Scotland, and that he showed, at a very early age, a strong 
inclination for the military life, which he sought, by every means, 
to gratify at home. But his exertions proved fruitless, and he 
proceeded to London to seek his fortune with a very limited stock 
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of treasure, and a single letter of recommendation which was di- 
rected to a lady. He at last ventured his fortunes in a sea life, 
and rose very sat in the navy. In 1783, in consequence of the 
general reduction which was brought about by the peace, Heriot 
was placed on half-pay. He mortgaged this income in order to be 
able to support his parents, but this generous display of filial affec- 
tion placed him in very embarrassed circumstances, which he was 
luckily able to mitigate by the produce of a couple of novels, written 
merely with the intention of diverting his thoughts. 

Mr. Heriot ultimately became a newspaper writer; he wrote for 
the Oracle, and for the World, and in October, 1792, set up 
The Sun, on a capital supplied through the medium of some of 
the ministers. The year afterwards he brought out the True Bri- 
ton. Both papers succeeded, and for his good services to the Tory 
cause, Mr. Heriot was rewarded with the appointment of Commis- 
sioner of the Lottery. From this comparatively humble office, he 
was promoted to the rank of Deputy Paymaster to the Forces in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. So well did he discharge his 
duties, at least so satisfactory to the ruling authorities, that, on his 
return to England, he was selected to fill the office of Comptroller 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

The history of this individual thus far, is a fair specimen of the 
system which the ministry of thirty years ago adopted. A scrib- 
bler of the hour, exalted into a Comptroller of Chelsea Hospital, 
after having occupied, most unworthily, a birth which many a far 
more meritorious officer ought to have received, is a specimen of the 
grossly immoral contempt of all principle which prevailed amongst 
the ministers at the period. The spirit, or the Cacoethes, which is 
gratified by the pen, clung to him in old age, and he left various re- 
miniscences of his life in common-place books and memoranda. 
The following anecdotes are extracted from those records :— 


“ One day, at a large dinner party, at which his late Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, was present, a gentleman sitting next to Dr. Mosely, 
the physician of Chelsea Hospital, to whom he was a perfect stranger, 
abruptly asked the Doctor what wine he thought best for general drink- 
ing. ‘ Sir,’ said Mosely, very gravely, ‘ in my house, port ; but in yours, 
claret.’ The Prince, who overheard the conversation, applauded the 
reply, and enjoyed it vastly. 

‘Sir Samuel Hulse, walking, in the Little Park, at Windsor, with 
George III., pointed to some fine ricks of hay, and observed to the King 
that it was excellent for his Majesty’s hunters, being of a very superior 
quality ; and that his Majesty had a good stock of it. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
King, ‘ and to sell too—but not to the Master of the Horse; Ais is such 
bad pay 

«« Admiral Lord Viscount Keith died lately at his seat in Scotland. He 
was writing letters after breakfast,and had written one to his brother-in-law, 
William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court at Edinburgh, 
which he had enclosed in a frank, but not sealed, as ‘ie intended to add a 
letter to his daughter. While writing the letter, however, his Lordship 
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dropped down dead in a fit of apoplexy. It was necessary to announce 
this event to Mr. Adam; and the person who did so, put his letter into 
the cover which was found on the table; and thus, to save sixpence, the 
deceased nobleman was made to frank an account of his own death! 

«A curious circumstance occurred a day or two ago in the Royal 
Military Asylum. The Rev. Mr. Clarke, the Chaplain, had a catalogue 
of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, which he had lent to the Adju- 
tant, Captain Lugard. Mr. Lawrence, the Assistant Surgeon, intending 
to go to the exhibition, sent to borrow Mr. Clarke’s catalogue. Mr. 
Clarke, who was much occupied at the time, hastily wrote upon a slip of 
paper, ‘ Let Mr. L. have Exhib. Cat.’ Captain and Mrs. Lugard were both 
from home ; and Miss Lugard, knowing nothing of the catalogue, thought 
Mr. Lawrence wanted one of their cats. A kitten of theirs had died a 
few days before, whieh Miss Lugard much regretted; but she had the 
old cat caught and put into a bag, and sent to Mr. Lawrence. That gen- 
tleman’s astonishment may be conceived when his servant brought him a 
bag with a cat in it.”—pp. 50—51. 


The account of the life of Admiral Boys, has nothing of interest 
to justify us in dwelling upon it. The chief distinction by which he 
was characterized, was, that he combined with a great knowledge 
of his profession as a commander of the navy, a taste for poetry 
and painting, manifesting his attachment to the one by his compo- 
sition, and to the other by the more serious tribute which was in- 
volved in the purchase of a collection of paintings. He was cele- 
brated in his circle, as an expert peace-maker. 

Sir John Malcolm’s history has been so conspicously pictured to 
the world in his various writings, that a biography of him would 
seem almost a superfluity. It is believed, that there never was an 
individual in the service of the East India Company, who was en- 
trusted with a larger number of important missions, than Sir John. 
As a contributor to general literature, he deserves a very particu- 
lar commemoration. His illustrations of Persia, have left nothing 
almost for subsequent visiters of that country to describe, and be- 
sides, he was no mean poet, although he presented himself to the 
world in that capacity, altogether in disguise. 

Mr. Samuel Drew, late editor of the /mperial Magazine is 
one of those beings recommended to the protection of the janitors 
at the temple of fame, by having raised himself from obscurity to 
distinction. Born to poverty, and in his childhood chained to such 
an employment as mill-work for the refining of tin ore, it was pro- 
motion to him, at ten years of age, to have been bound apprentice to 
ashoemaker. He afterwards set up in this capacity for himself at 
St. Austell, in the South-east of England, and there was gradually 
drawn into an attention to religion, which soon gave him a claim 
to the particular attention of such a distinguished minister as Dr. 
Adam Clarke, through whose partiality Mr. Drew finally succeeded 
to the duties of a local preacher. He now lost no time in repair- 
ing the neglect of his education, and by dint of perseverance, pre- 
pared himself with so much success in literature as to take a very 
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prominent part as a public writer, in opposing the progress of Tom 
Paine’s principles. His best, or at least, those by which he ob- 
tained the chief part of his reputation, are, “ dn Essay on thie Im 

materiality and Immortality of the Soul,” and his “ Treatise on 
the Being and Attributes of God.” He published a considerable 
number of small works, and considering the duties which he had to 
discharge towards a large family, it is only wonderful how he should 
have had the time to accomplish all his literary undertakings. Some 
idea of the difficulties to which he was habitually exposed, may be 
obtained from one of his letters, which appears to have been written 
to some confidential friend. 


‘‘ During these literary pursuits, I regularly and constantly attended on 
my business; and do not recollect that ever one customer has been dis- 
appointed by me through these means. My mode of writing and study 
may have in them, perhaps, something peculiar. Immersed in the com- 
mon concerns of life, [ endeavour to lift my thoughts to objects more 
sublime than those with which I am surrounded ; and, while attending to 
my trade, I sometimes catch the fibres of an argument, which I endeavour 
to note the prominent features of, and keep a pen and ink by me for that 
purpose, In this state, what I can collect through the day remains on 
any paper which I have at hand, till the business of the day is despatched, 
and my shop shut up, when, in the midst of my family, I endeavour to 
analyse, in the evening, such thoughts as had crossed my mind during 
the day. 

‘‘T have no study—I have no retirement—I write amidst the cries and 
cradles of my children—and frequently, when I review what I had pre- 
viously written, endeavour to cultivate the ‘ art to blot.’ Such are the 
methods which I have pursued, and such the disadvantages under which 
I write. The public, however, have overlooked that diversity of style and 
manner which are inseparable from this motly cast of composition. I 
have been treated with more respect by the enlightened inhabitants of 
Cornwall, who have given me credit for abilities which I am not conscious 
of possessing ; and the claims which such favours have upon my gratitude 
I hope will never be forgotten by « SamuEL Drew.” 


The lives of the Earl of Fitzwilliam, of Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Lord Dover, and Captain Lyon, R.N., are copied from various 
publications of the day, and in this respect, are examples of the 
very reprehensible practice which has marked the conduct of this 
periodical for several years. A book professing to be a record of 
the annual losses which this country sustains from the inroads of 
mortality in her highest and most intellectual circles, is looked 
upon by the public with some expectation of ample justice being 
done to the illustrious dead. But in what manner can these just 
hopes be realised, by the system which is in permanent use in the 
present publication ? Of what advantage will it be, to have a yearly 
record to appeal to, to enable us to contemplate the virtues and — 
useful labours of those who but lately distinguished themselves in 
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our eyes, if no more concerning them is to be found in this collec- 
tion, but the hackneyed intelligence from a weekly or monthly pub- 
lication. 

Few men have been more fortunate in their speculations than 
the subject of another biography in this volume, namely, the late 
Mr. Wilberforce. He began his political career by advocating, 
what he must have regarded as the most desperate of all measures, 
the abolition of the slave trade, and yet, though then in the vigour 
of his life, he was blessed with a continuation of years which car- 
ried him to the glorious period when he had the satisfaction of 
seeing all his fondest hopes crowned with triumph. It is said, we 
believe with truth, that it was the work of the celebrated Clarkson, 
which first operated in his mind and engaged him in the cause of 
humanity. It is added that he scrupled to give credit to many of 
that author’s assertions, and only embraced the cause when he was 
convinced of their truth. In 1787, Mr. Wilberforce gave the first 
notice of his intention to bring the question before the house in the 
following session; but when the day approached, Mr. Pitt an- 
nounced that illness would prevent the honourable member from 
appearing in his place, and he proposed that the consideration of 
the great question of the slave trade should be postponed to the 
ensuing session. Thus was it that the consideration of the subject 
was delayed for nearly two years, for it was not until May, 1789, 
that Mr. Wilberforce brought it into the Commons. 

His speech on the occasion was remarkable, and has been duly 
praised for its energetic eloquence. He felt no little degree of con- 
fidence in the spirit which some of the most intelligent communi- 
ties in the country displayed, for numerous petitions had been sent 
up to Parliament in the meantime, which prayed for the success of 
the application made by Mr. Wilberforce. The initiatory measure 
which he proposed was founded in good sense, inasmuch as it did 
little more than affirm the acknowledged mischiefs of the slave 
trade. He moved a series of twelve resolutions, in which it was 
stated that the number of slaves, annually imported from Africa 
into the British West India Colonies, amounted to 38,000; they 
then entered upon a description of the mischievous effects of this 
traffic, both as respected the slaves themselves and the interests of 
British commerce ; the mortality of the negroes on the plantations, 
and in them were urged several statements and arguments to prove 
that no national or colonial loss could arise from putting an end to 
the importation. 

The history of the parliamentary struggle, which terminated ulti- 
mately in favour of the cause of humanity, is not now to be told, 
but there are few acquainted with its varied fortunes who will not 
envy its triumphant champion the destiny which protracted his 
existence so long as to let him see the gathering in of the ripe 
harvest from his heroic labours. In one of the undaunted speeches 
which fell from his lips, he used the following forcible appeal :-— 
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“ But there are some persons who adopt a still bolder language, and 
who declare, without reserve, that religion, and justice, and humanity, 
command the abolition of the slave trade, but that they must oppose the 
measure, because it is inconsistent with the national interest. I trust 
and believe no such argument will be used this night; for what is it but 
to establish a competition between God and Mammon, and to adjudge 
the preference to the latter? what but to dethrone the moral Governor 
of the world, and to fall down and worship the idol of interest? What 
a manifesto were this to the surrounding nation! what a lesson to our 
own people! Come, then, ye nations of the earth, and learn a new code 
of morality from the Parliament of Great Britain. We have discarded 
our old prejudices; we have discovered that religion, and justice, and 
and humanity, are mere rant and rhapsody. Why, Sir, these are princi- 
ples which Epicurus would have rejected for their impiety, and Machiavel 
and Borgia would have disdained as too infamous for avowal, and too 
injurious to the general happiness of mankind. If God, in his anger, 
would punish us for this formal renunciation of his authority, what 
severer vengeance could he inflict than our successful propagation of 
these accursed maxims? Consider what effects would follow from their 
universal prevalence ; what scenes should we soon behold around us: in 
public affairs, breach of faith, and anarchy, and bloodshed ; in private life 
fraud, and distrust, and perfidy, and whatever can degrade the human 
character, and poison the comforts of social and domestic intercourse. 


Men must retire to caves and deserts, and withdraw from a world too bad 
to be endured.” —197—198. 


Sir John Stevenson, Admiral Gambier, the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
form the subjects of some very interesting notices, and an original 
life of Mr. Joshua Brookes, a late anatomist, follows. Mr. Brookes 
is represented by the biographer, as well worthy to be considered 
the great apostle of economy in medical education, for he com- 
menced on a system of charging for his lectures, and other facili- 
ties, precisely half what was usually paid at the other schools. His 
fame as a teacher of anatomy was by no means beyond his merits, 
and the conscientious lecturers on other branches than anatomy, in 
the metropolis, used frequently to reeommend Mr. Brookes as the 
best instructor from whom they could procure a competent know- 
ledge of anatomy. This gentleman had formed a large collection 
of specimens from the animal kingdom, and no one knew better 
how to apply their value to the purposes of instruction than Mr. 
Brookes, nor were the public unacquainted with his abilities and 
services, as is proved by the following anecdote. 

Mr. Brookes attended the sale of the property at Wanstead 
House, at that time in the possession of Mr. Wellesley, his object 
being to bid for a thigh bone belonging to the fossil animal, the 
Mammoth. The lot was knocked down to him, but as soon as 
Mr. Wellesley ascertained who it was that had been successful, he 
came forward and begged Mr. Brookes’s acceptance of the curiosity. 
The Museum of this gentleman was opened liberally to the public 
at stated intervals, and every facility given for a complete view 
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each object. It is to be lamented that this splendid and unique 
collection should have been dispersed at all, and still more is it to 
be deplored that it should have been sold for a comparative trifle. 
It is said that independently of the time and labour which he de- 
voted to this collection, he incurred by it an expense of upwards of 
30,0007. It appears that Mr. Brookes was characterized by some 
eccentricities. ‘The biographer gives the following sample of the 
manner in which he indulged them :— 


“On the occasion of Baron Cuvier dining with him, together with a 
select party of eminent men, he had prepared, as a portion of the repast, 
a dish of Gibraltar rats, which were enjoyed as one of the greatest deli- 
cacies: they had been just before presented to him by one of his former 
pupils. In 1823, when Mr. Charles Reid brought him home the skele- 
tons of the monodon monoceros, or narwhale, and the tricherus rosmarus, 
from the Greenland seas, he accompanied it with a present of the tongue 
of the narwhale, salted; and, on a party being given to Mr. Reid, and 
several of his pupils, he had the tongue boiled and served up. Again, in 
1826, when Mr. Cross was compelled to destroy his elephant at Exeter 
‘Change, some rump steaks werc cut off the animal, and presented for 
dinner by Mr. Brookes to a party of friends.” —pp. 291—292. 


The life of Rammohun Roy, which succeeds that of Mr. 
Brookes, is copied from the Atheneum, and nothing is added to 
give it the advantage of novelty. Kean’s biography is a mere 
compilation from the magazines of the period when the actor died. 
Hannah Moore is also treated with the same indifference, the 
liographer merely taking the whole of his materials from the Im- 
perial Magazine and The National Portrait Gallery. The whole 
ofthe Biographical Index, amounting to seventy pages, is an unin- 
terrupted copy from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

It is not a little surprising, that this important department of 
our periodical literature should be allowed to remain in such a very 
low condition, as is implied in the repeated succession of mere com- 
pilations from ephemeral publications, which must of necessity be 
liable to the objections of haste, or perhaps of prejudice. A work 
of this nature ought to take its station amongst the most valuable 
records of our time, and, if executed in an adequate manner, might 
secure the most precious materials for useful history. How easy, 
for instance, would it be to procure almost unlimited details, in the 
most euthentic shape, from the contemporaries of great men, 
statesmen, senators, commanders, naturalists, were there only a 
fixed system for the purpose established? What would not the 
next generation give if they could but know the Duke of Welling- 
ton as well as we do? We trust that these suggestions, meant in 
good part, will be received in the proper quarter, with a corres- 
ponding spirit, for it is obvious that such an irregular and insigni- 


ficant work as this, is a very poor substitute indeed for an Annual 
Obituary. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIV.—Zara, or the Black 
Death ; A Poem of the Sea. By 
the Author of the Naufragus. 
One vol. 8vo. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 1833. 


Wer have been too well ac- 
quainted, through the medium 
of his able work, Naufragus, 
with the abilities of this author 
not to look with much expecta- 
tion at any work from his pen, 
and we can say with truth, that 
such anticipations, as we were 
prepared to entertain of the pre- 
sent work, have not been dis- 
appointed. 

The poem is divided into four 
cantos, in which the stanza, con- 
secrated by Spenser, and Byron, 
is employed; being perhaps 
that form of metrical composi- 
tion best adapted to narrative 
and descriptive poetry. The 
chief features of the poem, are 
its pictures of marine scenes ; 
the author’s experience enabling 
him to depict them with unusual 
accuracy. These beautiful des- 
criptions, are presented in a 
series which are connected by 
a frame work in the shape of a 
plot, which with many circum- 
stances of improbability, is 
stated by the author to be 
founded in fact. In the whole 
composition, there are evidences 
of a highly refined taste, anda 
very vivid fancy; the represen- 
tations of some of the scenes, 
strike us with all the force of 
reality, and as we continue the 


perusal of these pages, we feel 
all the effect of a pleasing va- 
riety of emotions, sometimes 
calling forth pity, sometimes 
exciting admiration, and al- 
ways full of interest. The 
notes appended to the poem, 
form by no means an unim- 
portant part of the work. 





Art. XV.—Lives and Exploits of 
English Highwaymen, Pirates, and 
Robbers. By G. Wuireneap, 
Esq. In 2 vols. London: Bull 
and Churton. 18383. 


TuereE has been a great deal of 
neat and expensive mechanism 
wasted on these Lives and Ex- 
ploits, which, to say the least of 
them, are utterly worthless. 
They are composed of a selec- 
tion, and that by no means a 
very discriminating one, from 
the Newgatc Calendar, the con- 
tents of which have been long 
familiar to that class who ever 
take an interest in such bio- 
graphies. 

With respect to the remarks 
of the compiler, in his preface 
upon the influence of such works 
as these on the mind, some ob- 
servations seem to be necessa- 
ry. It appears to be his opinion, 
that the detailed description of 
vice, the laying it open to the 
ignorant mind in all its particu- 
lars, is not likely to have the 
effect of weakening the horror 
which the mind would naturally 
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entertain for it ; on the contrary, 
he thinks that the poet was in 
earnest when he talked of vice as 
a monster, requiring only to be 
seen in order to be hated, and 
therefore thinks that as his book 
plainly enough delineates the hi- 
deousness of her mien, it will be 
an instrument of great power in 
diminishing her influence. We 
know not a better method of 
testing the truth of theory than 
by referring to experience, and 
we are sure that the evidence 
which it supplies does not bear 
out Mr. Whitehead in his doc- 
trine. It is only necessary for 
us to attend to what occurs every 
day in order to understand the 
whole mischief which such pub- 
lications as this produce. If we 
trace the effect of the reports in 
newspapers of certain crimes, we 
shall always find that within a 
very short time after an account 
of one is given, another account 
of an act, very nearly similar in 
character, willappear. We should 
have no hesitation in saying, 
that in England the number of 
suicides is considerably aug- 
mented by the publication of the 
cases of this crime, which always 
takes place in this country ; and 
the proof of this is, that in most 
cases we find several of these 
acts occurring In a very short 
interval of time. 

It appears to us, that if the 
mere announcement of a parti- 
cular crime having been commit- 
ted can be considered as an in- 
citement to others to commit 
(and we have no doubt of the 
fact), then that such works as 
the present are capable of exten- 
sive mischief, inasmuch as con- 
trary to the Editor’s description, 

VOL. 1. (1834) no. un. 


who says, that he paints vice in 
its ugliness, it assumes in these 
very volumes a character of ro- 
mantic interest, which is highly 
conducive to its corrupting 
power. Who, for instance, in 
reading the account of the popu- 
larity and kind heartedness, the 
jolly life, and undisturbed career 
of Robin Hood, that would not 
covet the life of an outlaw. In 
several instances, too, there are 
circumstances stated which are 
calculated to give the reader an 
interest in a bad character, such 
as the charity of one of those 
rufhans, his severity to a miser, 
and some other traits calculated 
to diminish in our eyes the enor- 
mity of his crimes. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that we 
consider such books to be well 
worthy of being inserted in the 
index erpur gatorius of parents ; 
they are dangerous productions, 
and of them we may say, that 
very fortunately the taste for 
them has ceased to exist. 





Art. XVI.—Euston Hall: A Tale. 
By J. A. Boppy. One vol. 8vo. 
London: J. Powell, 1854. 


Tuis is rather a well to!d tale, 
which will amuse, even by its 
incidents ; but the chief object of 
which is to convey a very im- 
portant moral, namely, the ad- 
vantages of religion. 

The Christian religion is shown 
in this little work, to be not only 
a source of worldly happiness, 
but also the only adequate prepa- 
ration for the life that is to 
come. ‘The characters are va- 
ried ; one is represented as en- 
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tertaming strong prejudices to 
C hristianity, but yet upon due 
examining, becoming a decided 
and consistent Christian ; ;alady, 
who acts a considerable part in 
the plot, and who in the begin- 
ning of her career shows a strong 
hostilit y to Methodism, is con- 
strained afterwards to admire it 
in the delightful effect produced 
in her own family, into which it 
has been accidentally intro- 
duced. 

In another of the characters, a 
very sound lesson 1s inculcated in 
the picture which he presents of 
the effects of excitement and en- 
thusiasm as a substitute for the 


serenity and calm spirituality of 


real religion. 





Art. AVII.—Adam, 
By Cuar.es 


the Gardener. 
CowpEN CLARKE, 


Author of Tales in Prose, from 
Chaucer. Onevol. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 1834. 


In this little work we have a 
very happy specimen of what in- 
genuity can accomplish, nor is it 
without much pleasure that we 
find one of its triumphs rendered 
serviceable to the cause of sci- 
ence. The plan of this book is 
to communicate Instruction con- 
cerning the delightful and imno- 
cent amusement of gardening, in 
a way that the youngest and 
even rudest mind will completely 
understand it. The author pre- 
sents to us a gentleman, named 
Stock, who, with drawiug from 


the metropolis for the beuefit of 
his health, 


devotes himself to 
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rural pursuits, in which garden- 
ing forms the most important 
feature. His son Adam, at an 
early age, was in the habit of 
followi ing his father into the gar- 

den, and showing a great degree 
of interest for the flowers. The 
father at last promises that, if he 
conducts himself as a good and 
obedient boy, he will make him 
a good gardener, and as the re- 
solution is adopted in the eve of 
the new year, Adam begins his 
practical studies, spade in hand, 

in January. 

The nature of the plan will be 
readily seen ; the father, in cul- 
tivating the garden, of course 
performs the necessary opera- 
tions every month, and this of 
course leads him to explain to 
his young pupil the nature and 
object of these operations, so 
that the book amounts in effect 
to a very good guide for “ what 
is to be done every month in the 
garden.” ‘The explanations are 
conveyed in the easiest and most 
familiar manner. The conver- 
sations between the father and 
son, however, are not confined 
to mere horticultural matters— 
but extend to the collateral sci- 
ences, such as entomology, the 
natural history ef birds, &c. 

Interspersed between those 
chapters, which are devoted to 
the subject of gardening, are 

some pretty tales of rural life, 
which are well calculated to vary 
the interest of the work. Very 
cordially do we recommend this 
neat little work to the reader. 
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ART. XVILL.—aA_ Greek Grammar 
for the Use of High Schools and 


Universities. 


By Paiiuire Burr- 
MAN. Translated fromthe German, 
with additions, by Epwarp Ro- 
ninson. Andover: Flagg, Gould, 
and Newman. New York: Leavitt. 
1833. 


Tue greatest praise is due to the 
literary men of the United States 
of America, for the pains which 
they are constantly taking for 
the purpose of enriching — their 
materials for education. The 
work before us, is a translation 
exceedingly well adapted for 
students of Greek in these coun- 
tries, of a large and systematic 
Grammar of that language, the 
work is one of the most con- 
summate teachers in Europe, the 
German Buttman. Between the 
original author and the transla- 
tor, a work is now before the 
rising generation, in which a 
mass of conclusions will be found, 
respecting the Greek language, 
which are arranged with the 
strictest attention to philosophi- 
cal system, accuracy, and persp!- 
cuity. The merit of Buttman’s 
Grammar, is, that it is devoid 
of all theory, and he treats of 
the Greek language as it is found 
in the great body of Greek 
writers. ‘This Greek Grammar, 
from its extent, and the evi- 
dences of great learning and dili- 
gence, and abilities, which are 
to be found in its pages, deserves 
the immediate attention of all 
those who are engaged in the 
duties of education. 


ee 
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Art. XIX.—Heath’s Book of Beauly, 
for1834, with Nineteen beautifully 
finished Plates, from Drawings by 
the First Artists. Edited by the 
Countess of Buesstneron. Lon- 
don: 
1834. 


Longman, Rees, and Co. 


Tuts beautiful periodical would 
have been included in our Re- 
view of the Annuals, had we re- 
ceived it in sufficient time for 
that purpose. 

The nineteen plates, which 
are exclusively so many _por- 
traits, are all executed in the 
most perfect style that the En- 
graver can reach, and the letter- 
press contents, are far superior 
in their general merits, to the 
corresponding parts in most of 
the other Annuals. The prin- 
cipal contributors are the Coun- 
tessof Blessington, the editress of 
the volume, Messrs. Bulwer, Ber- 
nal, Landor, Lord Morpeth, 
Lady E. J. Wortley, Messrs. 
Galt, West, Lowther, &c. The 
work, however, relies for its at- 
tractions on the graphic power 
which it exhibits, and in that 
respect, may be considered as 
ranking amongst the first of the 
superior publications, in the de- 
partment to which it belongs. 





Art. XX.—Moments of Idleness, or 
a Peep into the World we call 


** Ours.” London: Boone, 1833. 


IN these pages we have a col- 
lection of miscellaneous. brief 
paragraphs, the labour no doubt 
of some halta ceutury, in which 
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we find refiections upon all sorts 
of subjects, human and divine, 
aphorisms, apopthegms, and 
proverbs, with parables, moral 
sentiments, anecdotes, and 
smart sayings. They will be 
found at least to possess all the 
attraction of variety, and tay, 
in many instances, perhaps be 
available for much higher pur- 
poses. There is an index which 
renders a reference to the most 
important subjects of the work 
very convenient. We are not 
satisfied, however, that the phi- 
losophical maxims and most of 
the definitions in moral science 
will bear the test of scrutiny ; 

at least there exists in our seine 
a great suspicion that they 
ought not to be implicitly re- 

lied on ascorrect. ‘The volume 
however is neatly printed with 
good legible type, and will 
prove a_ pleasant source of 
mental ewployment at a leisure 
hour. 





Arr. XXI.—Mary Stewart ; a Trage- 
dy from the German of ScHILLeEr, 
a new Translation ; also The Plain 
of Dura, from the the Third 
Chapter of Daniel. London: 
and Wake- 


1833. 


Longman and Co., 
field: J. Stanfield. 


Numerous translations of this 
great work of Schiller have ap- 
peared in several languages. 
Thetranslations of the Rev. H. 
Salvin, which appeared about 
ten years since, was, we believe, 
considered a very faithful ver- 
sion of the original. ‘The trans- 
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lation in Freneh, which i sread 
and acted, is that of Lebrun, 
which, however, is more strict] 

entitled to be called an alterae 
tion. The author of the present 
work thought that some im- 
provement “might be effected 
by the omission of those redun- 
dancies which form so unplea- 
sant a burden in the German 
dramas, and which seldom con- 
tribute any share whatever to 
the general interest of the plot, 
Some portion of the original, 
this translator has entirely Sanit 
ted, such as the scene in which 
the poisoning of the Queen of 
England is meditated, as being 
too atrocious and improbable ; : 
but on the whole we have every 
ground for expecting that the 
translator, through the medium 
of so many previous Versions in 
the different languages, has 
given to the British ‘public a 
work, which for fidelity, at least, 
will be acceptable to them. 





Art. XXII.—The Club, or a Grey 
Cap for a Green Head. A Dia- 
logue betweena Father and Son. 
By 
Tilt. 


James Puckue. London: 


1834. 


Tuts is a republication of the 
pleasant dialogue of Jates 
Puckle, in which will be found: 
some very remarkable speci- 
mens of shrewdness of obser- 
tion on human conduct, which it 
may not be altogether useless to 
put into the hands of young per- 
sons. The present edition (the 
contents it would be supertlu- 
vus to notice) is ornamented 
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with a variety of embellish- 
ments which are taken from the 
designs of Mr. Thurston, made 
in 1817. As acurious fact in 
Bibliography, it may be men- 
tioned, that a private gentleman, 
anamateurin embellished books, 
caused a series of designs to be 
executed by the above artist 
for this little work of Puckle. 
The engravings from those de- 
signs do not appear to have 
justice done to them, and the 
large expenditure of the liberal 
patronage alluded to was thus 
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far frustrated m its generous 
object. ‘These designs are the 
originals of the embellishments 
of the present. The engrav- 
ings are executed ona very ex- 
cellent scale; not at all so 
comie as Cruikshank, they ra- 
ther lean to the character of 
quiet comedy, which has an ef_ 
fect upon the emotions just suf_ 
ficient to move the lips toward 
the risible point. The conteits 
are well worthy of a perusal 
for the good sense and pure 
morality which it inculcates. 
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and his Parishioners, by E. and M. Attersoll, authors of ‘‘ Thomas Mar- 


tin,” “‘ The Contest,” &c., will very shortly appear. 


Rhymes for Youthful Historians; designed to assist the Memory in 
retaining the most important events in Ancient and English History. 
Third Edition. 


Nearly ready, a new Work on Ancient and Modern Egypt, entitled, 
EGYPT and MOHAMMED ALI; or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile: 
—containing a Description of all the remarkable Ruins, and other Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia, from the Mediterranean to the 
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Westall, the Royal Academician, and Martin, the distinguished painter 
of Belshazzar’s Feast, have been for some time engaged in illustrating the 
most striking and interesting scenes of the Old and New Testament, in a 
series of Paintings, from which it is intended to make engravings for a new 
monthly publication. The first number is to comprise, in a chronological 
order, the following subjects. The Creation, the Temptation and Judg- 
ment, by Martin; the Expulsion, the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, by 
Westall; the Death of Abel, the Deluge, by Martin; aud the Assuaging 
of the Waters, by Westall. 


A new production from the pen of Mrs. Jameson, the author of ‘ The 
Characteristics of Women,” may shortly be expected, it is entitled ‘ Visits 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad.” 


A work of fiction is in preparation from the authoress of ‘‘ M others and 


’ 


Daughters.’ 


Sir Egerton Brydges has just ready an amusing and original work, en- 
titled ‘ Imaginative Biography.” 
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